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Objects. 
**To provide a place of meeting for all Gentlemen connected 
with the Colonies and British India, and others taking an interest 
in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to establish a Beading Boom and 
Library, in which recent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects may be constantly available, and a Museum for 
the collection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions ; 
to facilitate interchange of experiences amongst persons represent- 
ing all the Dependencies of Great Britain ; to afford opportunities 
for the reading of Papers, and for holding Discussions upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects generally; and to undertake scientific, literary, 
and statistical investigations in connection with the British Empire. 
But no Paper shall be read, or any Discussion be permitted to take 
place, tending to give to the Institute a party character." (Bule I.) 

Membebship. 

There are two classes of Fellows, Besident and Non-Besident, 
both elected by the Council on the nomination of auy two Fellows. 
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of £2 ; the latter £1 Is. a year, and no entrance-fee. Besident 
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Use of Booms, Papers, and Library. All Fellows, whether 
residing in England or the Colonies, have the Annual Volume of 
the Proceedings of the Institute forwarded to thenu 

For Fellows requiring the use of a Club an arrangement has 
been made with the National Club, No. 1, Whitehall Gardens, by 
which, on the recommendation of the Honorary Secretary, they can 
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without entrance-fee, for one year, £5 5s. for half a year, or 
£4 4s. for three months. 

The support of all British subjects, whether residing in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies — for the Institute is intended for 
both — is earnestly desired in promoting the great objects of extend- 
ing knowledge respecting the various portions of the Empire, and 
in promoting the cause of its permanent unity. 

Contributions to the Library will be thankfully received. 

FBEDEBICK YOUNG, 

Hon. Sec, 
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1874 Green, George, Glanton House, Sydenham Rise, S.E. 
1868 Gregory, Charles Hutton, C.M.G., 2, Dolabay Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 
1879 Gray, George, Hanover Square Club, W. 

Greig, Henry Alfred, 17, Tavistock Boad, Westbourne Park, W. 

1876 Griffith, W. Downes, 57, Harcourt Terrace, S.W. 

1877 Griffiths, Major Arthur, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1879 Guillemard, Arthur G., Eltliam, Kent. 

1878 Guthrie, Charles, London Chartered Bank of Australia, 88, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

1874 GwYNNE, Francis A., 15, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W., Boyul 
Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 



1879 
1879 
1876 
1878 
1875 
1868 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1868 

1877 
1879 

1879 

1869 
1878 
1876 

1877 
1868 
1877 
1876 

.1869 
1879 



Hadfield, Bobsrt, Ashdell, She£Seld. 

Hadley, Alderman S. C, 1 and 2, Upper Tliamcs Street, E.C. 

Haliburton, a. L., 2, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 

Hall, Arthur, 85, Craven Hill Gardens, W. 

Hall, Henry, 4, Glynde Terrace, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

Hamilton, Archibald, 17, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 

Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 82, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Hanbury, Philip Capel, 60, Lombard St., and Windham Club, S. W. 

Harbottle, Thomas, 78, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

Harrington, Thomas Moore, National Bank of Australasia, 149, 

Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
IHarris, Wolf, 14, Craven Hill, Hyde Park, W. 
Harston, E. F. Buttemer, Bank Chambers, 88, Throgmorton 

Street, E.C. 
Hartington, The Bight Hon. the Marquis of, M.P., Devonshire 

House, Piccadilly, W. 
Hauohton, John, United University Club, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
Hay, William, 19, York Street, Baker Street, W. 
*nECT0R, James, M.D., C.M.G. (Colonial Museum, Wellington, 

New Zealand). 
Hemmant, William, East Neuk, Blackheatli. 
Henty, William, 12, Medina Villas, Brighton. 
Herring, Rev. A. Styleman, B.A., 46, Colebrooke Row, N. 
Hill, Rev. John G. H., M.A., 2, St. Katherinc's, Regent's Park, 

N.W., and Quarley Rectory, Andovcr, Hants. 
Hill, John S., 82. Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
Hill, Thomas Daniel, 21, Grosvenor Place, S.W., and 4, Mincing 

Lane, E.C. 



xvi Utyyal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1872 Hodgson, Arthur, C. M. G., Clopton, Stratford-on-Avon, and Wind- 
ham Club. St. James's Square, S.W. 
1879 Hodgson, H. Tyleston, M.A., J.P., Haipenden, HertfordsLire. 

1874 tHoGG, QuiNTiN, 6, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 

1875 HoLLiNGs, H. DE B., M.A., New University Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W. 
1869 Houghton, Lord, M.A., D.C.L., Travellers' Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1876 tHousTouN, G. L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Rcnficwshire, N.13. 

1869 Irwin, J. V. H., 18, Hensbridge ViUaa, St. John's Wood, N.W. 

1877 Isaacs, Michael Babel, 86, Leinster Square, Bay swater, W. 

1879 Jameson, Julius P., 10, Austin Friars, E.C. 

18G9 Jamieson, Hugh, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1872 Jamieson, T. Bushby, Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 

1868 Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 

1877 Joshua, Saul, 27, Linden Gardens, Netting Hill, W. 

1874 JouRDAiN, H. J., 64, Gloucester Gardens, W. 

1868 JuLYAN, Sir Penrose G., K.C.M.G. and C.B., Downing Street, S.W. 

1876 Karuth, Prank, Oakhurst, The Knoll, Bcckenham, Kent. 
1879 Keep, Edward, 2, Belsize Park, N.W. 

1877 Kennedy, John Murray, Knockralliiig, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. ; 

and New University Club, S.W. 
1879 Key, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper, K.C.B., 6, Cranley Place, Onslow 

Square, S.W. 
1874 Kimber, Henry, 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 

1869 tKiNNAiRD, Lord, 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

1876 Knight, A. H., 62, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

1876 Knight, Joseph J., Mera Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

1878 Knight, Wm., 4, Old Square, Lincohi's Inn, W.C. 
1878 KouGH, Thomas W., Eastnor Cottage, Eeigate, Surrey. 

1869 ILabilliere, Francis P., 6, Pump Court, Temple, E.C, and 6, 
Aldridge Road Villas, W. 

1878 LAiNG,Dr. P. Sinclair, 28, Claverton Street, St. George's Square,S.W. 

1879 Laing, James R., 7, AustraUan Avenue, E.G. 

1876 Landale, Robert, Casmo House, Dulwich Hill, S.E. 

1877 Langworthy, John L., EUesmere, Putney Hill, S.W. 
1876 Lardner, W. G., 2,. Buiwood Place, Hyde Park, W. 

1878 Lark, Timothy, 9, Pembridge Place, Bayswater, W. 



Resident Fellows. XYii 

Tear of 
Electi(>n 

1878 Lasoelles, John, 4, Percy Road, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's 

Bush, W. 
1875 Lawrence, W. F., New University Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W. 

1877 Lawrence, Alexander M., 17, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

1878 Le Cren, Henry John, 107, St. George's Square, S.W. 

1878 

1879 

1869 

1874 



Leishican, Henry A., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Lethbridoe, William, M.A., 71, Portland Place, W. 
Leveson, Edward J., Cluny, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 
Levin, Nathaniel, 44, Cleveland Square, W. 



1874 Littleton, Hon. Henry, Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 



1874 



1878 
1878 

1876 
1875 
1877 
1871 
1872 
1879 



1878 



*Lloyd, Sampson S., M.P. (President of the Associated Chamber 

of Commerce of the United Kingdom), Moor Hall, Sutton- 

Cbldfield, Warwickshire ; and Carlton Club. 
Long, Claude, H., M.A., 50, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
tLoRNE, The Right Hon.'the Marquis of,K.P., G.C.M.G. (Governor 

General of Canada). 
LouGHNAN, Henry, 18, Powis Square, Bayswater. 
fLow, W. Anderson, (Christchurch, New Zealand.) 
Lubbock, Nevile, 16, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Lyons, George, M.A., 8, Victoria Square, S.W. 
ILyell, Francis H., F.R.G.S., 9, Cornwall Gardens, S.W., and 

Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 



1869 
1878 



1878 
1868 

1869 
1872 



Macalister, Arthur, C.M.G. (Agent- General for Queensland), 82, 

Charing Cross, S.W. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman, William, M.P. , 1, Gwyder Houses, Brixton, 
S.W. 

1878 I McCalman, Allan C, 10, Holland Park Terrace, W. 
1>*74 < MacCarthy, Justin, MP., 48, Gower Street, W.C. 
IMoConnell, John, 65, Holland Park, W. 
McDonald, H. C, Warwick House, South Norwood Park, S.E., and 

116, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Macdonald, Alexander J., 2, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
MacDonnell, Sm Richard Graves, K.C.M.G., C.B. , 11, York Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W., Athen»um Club. 
1877 j MacDougall, Lieut-General Sir Patrick L., K.C.M.G. (command- 
ing Her Majesty's Forces in British North America), Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

MacEwen, John T. Howie, Old Swan Wharf, E.C. 

b 



1874 



xvui 

Year of 

Election. 

18781 
1869 



1879 
1874 
1874 
1869 
1869 
1872 
1869 

1876 

1878 

1879 
1869 

1868 

1869 

1878 
1879 
1868 
1877 

1879 
1878 
1875 
1877 
1875 
1878 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1874 
1879 
1869 
1878 
1868 
1869 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

+MacFablan, Alexander, 25, Sackville Street, W. 

MacFie, R. a.. Reform Club, S.W., and Dreghorn, Colinton, 

Edinburgh, N.B. 
McIlweaith, Andrew, 84, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 
MoKerrell, R. M., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
MacKillop, C. W., 14, Royal Crescent, Bath. 
MACKINNON, W., Balmakiel, Clachan, Argyleshire, N.B. 
McLaohlan, Archibald, Hatherley Hall, Cheltenham. 
MacLeay, Alexander D., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
MacLeay, Sir George, K.C.M.G., Pendell Court, Bletchingley, 

Surrey, and AthenaBum Club. 
tMAcPHERsoN, Joseph, Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 
Malcolm, A. J., 27, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Malleson, Frank R., Camp Cottage, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Manby, Lieut. -Colonel Charles, F.R.S., 9, Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 

+Manchester, His Grace the Duke op, KP., 1, Great Stanhope 
Street, W., and Kimbolton Castle, St. Neots. 

Manners- Sutton, Hon. Graham, Arthur's Club, St. James*s Street, 
S.W. 

Marchant, W. L., CroVs Nest, Queen's Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Mare, William H., 15, Onslow Square, S.W. 

Marsh, M. H., Ramridge, Andover, Hants. 

Marshall, John, F.R.G.S., Auckland Lodge, Queen's Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Martin, William, 2, Lower Royal, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Massey, Thomas, 56, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Matthews, William, 46, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Maynard, H. W., St. Aubyn's, Grosvenor Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Mayne, Edward Graves, M.A., 40, Elgin Road, Dublin. 

Meinertzhagan, Ernest Loms, Belmont, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

Merewether, F. S. S., Peacocks, Ligatestone, Essex. 

Merry, William L., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 

t Metcalfe, Frank E., Highfield, Hendon, N. 

Mewburn, William R., 1, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 

Miller, John, Sherbrooke Lodge, Brixton, S.W. 

Miller, William, 55, Lancaster Gate, W. 

MiLLiGAN, Dr. Joseph, 6, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

Mocatta, Ernest G., 58, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

MoLiNEux, GisBORNE, 1, East India Avenue, E.C. 

MoNCK, Rt. Hon. Viscount, G.C.M.G., Brooks' Club, S.W., and 
Charleville, Enniskerry, Wicklow. 



liesident Fellows, xix 

Year of 
Election. 

1809 Montagu, J. M. P., Downe Hall, Bridport, Dorset, and 61, St. 

George's Eoad, S.W. 

1869 MoNTEFioRE, Jacob, 14, Junction Parade, Brighton. 

1878 MoNTEFioRE, J. B., 86, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

1877 MoNTEFioBE, J. L., 50, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

1878 MoKTEFiORE, Leslie J., 28, Hatherley Grove, Bayswater, W. 

1879 MoNTEFioRE, SiDNEY B., 50, Old Broad Street, E.G. 
1868 tMoNTooMERiE, HuGH E., 17, Gracechurcli Street, E.G. 

1873 MooBE, Wm. Fredk., 5, Queen's Boad, Richmond, Surrey. 
1879 MoRETON, John, J.P., Moseley Gourt, Bushbury, Staffordshire. 

1868 Morgan, Septimus Vauohan, 6, The Boltons, South Kensington , S.W. 

1876 *MoRGAN, Henry J., Ottawa, Ganada. 

1877 MoRT, Laidley, Endrick, Epsom, Surrey. 

1869 MoRT, W., 1, Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
1879 Mosenthal, Henry de, 1, Beer Lane, E.G. 

1875 Mosenthal, Julius de, 1, Beer Lane, E.G. 

1876 MuiB, Hugh, 82, Lombard Street, E.G. 

1876 Nairn, Gharles J., QB, Warwick Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1877 Nathan, Hon. Henry (late M.L.G. British Golumbia), 110, Ports- 

down Road, Maida Hill, W. 

1874 tNAz,ViRGiLE,G.M.G.(M.L.G.Mauritiu8), care of Messrs. Chalmers, 

Guthrie & Go. 9, Idol Lane, E.G. 
1876 Nelson, William, 2, Jury Street, Warwick, 

1868 Nicholson, Sir Gharles, Bart., The Grange,' Totteridge, Herts, N. 
1868 NoRTHCOTE, The Right Hon. Sib Stafford H., Bart., G.B., M.P., 

11, Downing Street, S.W. 
1874 Nutt, R.W., Gonservative Glub, St. James's Street, S.W., and Paris, 



1878 Oakley, Willum, 29, Gharles Street, St. James's, S.W. 
1876 Ohlson, James L., 9, Billiter Square, E.G. 

1876 Ommanet, H. M. 

1876 O'Neill, John Hugh (Agent for Quebec), 81, Queen Victoria 

Street, E.G. 

1875 tQppENHEiM, Hermann, 17, Rue de Londres, Paris. 

1875 Oppenheimer, Joseph, 62, Brown Street, Manchester. 

1872 Otway, Arthur John, M.P., 19, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

1875 Paget, John G., 79, Woodstock Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

1879 Paluser, Gaptain Edwarp, 6, Gharleville Road, West Kensington, 
S.W. 



XX Eoyal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1878 Palliser, Captain John, C.M.G., National Club, 1, Whitehall 

Gardens, S.W. 

1879 Palliser, Lieut.-Colonel Sir William, C.B., 6, Charleville Road, 

West Kensington, S.W. 

1876 Palmer, Henry Pollard, 66, Dale Street, Port Street, Manchester. 
1879 Parfitt, Captain William, 8, Waterfield Terrace, Blackheath, S.E. 

1877 Parkinson, Thomas, Crossley Street, Halifax. 
1869 Paterson, J., 7 and 8, Australian Avenue, E.C. 

1874 Patterson, Myles, 28, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 
1879 +Pattinson, Joseph, 12, Bow Lane, E.C. 

1876 Payne, Edward J., 181, Piccadilly, W. 

1877 Peacock, George, 74, Coleman Street, E.C. 

1877 Peacock, J. M., Clevedon, Addiscombe, Surrey. 

1878 +Peek, Cuthbert Edgar, Wimbledon House, S.W. 

1879 Pelly, Leonard, Oakley, Merstham, Surrey. 

1875 Perceval, Augustus G., Horsley, Bournemouth, Hants. 

1875 Pebrt, The Eight Rev. Bishop, D.D., 82, Avenue Road, Regen 
Park, N.W. 

1878 Peterson, William, Highlands, Highland Road,Upper Norwood, S.E . 

1879 Pharazyu, Edward, Hanover Square Club, W. 
1875 Philpott, Richard, 3, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 

1878 +PiM, Captain Bedford, R.N., M.P., Leaside, Kingswood Road, 

Upper Norwood, S.E. 
1878 Plewman, Thomas, 8, Lexham Gardens, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
1869 tPooRE, Major R., Old Lodge, Stockbridge, Hants. 

1878 Pope, William Agnew, Inwood, Tongham, Surrey, and Union 

Club, S.W. 
1875 Porter, Robert, Westfield House, South Lyncombe, Bath. 
1874 Potter, Richard, Standish House, Stonehouse, Gloucester»hire. 
1873 Prance, Reginald H., 2, Hercules Passage, E.C, and Frognal, 

Hampstead, N.W. 
1868 Pratt, J. J., Commissioner for the Transvaal, 79, Queen Street, 

Cheapside, E.C. 

1873 Prince, J. Sampson, 34, Craven Hill Gardens, W. 

1874 PuGH, W. R., M.D., 3, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 

1879 Punch, James W., Denmark House, Forest Rise, Snaresbrook, Essex. 

1875 PuNSHON, Rev. Dr. Morley, Tranby, Brixton Rise, S.W. 



1871 

1868 
1809 



QuiN, Thomas P., F.R.G.S.,Whitelands,High Street, Clapham,S.W. 

Rae, James, 82, PhilUmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 
IRae, John, LL.D., F.S.A., 9, Mincing Lane, E.C. 



Resident Fellows. xxi 

Year of 
■leetioo. 

1876 Rae, John, M.D., LL.D., 2, Addison Gardens South, Kensington, W* 
1872 Bamaoe, W. W., London and Colorado Co., Winchester Buildings, 

Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1872 Rausden, Biohabd, Woldringfold, near Horsham. 

1879 Reid, George, 79, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

1878 RicHABDSoN, William, Limber Magna, Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 

1874 RicHMAN, H. J., 46, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

1868 RiDowAT, LiEUT.-CoLONEL A., 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1872 RrvrNGTON, Alexandbb, Lewes, Sussex. 

1878 Robinson, Sib Bbyan, 9, Gordon Place, Kensington, W. 

1879 Robinson, Mubbell, 9, Longridge Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1869 RooEBs, Alexandeb, 88, Clanricarde Gardens, W. 

1877 RooEBs, Colin, 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

1878 Rose, B. Lanoasteb, 1, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1879 Rose, Chables D., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 
1869 Rose, Sib John, Bart., G.C.M.G., Bartholomew House, Bartholo- 
mew Lane, E.C, and 18, Queen*s Gate, S.W. 

1874 Ross, Hamilton, 22, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
1879 RouTLEDOE, Thomas, Claxheugh, Sunderland. 

1875 Russell, G. Gbet, care of Messrs. Russell, Le Cren, and Co., 87, 

Lombard Street, E.C. 
1879 Russell, P. N., 66, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1876 Russell, Pubvis, Wanderers* Club, I^all Mall, S.W. 
1879 Russell, T. R., The Orchard, Huyton, near Liverpool 

1875 Russell, Thomas, Haremare Hall, Hurstgreen, Sussex. 

1878 Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 22, Palace Gardens, Kensington, W. 
1878 Ruthebford, John, 5, Bountsfield Place, Edinburgh. 

1876 Rtall, R., 1, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 



1874 

1874 
1872 
1868 
1878 
1877 
1869 
1872 
1868 
1879 
1874 
1868 



St. Jean, le Viscomte db Satje, Castel-Nou, Py-Or, France, and 

Raleigh Club, 
f Sandebson, John, Baller*s Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Sanjo, J., 8, St. George's Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
Sabgeaunt, W. C, C.M.G., Colonial Office, Downing Street, S.W. 
Sassoon, Abthub, 2, Albert Gate, S.W. 
ScHiFF, Chables, 86, Sackyille Street, W. 
f ScuwABTZE, Helmuth, Osnabruck House, Denmark Hill, S.E. 
Scott, Abbaham, 4, Palace Road, Streatham Hill, S.E. 
Seabioht, James, 7, East Lidia Avenue, E.C. 
Shephebd, William Lake, 80, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
SmpsTEB, Henby F., Conser\'ative Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
tSiLVEB, S. W., 4, Sun Court, Comhill, E.C. 



xxii Royal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 

Slection 

1869 SiMMONDS, p. L., 29, Cheapside, E.G. 
1879 Smith, Arthur, The Shrubbery, Walmer, Kent 
1879 Smith, Catterson, 18, Wood Street, Cheapside, E.G. 
1878 Smith, David, 5, Lawrence Poultney Lane, E.G., and 11, Arundel 
Terrace, Brighton. 

1877 Smith, Philip T., care of Messrs. Atkins & Go., 6, St Helens 

Place, E.G. 

1873 Smith, The Eight Hon. William Henry, M.P. (First Lord of the 

Admu-alty), Whitehall, S.W., and The Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

1874 SopER, W. G., 10, King's Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, E.G. 

1878 Spence, J. Berqer, F.K.G.S., &o., 81, Lombard Street, E.G. 

1874 Spicer, James, 60, Upper Thames Street, E.G. 

1879 Stafford, Sir Edward W., K.G.M.G., 4, Gleveland TeiTace, Hyde 

Park, W. 

1872 Stanford, Edward, 55, Gharing Gross, S.W. 

1878 Starke, James G., M.A., F.S.A. (Scot), Troqueen Holm, near 

Dumfries, N.B. 
1878 Steele, William Johnstone, National Bank of New Zealand, 

87, Lombard Street, E.G. 

1875 Stein, Andrew, Protea House, Gambridgj& Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
1868 Stevens, James, Eeform Glub, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1875 Stevenson, L. G., Hall Place, Bexley. 

1878 Stewart, Kobert, Mimosa Dale, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 

1874 tSTiRLiNO, Sir Gharles, Bart, Glorat, Milton of Gampsie, N.B. , and 

Junior Garlton Glub, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1878 Stokes, Eobert (M.L.C. New Zealand), 1, Glanricarde Gardens, 

Bayswater. 
IQrjfj Stone, F. W\, B.G.L., 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Lin, W.G. 
3872 Stovin, Eev. G. F., 59, Warwick Square, S.W. 

1875 Stranoways, H. B. T., 2, Gambridge Park Gardens, Twickenham, 

S.W., and 5, Pump Gourt, Temple, E.G. 
1878 Sutherland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Stafford House, St. 

James's, S.W. 
1868 Swale, Eev. H. J., M.A., J.P., The Elms, Guildford, Surrey. 

1874 SwANZY, Andrew, 122, Gannon Street, E.G., and Sevenoaks, Kent. 

1875 Symons, G. J., 62, Gamden Square, N.W. 

1878 Tait, Sir Peter, Southwark Street, S.E. 

1876 Taylor, Gharles J. 

1879 Taylor, James BANKS.Thatched House Glub, St. James's Street, S.W. 

1873 *Tennyson, Alfred, D.G.L., Haslemere, Surrey. 



1878 
1878 

1879 

1874 



Resident Fellows. xxiii 

Year of 
Election 

1879 Thomas, T. J., 188, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 

1876 Thomson, J.D., St. Peter's Chambers, Comhill, E.G. 

1877 Thbupp, Leonabd W., 10, Anglesea Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
1869 TiDMAN, Paul Fbedebick, 84, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 

1872 TiNUNE, George, 17, Prince's Square, Hyde Park, W. 
1876 Tooth, Fred., Courtlands, Sandrock Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
1872 ToRRENs, Sir Robert R., K.O.M.G., Reform Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 
1879 Travebs, John, 11, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W., and 119, 

Gannon Street, E.G. 
1874 Trimmer, Edmund, 76, Cambridge Terrace, W., and 41, Botolph 
Lane, E.G. 
TuRNBUix, Alexander, 118, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
tTuRNFULL, Walter, Mount Henley, Sydenham Hill, Norwood, B.E. 

Ulcoq, Clement J. A., 22, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Vander-Byl, P.G. (Consul-General for the Orange Free State 
Republic), care of Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie and Co., 9, Idol 
Lane, E.G. 

Vooel, Sir Julius, K.G.M.G., 136, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Wakefield, Charles M., F.L.S., Belmont, Uxbridge. 

Wales, H.R.H. The Prince op, K.G., K.P.,K.T., G.C.B., G.G.B.I., 

G.C.M.G., Marlborough House, S.W. 
Walker, Edward, 17, Gracechurch Street, E.G. 
Walker, Sir James, K.C.M.G., C.B., Uplands, Taunton. 
Walker, Wm., F.R.G.S., 48, Hilldrop Road, Tufnell Park, N.W. 
Wallace, Henry Ritchie Cooper, of Busbie and Cloncaird, and 

21, Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Waller, William M., J.P., The Grove, Bealings, Woodbridge, 

Suffolk. 
Walter, Capt. Edward, Tangley, Wokingham, Berkshire. 
Ward, Alexander, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
*Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Lidia Office, S.W. 
Wbatherlt, David Eonohorm, 9, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 
Webb, William, Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham. 
Wellings, Henry, Hanover Square Club, W. 
Wetherell, William S., 117, Cannon Street, E.G. 
Western, Charles, R., 1, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
Westoarth, William, St. Andrew's House, Change Alley, E.G., 

and 10, Bolton Gardens, S.W. 
Wheeler, Charles, Woodham Lodge, Addlestone, Surrey. 



1879 

1879 
1878 

1869 
1878 
1868 

1877 

1879 

1878 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1869 
1870 
1877 
1875 
1868 

1878 



.xxiv Royal Colonial Institute, 

Year of 
BleotioQ. 

1878 White, Egbert, Mildmay Chambers, 82, Bishopsgate Street Within, 

E.G. 

1877 WfliTEFOBD, William, 4, Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 

1876 Whitehead, Hbrbsrt M., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W. 
1874 Wills, George, White Hall, Hornsey Lane, N., and 26, Budge 

Bow, E.C. 
1874 Williams, W. J., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

1879 Willis, Edward, Oak Hill, Seven Oaks, Kent, and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W. 

1878 Wilson, Bobert, 29; New Broad Street, E.C. 

1876 Wilson, Edward D. J., Eeform Club, S.W. 

1874 Winopield, Sir Charles, K.C.S.I., C.B., Arthur's Club, St. James's 

Street, S.W. 
1868 Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, G.C.M.G., M.P.,Carlton Club, S.W. 

and Boscombe Tower, Bingwood, Hants. 

1877 Wood, Eev. Albert, M.A, D.C.L., The Bectory, South Boston, 

near Louth, Lincolnshire. 

1878 Wood, J. Dennistoun, 2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 
1868 Wray, Leonard, Wood End House, Walthamstow. 



1875 
1868 
1874 

1869 



Yardley, S., 8, Westminster Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
YouL, James A., C.M.G., Warat ah House, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Young, Adolphus W.,M.P.,65, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W.; 
Beform Club, S.W.; and Hare Hatch House, Twyford, Berks. 
+ Young, Frederick, 6, Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W 



(xxv) 

Ye*rof NON-RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

1878 AcKBOYD, Edwabd James, Substitute Master of the Supreme Court 
of Mauritius, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1878 AcLAND, Hon. J. B. Arundel, M.L.C., Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1877 Adolphus, Edwin, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
1876 Akebman, J. W., M.L.C., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1879 Alexander, Abthub H., Immigration Age^t-General, Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
1872 Allan, The Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1878 f Allan, Sib Hugh, Montreal, Canada. 
1878 Anderson, Dickson, Montreal^ Canada. 

1876 Anderson, Geoboe, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1878 Andrews, William, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1879 tANGAs, J. H., J.P., CoUingrove, South Australia. 

1879 Abchibald, Hon. Adams G.,'C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
1878 Abmytage, Geobge, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

1877 Abmytage, Febdinand F., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

1875 IAbnot, David, Eskdale, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

1877 Abundel, John Thomas, South Sea Islands. 

1876 Athebstonb, Db. Guybon, Grahamstown, Cape Colony (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 
1872 AuLD, Patbick, Auldana, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1878 t Austin, Chables Piebcy, Assistant Government Secretary, George- 

town, Demcrara, West Indies. 

1877 Austin, The Right Rev. William Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Guiana, Kingston House, Georgetown, Demorara, West Indies. 

1878 AuvRAY, P. Elicio, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1878 Ball, Fbedebick A., Queen's Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1879 Bannebman, Samuel, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1875 Babbeb, a. H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1876 Baldwin, Captain W., Chingford, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
1876 Bam, J. A., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1875 Babby, His Honoub Sib Jacob D., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1875 Babteb, Chables, Verulam, Natal. 

1876 Baynes, Hon. Edwin Donald, C.M.G., President of Antigua, 

John's, Antigua, West Indies. 

1877 Baynes, Thomas, Antigua, West Indies. 
1875 Bean, Geobge T., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1878 Beckeb^ Chables J., Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 



xxvi Royal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1878 Beckwith, A. B., M.L.A., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1872 Beere, D. M., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1877 Beetham, William H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1878 Bennett, George, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 Bensusan, Ralph, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 Berkeley, Hon. Henry S., St. John's, Antigua, West Indies. 
1878 Berridge, A. Hamilton, M.L.A., St. Kitt's, West Indies. 

1877 Birch, A. S., Oruamatua, Napier, New Zealand. 

1872 Birch, W. J., Lake Taupo, and Napier Club, Napier, New Zealand. 

1878 Birch, W. J., Jun., Little Flaxmere, Hastings, New Zealand. 

1877 Blackwood, James, Orring Boad, near Melbourne, Australia. 
1874 Blyth, Captain, C.M.G., Governor's Agent, Ibeka, South Africa. 

1878 Boothby, Joslah, C.M.G., J.P., Under-Secretary, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 

1879 Boucherville, A. de. Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1874 BouRiNOT, J. G., Clerk of the House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 

1878 tBousFiELD, The Bight Eev. E. H, D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 

Bishop's Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1874 BowEN, Edward C, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 

1877 BowERBANK, L. Q., M.D., F.E.C.P.E., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1878 Brandon, Alfred de Bathe, M.HB., Wellington, New Zealand. 
1874 Bridge, H. H., Fairfield, Ruataniwha, Napier, New Zealand. 
1874 Brodribb, W. A., Buckhurst, Double Bay, near Sydney, New 

South Wales. 

1876 Broughton, Frederick, Great Western Railway of Canada, Hamil- 

ton, Ontario. 
1874 Brown, Hon. Charles, M.L.C, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 
1872 Brown, The Hon. Thomas, Bathurst, River Gambia, West Africa. 

1879 Brummel, John, Barrister-at-Law, Georgetown, Demerara, West 

Lidies. 

1877 Bullivant, William Hose, Avalon, Lara, Victoria, AustraUa. 
1869 BuLWER, His Excellency Sir Henry Ernest Lytton, K.C.M.G., 

Governor of Natal. 
1876 Burgers, Hon. J. A., M.L.C, Murraysburg, Cape Colony. 

1871 Burke, Hon. Samuel Constantine, M.L.C, Assistant Attorney- 

General, Jamaica. 
1879 BuRNsmE, Hon; Bruce L., Attorney-General of the Bahamas, 

Nassau, Bahamas. 
1879 BuRROWES, A. A., Colonial Receiver General's Office, Georgetown, 

Demerara, West Lidies. 

1872 Butler, Major W. F., CB. (late 69th Regiment). 
1872 Button, Edward, Lydenberg, Transvaal, South Africa. 



Non-Resident Felloxva. xxvii 

JTearof 
Slection 

1878 ICaibncross, John, J.P., Member of the Divisional Council, Mossel 

Bay, Cape Colony. 
^878 Campbell, A. H., Toronto, Canada. 
.878 Campbell, Chables J., Toronto, Canada. 
.879 Campbell, Geoboe, Duntroon, New South Wales. 
.878 Cajipbell, W. H., LL.D., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
[879 Cabfrae, John, Melbourne, AustraUa. 
^872 Cabon, Ai>olphe P., M.P., Quebec, Canada. 
[879 Cabpenteb, Fbank, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
[878 Cabteb, Gilbebt T., B.N., Collector of Customs and Treasurer, 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
,878 Casey, Hon. J. J., M.P., C.M.G., 8G, Temple Court, Melbourne, 

AustraUa. 
[879 Castob, Christian F., Assistant Surgeon, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
,876 Chadwick, F. M., Treasurer of Grenada, St. George's, Grenada, 

West Indies. 
,878 Chapman, Edwabd, Sydney, New South Wales. 
.879 Chapman, John, M.D., 212, Rue de Bivoli, Paris. 
.878 Chabnock, J. H., Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada. 
.874 Chiappini, Dr. P., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
.874 tCniNTAMON, Hubbychund (PoUtical Agent for Native Princes). 
.876 tCuBiSTiAN, H. B., Port EUzabeth, Cape Colony. 
.878 Clabk, James McCosh, Auckland, New Zealand. 
[868 Clabke, Col. Sir Andbew, B.E., KC.M.G., C.B., Commissioner 

of Public Works, Simla, India. 
.876 Cloete, Henby, Barrister-at-Law, Alphen, Wynberg, Cape Colony. 
.877 CocHBAN, James, care of Messrs. B. Goldsborough & Co., Melbourne, 

Australia. 
.872 CoLLiEB, Chables Fbedebick, Barrister-at-Law, Hobart Town, 

Tasmania. 
.876 Collins, J. Weight, F.S.S., Colonial Treasurer, Stanley, Falkland 

Islands. 
.876 CoMissioNo, W. S., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
.869 CoBNWALL, Clement Fbancis, Ashcroft, British Columbia. 
.869 CoBNWALL, Henby, Ashcroft, British Columbia. 
.879 Cox, Clabence, New South Wales. 

.877 tCox, Hon. Geoboe H., M.L.C, Mudgee, New South Wales. 
,875 Cbawfobo, James D., Montreal, Canada. 
.876 Cbeswick, Henby, Hawthorne, near Melbourne, Australia. 
,869 Cbookes, Hon. Adam, M.P., Q.C., LL.D., Toronto, Canada. 
,877 Cbosby, James, Immigration Agent- General, Georgetown, Demerara, 

West Indies. 



xxviii Royal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1878 CuMBEBLAND, CoLONEL FREDERICK W., Toioiito, Canada. 
1874 CuRRiE, James, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1879 Da Costa, D. C, Bridgetown, Barbadoes, West Indies. 
1879 Da Costa, Henry \V., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1878 Dale, Lanoham, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent-General of Educa- 

tion, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1879 Dalton, E. H. G., Registrar of the Supreme Courts, Georgetown, 

Demerara, West Indies. 
1879 Daly, Thomas, Lamaha House, Georgetown, Demerara, West 
Indies, 

1874 Dangar, W. J., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 Davenport, George H., Headington Hill, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1877 +Davenport, Samuel, Beaumont, Adelaide, South Australia (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1878 IDavis, N. Darnell, Postmaster-General of British Guiana, 

Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1875 IDavis, p., Jun., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1878 Davson, George L., British Guiana Bank, Georgetown, West 
Indies. 

1878 Davson, Henry K., Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1874 Denison, Lieut. -Colonel George T., Commanding the Oovernor- 
General's Body Guard, Toronto, Canada. 

1873 DoMviLLB, Captain James, M.P., St. John, New Brunswick. 

1874 Doutre, Joseph, Q.C, Montreal, Canada. 

1876 Douglas, Arthxhi, Heatherton Towers, near Grahamstown, Capo 

Colony. 
1872 DuFFERm, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Her Britannic Majesty's Ambassador, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

1879 Duncan, Captain A., Superintendent of the Pilot Estabhshment, 

Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
1869 tDuNKiN, Hon. Mr. Justice, Judge of the Supreme' Court for 
Lower Canada, Knoulton, Quebec, Canada. 

1879 Eagles, Edward J., Receiver- General, Georgeto\NTi, Demerara, 

West Indies. 
1879 
1879 
1879 



1876 
1878 



Eaglestone. William, Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

Edgecome, John T., Ceylon. 

Eldridge, His Honour C. M., President of Dominica, Government 

House, Dominica, West Indies. 
+Elliot, William Thomas, Rockhampton, Queensland. 
Edgar, J. D., Toronto, Canada. 



Year of 

Klection. 

1878 



1877 
1874 
1874 
1874 



Non-Resident Fellows. xxix 

Edwabds, Arthur Elliott, M.R.C.S.E., St. John's, Antigua, 

West Indies. 
Edwards, Herbert, Oamam, Otago, New Zealand, 
i Edwards, Dr. W. A., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Erskine, Hon. Major D., Ceres, Cape Colony. 
Escombe, Harry, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 



1878 Fairbairn, George, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
1877 tFARMER, Wm. Mortimer Maynard, M.L.A., J.P., Maynard Villa, 
Wynberg, Cape Colony. 

1876 Fallon, J. T., Albury, New South Wales. 

1877 Fauntleroy, Robert, J.P., Slipe Ponu, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1878 Fenwick, Fairfax, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand. 

1879 Ferguson, J., Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1873 Fife, G. R., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1876 FiNLAYsoN, J. H., Adelaide, South AustraUa. 

1878 f Finnemore, Robert J., Master of the Supreme Com-t of Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1877 Firth, Henry Aloysius, Emigration Agent for British Guiana, 

8, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

1878 Fischer, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 Fitzgerald, Hon. Nicholas, ML.C, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

1874 Fitzgerald, Charles (late 88th Foot and 1st West India Regiment). 
1876 FiTZGiBBON, E. G., Town Clerk of Melbourne, AustraHa. 

1869 Fitzherbert, Sir William, K.C.M.G., Speaker of the Legislative 
Council, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1878 Fleming, Sandford, C.E., C.M.G., Engineer-in-Chief of the New- 
foundland Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific Railways, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

1875 Flower, James, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 I jFoRSHAW, George Anderson, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
1878 ' FoRssMAN, Chevalier, O.W.A., Consul General for Poi-tugal, 

I Potchefstroom, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1869 i Forsyth, William L., Montreal, Canada. 

1876 I FoRTEScuE, G., M.B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 Fox, Sir W., K.C.M.G , M.H.R., Crofton, Rangetekei, NewZealand. 



1875 
1878 

1879 
1878 
1878 



Francis, Hon. J. G., Melbourne, Austraha. 

Eraser, Hon. Malcolm, M.L.C, Surveyor-General, Perth, West 

AustraHa. 
Eraser, Robert S., Eandanewera, Elkadua, Ceylon. 
Fynney, F. B., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
Fysh, Hon. P. 0., M.H.A., Hobart Town, Tasmania. 



XXX Royal Colonial Institute* 

Year of 

Election. 

1879 Gadd, Joseph G., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1877 Gabran, Andrew, LL.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1868 Ghinn, Henry, Melbourne, Australia. 

1879 Gibbons, C. C, British Vice-Consul, Porto Bico, West Indies. 

1875 GiBBs, S. M., Colran Station, Murumbidgee, New South Wales. 

1876 + Gilbert, William, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
1879 Giles, Thomas, J.P., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

1877 GiLLMOR, LiEUT.-CoLONBL Charles T., Clerk of the Legislative 

Assembly of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 

1869 jGiLMORE, Captain G., Launceston, Tasmania. 

1877 +Gla:«villb, Thomas, Manchester, Jamaica. 
1979 Godfrey, Frederick B., Melbourne, Australia. 

1878 GooDE, Charles H., Adelaide, South AustraHa. 

1868 GooDLiFPB, Francis G., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 

1874 Goodliffe, John, Heidelberg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1869 GooDRicKB, D. G., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

1879 tGoRDON, Charles, M.D., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1876 Gordon, John, Toronto, Canada. 

1879 Gordon, J. Mackenzie, M.B., Hay, New South Wales. 

1878 Goyder, George Woodropfe, Surveyor General, Adelaide, South 

AustraHa. 

1879 Grant, E. H., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
1879 Green, Charles de Treville, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1879 IGrice, J., Messrs. Grice, Sumner & Co., Melbourne, Australia. 

1873 Graham, John, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1877 Grant, Thomas Hunter, Stadacona Bank, Quebec, Canada. 

1876 Graves, John Buller, Biverina, New South Wales. 

1877 Green, Bobert Cottle, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1875 Griffith, Hon. T. Bisely, Colonial Treasury, Sierra Leone, West 

Africa. 

1877 Griffith, Hon. W. Bbandfobd, C.M.G. , Auditor-General, Bridgetown, 

Barbadoes, West Indies. 

1876 GuRNEY, Frank, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1877 f GzowsKi, LiEUT.-CoLONEL C. S. (A.D.C. to Her Majesty the Queen) 

Toronto, Canada. 

1874 Haddon, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
1872 Haliburton, B. G., Q.C, Ottawa, Canada. 

1878 Hall, Hon, William Henry, M.L.C.,' Nassau, Bahamas. 

1878 Hancock, Hon. Henry J. Burford, Attorney-General of the Leeward 

Islands, Antigua, West Indies. 
1876 Hardy, C. Burton, Adelaide, South Australia. 



Non-Resident Fellows. xxxi 

Year of 
SleotioD. 

1878 Harley, Hon. ^Colonel R. W., C.B., C.M.G., Lieut.-Govemor 

of Grenada, West Indies. 
875 Hart, Lionel, British Sherbro, West Africa. 
878 Hart, Montagu P., Messrs. Hart Bros., British Sherbro*, West 

Africa. 
.879 Hawdon, C. G., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
.878 Hazell, Hon. John H., M.L.C., St. Vincent, West Indies. 
.878 Heaton, J. Heneaoe, Sydney, New South Wales. 
.876 Hechler, Rev. Professor W. H., Carlsruhe, Baden, Germany. 
.869 Hellmuth, The Right Rev. Isaac, Lord Bishop of Huron, Norwood 

House, London, Canada. 
.869 Henderson, Joseph, C.M.G., Pieterxnaritzburg, Natal. 
.876 Hennessy, His Excellency John Pope, C.M.G., Governor of Hong 

Eong. 
.878 Hett, J. Roland, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, Victoria, 

British Columbia. 
.876 Hewat, Captain J., Superintendent of the Cape Town Docks, Cape 

of Good Hope. 
.878 HicKsoN, Captain R. M., President of the Virgin Islands, Tortola, 

Virgin Islands, West Indies. 
.878 Hiddinoh, Dr. J., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
1878 HiGGiNs, D. W., Victoria, British Columbia. 
.878 Hiohstt, Anolesea, Melbourne, AustraHa. 

.872 Hill, Hon. P. Carteret, Colonial Secretary, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
.876 Hind, Professor Henry Y., Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
.879 Hood, Alexander, Merrang, Hexham, Victoria, Australia. 
i876 Hopkins, David, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, Fernando Po. 
1877 Hudson, John Frazer, Mossel Bay, Cape Colony. 
1876 HuoEL, Adolphe, Midland Railway of Canada, Port Hope, near 

Toronto, Canada. 
.876 Hughes, Henry EIent, Avenel, Adelaide, South Australia. 
.878 tHuoHEs, W. W., Wallaroo, South Australia. 
.879 HuGGiNs, Hastings C, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Stipendiary Magi- 
strate, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
.878 Hull, Hugh Munro, Clerk of Parliament, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
.878 Human, J. Z., M.L.A., Swellendam, Cape Colony. 
.872 Huntington, Hon. L. S., Q.C, M.P., Montreal, Canada. 
.878 Hyams, Abraham, Golden Spring, Jamaica. 



1879 Ibbotson, Charles, Geelong, Victoria, Australia. 



xxxii lioyal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election 

1874 



1879 

1871 

1876 

1872 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1876 

1870 
1873 
1878 

1875 
1872 
1877 
1869 

1869 

1869 

1878 
1878 
1877 

1876 



Irving, His Excellency Sir Henry T., K.C.M.G., Governor of 

Trinidad. 
Irving, Dr., Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Jackson, Thomas Witter, Puisne Judge of the Gold Coast Colony, 

Cape Coast Castle, 
t James, J. William, F.G.S., Kimberley, Griqualand West, Cape 

Colony, 
t Jenkins, H. L., Indian Civil Service. 
Jett&, L. a., Montreal, Canada. 

Johnson, Alfred W. Warleigh, Brighton, Melbourne, Australia. 
Johnson, Matthew Trotter, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Johnson, G. Cunningham, St. Kitt's, West Indies. 
Johnson, H, C. Boss. 
Jones, Albert H., Kiagston, Jamaica. 

Jones, S. TwentVman, Stanmore, Bindebosch, near Cape Town. 
Jordan, Henry, F.S.S., Begistrar-General, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Keeper, Samuel, C.E., Brooksville, Ontario, Canada. 

Kelsey, J. F., F.S.S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Kemsley, James, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

Ker, Bobert, Auditor-General, Victoria, British Columbia (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Kingsmill, John Jachereau, County Judge, Walkerton, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Kingsmill, Nicol, Toronto, Canada. 

Knevett, J. S., British Columbia. 

Knox, Edward, Sydney, New South Wales. 

KoRTRiGHT, His Excellency C. H., C.M.G., Governor of British 
Guiana. 

Kriel, Bev. H. T., AUwal North, Cape Colony. 



1878 Laborde, W. Melville,* British Sherbro*, West Africa. 
1878 La Mothe, E. A., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1876 Landale, Walter, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
1878 Lark, F. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1878 ILaknach, Hon. William J. M., C.M.G., The Camp, Dunediii, 

Otago, New Zealand. 

1877 ' Lascelles, Edward H., Geelong, Victoria, AustraHa. 
1875 ! Leeb, p. G., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1877 ! Lees, James, care of Messrs. Lees & Moore, Oamaru, Otago, New 
' Zealand. 



Non-Resident Fellows. xxxiii 



of 
Klectioii. 



1877 I Lembero, p., Pfeetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

1878 Levey, Charles E., Quebec, Canada. 

1878 : Lbvey, G. Coluns, C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia. 

1878 Levy, George, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1877 Levin, W. H., WeUington, Now Zealand. 
1876 ; Lewis, Albert, St. Vincent, West Indies. 

1879 Liversidge, Professor A., P.G.S., P.R.G.S., Sydney, New South 
I Wales. 

1876 LoGGiE, J. Craig, C.M.G., Lispector-General of Police, Freetown, 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
1876 ; LoNGDEN, His Excellency Sir James R., K.C.M.G., Governor of 

Ceylon. 

1876 LoDw, M. J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 LovBLL, Dr. Francis H., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1879 Lynch, James A., Bridgetown, Barbadoes, West Lidies. 
1868 Lynn, W. Frank, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

1879 Lyons, Frank, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1875 Magdonald, Murdo, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1873 Macdougall, Hon. Wm., C.B., M.P., Toronto, Canada. 

1879 McCarthy, James D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Lagos, West 

Africa. 
1879 McCuLLOCH, William, Melbourne, Australia. 

1877 fMcGiBBON, James H. C. (Superintendent Cape Town Botanical 

Gardens), Holly Lodge, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 f McLean, Douglas, Marackakaho, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1878 MgLeod, Captain Murdoch, Provost-Marshal, Georgetown, Dcme- 

rara. West Indies. 
1875 MoMaster, Alexander, Waikaura, Otago, New Zealand. 
1871 MoMuRRAY, J. S., Barrister, Toronto, Canada. 

1879 I Mackenzie, Frank, Royal Mail Steam Ship Company. 

1869 Maonab, Bev. Dr., Sector of Darlington, Bowman villc, Ontario, 
Canada. 

1877 ; McNeily, Alexander J. W., M.H.A., St. John's, Newfoundland. 

1878 ' Macpherson, Alex. C, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1878 Macpherson, Brigadier-General Herbert, V.C.,C.B., Commanding 

at Mooltan, Pimjaub, India. 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1869 
1875 



Malabro, William, Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. 
Manpord, William, Bridgetown, Barbadoes, West Indies. 
Marrast, Hon. Louis Ferdinand, M.L.C, Grenada, West Indies. 
Mason, Henry Sly, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Marais, p. J., Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 



xxxiv 

Yearot 
EieotJoxi* 

1875 

1870 
1876 

1878 
1878 

1876 

1878 

1874 

1879 

1876 
1878 

1877 

1879 

1878 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 

1876 
1877 
1877 



Royal Colonial Institute, 

Martin Edwabd, care of J. G. Dougalty, Esq., Burke Street, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
Melbourne, Charles Sydney Dick, Bookhampton, Queensland. 
Mends, W. Fisher, Colonial Bank, St. Kitt's, West Indies. 
Merger, William Jabies, C.E., Elmina, Gold Coast Colony. 
Merriman, The Bight Bey. N. J., D.D,, Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town, Cape Colony. 
Mewrant, Louis Henry, J.P., Civil Commissioner and Besident 

Magistrate, Biversdale, Cape Colony. 
Miller, John Lindsay, M.D., F.P.P.S., P.B.C.S., Launceston, 

Tasmania. 
fMiLLS, Captain Charles, C.M.G., Under- Colonial Secretary, Cape 

Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Milne, Sir William, President of the Legislative Council, Sunny- 
side, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Milner, Henry, Natal, South Africa. 
Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel, Hon. C.B.H., Colonial Secretary, 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
Mitchell, Hon. Samuel, Colonial Secretary, St. George's, Grenada, 

West Indies. 
Moloney, Alfred, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
Molteno, Hon. J. C, M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Moodie, G. p., Transvaal, South Africa. 
MooDiE, Thomas, M.L.A., Swellendam, Cape Colony. 
Moore, William H., Antigua, West Indies. 
MoRTLocK, W. B., Adelaide, South AustraHa. 
MuGOERiDGE, Arthur L., General Post-Office, Buenos Ayres, South 

America. 
MuNRo, J. P. G., J.P., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
Murphy, Sir Francis, St., Melhourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
tMusGRAVE, His Excellency Sir Anthony, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
Jamaica. 



1875 
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1876 
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1879 



Nairn, John, Pourerere, Napier, New Zealand. 

f Nelson, Frederick, Havelock, Napier, New Zealand. 

NicHOLLs, Kerry, Queensland. 

Nightingale, Percy, Civil Commissioner and Besident Magistrate, 

Victoria East, Cape Colony. 
Nind, Philip Henry, Auditor-General, Trinidad. 
NiTOH, George H., Manager Standard Bank, King WiUiam's Town, 

Cape Colony, 



N&n'Resident FeUowi. 

1878 NivsH, LiBUT.-CoLOKEi. Enos Bowan, Eingston, Jamaica. 

1879 tMoBLE, John, Clerk of the HonM of Assembl;, Gape Town, Ga|>e 
of Good Hope. 

1878 HoROHEDczB, BAKnsL, Toronto, Canada. 
1878 NoxTEi, Pkedkhilk W., MJl., Cape of Good Hope. 
186S NoBiUHBT, TiiK Most Noble thb Masquis of, G.C.M.G., Governor 
of Victoria.. 
NoBTON, Edwdi, J,P., Grenada, West Indies. 
1874 NowLiK, John, M.H.A., Sydney, New South Walee. 
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O'BsizM, Majob Vf. E. Basbik, Ontario, Canada. 

O'Uallokak, J. 8., oate of Frederick Wright, Esq., Greeham 

Gbambera, Adchude, South Australia. 
0'Hai.i.et, Hon.Edwabd L. Attorncy-Gtiioi-al, Eingeton, Jamaica. 
Oboiad, p., M.D., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
t Obword, Frakgis, Melbourne Australia. 
Obpem, Fbancis H. S., Surveyor General, Eimberley, Gnqoaland 

West, South Africa. 
Od&elkt, Lieut-Colonel Ralph, Bengal Staff Corps. 

Paddon, John, Batkly, Cape Colony. 
tPADtT, Hkhby Nicholas, Halifax, Nova Bcotia. 
Pabkbs, Sib Habbt, E.C.B., Ambaesador at the Court of Japan, 

Yedo. 
Pabxbb, William Albiakdeb, Chief Justice, British Honduras. 
Pabsoks, Cecil, Bloomfieid, Hamilton, Taemanin. 
Patebson, John, M.L.A., I'ort Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Payke, T. B., Uelbonme, Australia. 
Peacocx, Caleb, J.P., Adelaide, South Anetralia. 
pEABSB, Benjamik W., Fcruwood, Victoria, British Columbia. 
tPEABOE, E., MJI.It Wellington, New Zealand. 
Pebot, Adouhus William, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
Pethads, Geobob J., Eingston, Jamaica. 
Phabazva, Bobebt, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Phelps, J. J., Qnahnby, Tasmania, and Uelboome Club, Uelbooroe, 

Australia. 
Pbilippo, Hov. Geoboe, Attorney- General, Hong Eong. 
Phillipo, J. C, M.D., Eingston, Jamaica. 
Phillips, Gdlekan, Dry Biver Station, Wairarapa, Wellington 

New Zealand. 
Phillips, Hon. J. U., M.L.C., Ucliee, Dntish Hondurae, 
Pike, Chables, Treasoter of Lagos, West Africa. 
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1871 Pine, Sir Benjamin, KC.M.G. 

1875 PiNSENT, BoBEBT J., Q.C., St. John's, Newfoundland. 
1878 Plunkett, Edmund W., C.E., Digby, Nova Scotia. 

1877 tPoLLARD, William B., C.E., Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1878 tPoRTER, W., C.M.G. (late Attorney-General), Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 

1876 Potts, Thomas, St. John, New Brunswick. 

1876 Praed, Arthur Campbell, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1870 IPrentioe, Edward Alexander, F.S.A. (Scot.), F.B.G.S., Montreal, 

Canada (Corresponding Secretary). 
1872 Prestoe, Henry, Trinidad, West Indies. 

1879 Prowse, D. W., Q.C, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

1879 QuiN, George, Worcester, Cape Colony. 

1877 Beid, Alexander, Manager Colonial Bank, Georgetown Demerara, 

West Indies. 

1878 Beid, William W., Member of the General Legislative Council, 

Leeward Islands, St. Kitt's, West Indies. 
1876 Beineoeer, Bernhard Henry, B.A. , Auditor of the Gold Coast Colony, 

Accra, West Africa. 
1874 Bhind, W. G., Bank of New South Wales, Melbourne, Victoria, 

Australia. 

1878 Eichmond, James, New South Wales. 

1879 BoBERTs, William, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1876 Robertson, Alexander W., Ottawa Toorak, Victoria, AustraUa. 
1876 Robertson, William, Melbourne Club, Victoria, AustraUa. 

1879 BoBiNsoN, His Excellency Sib William C, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, Government House, Singapore. 

1878 Robinson, His Excellency William, C.M.G., Governor of the 

Bahamas, Government House, Nassau, Bahamas. 

1879 BoBiNsoN, C. A., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1869 Robinson, Major C. W., Rifle Brigade (Staff), South Africa. 

1872 Robinson, Christopher, Q.C, Beverley House, Toronto, Canada. 

1869 Robinson, John, M.L.C, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

1878 Booers, Murray, Raymond Terrace, Hunter River, New South 

Wales. 

1879 RoLLAND, Adam, Blackstone Hill Station, Otago, New Zealand. 

1876 Rolleston, Christopher, C.M.G., Auditor-General, Sydney, New 

South Wales. # 

1877 RoMiLLY, Alfred, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
1876 Ronald, R. B., Victoria, Australia. 
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Yew of 
KleciioD 

187B BoNALDsoN, John J., J.P., Clarendon, Jamaica. 

1875 BowSy HiB ExoELLENOY Samuel, O.M.O., Governor of the West 

African Settlements. 
1871 BusDEN, Oeobob W., Clerk of Parliament, Melbourne. 
1877 BussELL, Abthub E., Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1877 BussELL, Geoboe, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 BussELL, H. C, Government Astronomer, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 BussELL, Hon. Hxnby Bobxbt, M.L.O.,Mount Herbert, Waipuknrau, 

Napier, New Zealand. 

1878 BussELL, Logan, D. H., M.D., Government Park, near Spanish 

Town, Jamaica. 
1878 BussELL, BoBEET, LL.B., Barrister, Government Park, near 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

1875 BussELL, Phillip, Camgham, Victoria, Australia. 

1877 BussELL, Captain William B., M.H.B., Flaxmere, Hawkes Bay, 

New Zealand. 

1878 BussELL, William, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1878 ISt. George, Henby Q., Toronto, Canada, and Montpelier, France. 
1874 Samuel, Hon. Saul, C.M.G., Postmaster-General, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

1878 Sandbbson, John, Durban, Natal. 

1876 Sabjeant, Henby, Wanganui, New Zealand. 

1879 Sabl, a. J., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1877 Saueb, J. W., M.L.A., Aliwal North, Cape Colony. 

1878 ' Sawxbs, John, Manchester, Jamaica. 

1878 ; ScHooLES, Henby B. Pipon, Barrister^t-Law, St. Eitt's, West Indies. 
1876 I Scott, Henby, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1868 t Scott, Sib J., K.C.M.G. (late Governor of British Guiana). 
1871 Sebocold, G. p., 48, Kue de Prince Albert, Boulogne, France. 

1879 Sewell, Hon. Henby, M.L.C, Trelawny, Jamaica. 
1879 Shand, Sib C. Fabquhab, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1879 Shand, Jajces Widbinoton, Henrietta House, Vacoas, Mauritius. 
1876 Shabpe, Henby, Provost-Marshal, St. Oeorge's,Grenada,West Indies. 
1876 Shaw, Majob £. W., Indian Staff Corps, care of Messrs. King, 
King & Co., 6, Church Lane, Bombay. 

1869 Shepstonk, Sib TnE0PHn.us, K.C.M.G., Pretoria, Transvaal, South 

Africa. 
1869 SHEPSTONE,THE0PHiLrs,M.L.C.,Pictermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa. 
1876 Shebiff, Hon. W. Musgbave, Attorney- General, St. George's, 

Grenada, West Indies. 
1876 1 Simmons, Hon. Chables, M.L.C, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
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1877 SiMMS, W. K., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1875 Smidt, Abraham de, Surveyor-General, Cape Town, Cape of Good 

Hope. 

1878 f Smith, Hon. Donald A., M.P., Montreal, Canada. 

1872 Smith, Sib Fbangts, Chief Justice of Tasmania, Hobart Town. 

1878 Smith, James F., Barrister, Toronto, Canada. 

1877 Solomon, Hon. George, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1876 Solomon, Michael, Seville, St. Ann, Jamaica. 

1879 SouTHGATE, J. J., Victorfa, British Columbia. 

1877 f Spence, J. Brodie, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1870 Spensley, Howard, Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

1878 Stahlschmidt, Thos. Lett, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1875 Stanford, J. F., Diamond Fields, South Africa. 

1874 Stanford, Bobert Harley, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 t Stephens, Bomeo, Montreal, Canada. 

1879 Stevens, Colonel W. F., Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
1879 Stirling, J. Launcelot, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1879 Stokes, J. M., M.D., Millboume, Napier, New Zealand. 
1879 Stott, Thomas, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1876 Studholme, John, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1876 Sullivan, A. F., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1879 Tait, M. M., Cape of Good Hope. 

1877 ITanner, Thomas, Havelock, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 
1879 Taylor, Hon. E. B. A., Colonial Secretary, Nassau, Bahama. 
1872 ITennant, The Hon. Sir David, M.L.A., Speaker of the House 

of Assembly, Cape of Good Hope. 
1874 Thibandeau, Alfred, Quebec, Canada. 
1879 Thomson, James, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1874 Thompson, Thomas, British Vice-Consul, Lorenzo Marques, Delagoa 

Bay, South Africa. 

1878 Thomson, Matthew C, Bockhampton, Queensland. 
1872 Thorne, Cornelius, Shanghai, China. 

1875 Tiffin, Henry H., J.P., Napier, New Zealand. 

1879 ToBiN, Andrew, Wingader, Balaclava, Melbourne, AustraUa 
1879 ToBiN, P. J., Wingader Station, Coonamble, New South Wales. 
1879 TosswiLL, Captain, E.G.D., Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1875 Troupe, H. E., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1869 Trutch, Hon. J. W., C.M.G. 

1874 Tyssen, G. E., Victoria, Australia. 

1877 Traffobd, G., Chief Justice, Si Vincent, West Indies* 
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1878 Trimmeb, Fbedebick, Adelaide, South Aastralia. 



1878 

1879 
1876 
1869 
1877 

1876 



Unucke, A.M., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Varley, John, Stipendiary Magistrate, Eapunda, South Australia. 
VsiTGH, Dr. J. T., Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Vebdon, Sib Geoboe, K.C.M.G., G.B., Melbourne. 
Vebley, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 



tWALKEB, Hon. Edwabd Noel, M.L.D., Assistant Colonial Secre 
tary, Kingston, Jamaic a. 

1878 Walkbb, Majob John, London, Canada. 

1874 tWALKEB, R. B. N., M.A., P.R.Q.S., British Sherbro', West Africa. 

1879 Want, R. C, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1879 Wabd, Chables J., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1876 Wabd, J. H., St. George's, Grenada, West Lidies. 

1878 Wabd, William Cubtib, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1879 IWabk, John, Nalla-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia. 

1878 Wabben, Fbedebigk William, King Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1879 Watson, E. G., Melbourne, Australia. 

1875 Watson, Thomas, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Cape 

Town, Cape of Good Hope (Corresponding Secretary). 
1879 Watt, Edmund, District Magistrate, Roseau, Dominica, West Indies. 
1879 Watt, Geobob, Urana Station, Urana, New South Wales. 

1876 Watts, Hobage, M.D., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

1808 Weld, His Excellency Fbedebick A., C.M.G., Governor of Tas- 
mania. 

1878 IWestby, Edmund W., Pullitop and Buckaginga Station, New 
South Wales. 

1876 IWest-Ebskine, W.A.E., M.A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1877 Wbstmobland, Hon. Henby, M.L.C., Prospect, Annotfs Bay, 

P.O., Jamaica. 

1878 White, Abnold, Colombo Club, Ceylon. 

1876 Whitehead, Peboy, Leolrop, Harrismith, Orange Free State, South 

Africa. 
1872 Whitfield, R. H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
1875 Whitman, James, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
1878 Whttmobe, Hon. Colonel, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of New 

Zealand, The Grange, Hawkes Bay, N ew Zealand. 
1878 Whyham, Willum H., Antigua, West Indies. 

1878 WioLEY, James F., J. P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1879 : !¥iLLiAMS, Thb Rev. Fbedebick H., D,D., Dean of Grahamstown, 
> Cape Colony. 
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1876- WiiiMOT, Alkxandeb, J.P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1876 I Wilson, Frederick H., Cashmere, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1878 ! Wilson, John George Hannay, Orion Downs, Queensland. 
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Wilson, Hon. John N., M.L.C., Napier, New Zealand. 

t Wilson, Sir Samuel, Melbourne, Australia. 

Wilson, W. W., Barrister-at-Law, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Wing, Edgar, Clairmont, Clarence Plains, near Hobart Town, 

Tasmania. 
Winton, Bobeet, St. John's, Newfoundland. 
Wood, Beader Gilson, M.H.B.^ Auckland, New Zealand. 
Wood, George, Jun., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Wood, John Edward, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Wrenfordsley, Hon. Henry T., Procureur and Advocate General, 

Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Wyatt, Captain (late Cape Mounted Bifles). 

Young, Hon. C. Burney, M.L.C., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Young, Jess, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Young, Sir William, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia. 
tYouNG, Hon. William, A.G., C.M.G., Government Secretary and 

Lieut.-Govemor of British Guiana, Georgetown, Demerara, 

West Indies. 



THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 



SESSION 1878-79. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session 1878-79 was 
held in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, on Tuesday, November 
19th| 1878. His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., Chairman 
of the Council, presided. Amongst those present were the 
following : — 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and Lady Barkly ; Lord Kinnaird^ 
Sir John Coode, Mr. Arthur Hodgson, C.M.G., and Mrs. Hodgson, His Ex- 
cellency Dr. Blyden, Minister Plenipotentiary of Liberia ; The Lord Bishop 
of Donedin and Mrs.Nevill, Messrs. C. E. Solomon (Cape Colony), Franci»< 
B. Lark (Sydney), James A Youl, C.M.G., C. Bischoff (Canada), Misa 
Hayes, Col. Fremantle, Messrs. Arthur J. Otway, M.P., D. C. Andrew, 
H. J. Jourdain, M. Harvey, E. Vanghan Morgan, Henry Blaine, George 
Thorn (Queensland), C. Grant, T. Widgery, Francis A. Gwynne (Vic- 
toria), H. M. Whitehead, M. Bennys, John Noble (Cape Town), Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. T. Plewman, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Burton, Messrs. John McConnell (British Guiana), James Brace (Cape 
Colony), E. Hudson (Cape Colony), Mr. £. G. Barr and Miss Ban* (British 
Guiana), Mrs. Eddy, Messrs. S. A. Prus, Sidney Young, Mr. J. D. Thom- 
son and Miss Thomson, Messrs. C. F. Gtihan, Edward Bayley, H. W. 
Freeland, S. W. Silver, J. V. H. Irwin, H. A. Silver, Mr. and Mrs. C 
Bethel], Miss Taylor. Messrs. H. Taylor, Pembroke Jones, J. D. Wood,. 
Patrick Add (Adelaide), H. C. McDonald, Edwd. W. Westby (Sydney), 
John A'Deane (New Zealand), Donald Gollan (New Zealand), Chas. J. 
Nairn (New Zealand), Thomas Massey, Richard Haigh, J. S. Glover, 
George Russell (Sydney, New South WaJes), B. S. Lloyd, James H. Cross- 
man (Cape Colony), Rev. John G. H. HUl, Mr. Edward and Miss Chap- 
man (New South Wales), Miss Oldfield. Messrs. R. Gillespie (Canada), 
AFocking (Cape Colony), D. A. Buckler, Charles Conquest, Godfrey Turner, 
Frederick H. Fearon, Synd Abdur Rahman, Edwin Ransome, George L. 
Davson (British Guiana), Henry K. Davson (British Guiana), Edwin Guest^ 

B 
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J. J. Dancan (South Aastralia),H. J. Hicliman, J. Gibson Starko (Jamaica), 
F. E. Metcalfe, John Lascelles (Victoria), H. J. B. Darby, John Marshall, 
Andrew Stein (Cape Colony), A. Taylor Stein (Cape Colony), J. H. Great- 
head (Cape Colony), Henry Blaine (Cape Colony), Rev. Brymer Belcher, 
Mrs. E. M. Barry, Messrs. H. B. Hals well, W. Manley, S. Yardley* 
(Victoria), Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fanntleroy (Jamaica), Mr. and Mrs. 
Labilliere, Capt. Walrond Clarke, Messrs. Horace L. Nicholson, J. J. Knight, 
N. Darnell Davis (British Guiana), Chevalier O. W. A, Forssman (Trans- 
vaal), Messrs. H. C. Beeton (British Columbia), W. G. Smith, W. B. Dell, 
John F. Cooper (Melbourne), John Since, Mr. G. Molineux and Miss Moli- 
neux. Dr. G. Bennett (Sydney), Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. Goodliffe (Cape of 
Good Hope), Mr. T. J. Pewsall, Sir John Bennett, Dr. J. L. Miller (Tas- 
mania), Mr. Eric Sutherland (Consul-General for Liberia), and Hon. Mrs. 
Sutherland, Messrs. Thomas Hamilton, J. Wesley Bury, A. M. Collins, 
W. H. J. Carter, W. Whitcomer (Victoria), J. H. Barton (Cape Town), J. A. 
Webster (Melbourne), Albwt Lewis (St. Vincent, West Indies), G. Night- 
ingale, Miss Martin, Mr. Arthur L. Young and the Misses Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Westgarth (Victoria), Messrs. P. Capel Hanbury, Robert 
Stewart (Cape Colony), John J. Young, James P. Penny (New Zealand), 
J. Beaumont (West Indies), William Agnew Pope, Alex. Tumbull (Jamaica), 
Alfred Fagg (Natal), Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Briggs, Messrs. W. G. Lardner, 
J. C. 0. Meaur, A. Hay Hill, Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Da Costa. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Frederick Young) read the 
minutes of the Nintib Ordinary General Meeting of Session 1877-78, 
which were confirmed. He announced that 73 Fellows had been 
elected since the last Ordinary General Meeting, June 7th, consist- 
ing of 29 Besident, and 48 Non-Besident. 

The Resident Fellows comprise : — 

His Excellency the Marquis of Lome, K.T., Q^.C.M.Q^., Governor-General 
of Canada ; Qen. Sir Hastings Doyle, K.G.M.G., Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P., Ernest L. Meinertzhagan, Esq., H. J. 
Le Cren, Esq., Walter Tumbull, Esq., Alexander Tumbull, Esq., B. J. Foord, 
Esq., James MoOosh Clarke, Esq., Thomas Harbottlc, Esq., William Hay, Esq., 
Dr. P. Shiclair Laing, William Oliver Dodgson, Esq., Syud Abdnr Rahman, 
Robert Brace Bell, Esq., Capt. E. Walter, Arthur L. Muggeridge, Esq., 
William Oakley, Esq., Richardson Evans, Esq., Stewart Gardner, Esq., David 
Smith, Esq., Thomas W. Rough, Esq., Frank L. Amiitage, Esq., Kenric E. 
Brodribb, Esq., Stephen Bourne, Esq., John Lascelles, Esq., Alexander Ward, 
Esq., James Gibson Starke, Esq. 

The Non-Resident Fellows consist of — 

The Hon. P. O. Fysh, M.H.A., Tasmania; John Sanderson, Esq., Natal; 
James F. Wigley, Esq., J.P., South Australia ; Caleb Peacock, Esq., J.P., South 
Australia; F. W. Warren, Esq., Jamaica; George Fairbaim, Esq., Victoria, 
Australia ; P. Elicio Auvray, Esq. , Jamaica ; William Andrews, Esq., Jamaica ; 
Fairfax Fenwick, Esq., New Zealand; John G. H. Wilson, Esq., Queensland ; 
Hon. Wm. J. M. Lamach, M.H.R., New Zealand ; Dr. John L. Miller, 
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Tasmania ; W. H. Whyham, Esq., Antigaa, West Indies ; Wm. H. Moore, Esq., 
Antigua, West Indies ; Henry R. Pipon Sohooles, Esq., Antigua, West Indies ; 
Hon. Henry J. Burford Hancock, Antigua, West Indies; Frederick Trimer, 
Esq., South Australia ; Jesse Young, Esq., South Australia; The Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Pretoria ; Montagu P. Hart, Esq., West Africa ; W. Melville 
Laborde, Esq., West Africa; Hon. John H. Hazell, M.L.C., St Eitt's, West 
Indies; Hon. John Sawers, M.L.C., Jamaica; Lieut. -Col. E. Rowan Niven, 
Jamaica; Hon. J. B. Arundel Aolond, M.L.G., New Zealand; C6L R. W. 
Harley, O.M.G., O.B., Lieut.-Govemor of Grenada; Alfred Fagg, Esq., Natal* 
J. S. Knevett, Esq., British (Columbia; Captain Murdoch MoLeod, British 
Guiana; William W. Reid, Esq., St Eitt*s, West Indies ; Captain R. M. 
HiokBon, President of the Virgin Islands; Gilbert T. Carter, Esq., Antigua, 
West Indies; George Levy, Esq., Jamaica ; His Excellency William Robinson^ 
C.M.G., Governor of the Bahamas; Hon. William Mazuford, M.L»C., Bar- 
badoes; Edmund Walter Plunket, Esq., Nova Scotia; John Caimcross, Esq., 
Mossel Bay, Cape Colony; Malcolm Eraser, Esq., M.L.C., West Australia; 
Henry Sjitz Davson,Esq., British Guiana; (George L. Davson, Esq., British 
Guiana; J. Heneage Hcaton, Esq., New South Wales; George Woodroffe 
Goyder, Esq., South Australia ; Capt. Robert G. D. Tosswill, New Zealand. 

It was also annoanced that donations to the Library had been received 
from the following : — 

mie Government of British Guiana : 

Court of Policy Ordinances of British Guiana. 
The Government of the Dominion of Canada : 

Sessional Papers, 1878, and Blue Books, 1878. 
The Government of the Cape of Good Hope : 

Blue Book of the Cape of Good Hope, 1877 ; Extracts from the 
Journals of the House of Assembly. 
The Government of Ceylon : 

Administration Reports, 1878. 
The Government of Natal : 

Natal Blue Book, 1877. 
The Government of New South Wales : 

Votes and Proceedings of the Legislature, 7 voIf. 1876-7. 
The Government of New Zealand : 

Parliamentary Papers, 1878 ; Parliamentary Debates, 1878. 
The Government of Queensland : 

Acts of Parliament, 1877. 
The Gk>vemment of South Australia : 

Parliamentary Papers, 1877 ; Acts of Parliament, 1876-7. 
The Government of Tasmania : 

Statistics of Tasmania, 1877. 
The Government of Victoria : 

Statistical Register of Victoria, 1376. 
The Legislative Assembly of Ontario : 

Statutes of Ontario, 1878. 
The Legislative Assembly of Quebec : 

Statutes of Quebec, 1878. 
The Secretary of State for India : 

Administration Reports of India, 1870-77. 
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The Agent General for New South Wales : 

Kew South Wales Blue Book, 1877 ; Moore's Australian Almanac, 
1878. 
The Agent General for Victoria : 

Statistical Register of Victoria, 1876. 
The Registrar G^eral of Queensland : * 

Vital Statistics of Queensland, 1877. 
The Department of State, Washington, U.S. : 
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The Chairman then called upon Fbedebice Young, Esq., to read 
the following paper :— 



ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES AT THE PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 

The happy inspiration of the genius of the late illnstrions and 
lamented Prince Consort inaugurated, in the year 1851, a new era 
for exhibiting the state of development of the arts and manu- 
factures of all nations to the world. For the first time in history 
an admirable opportunity was afforded for instituting a compre- 
hensive comparison of their relative progress ia those sciences and 
inventions which constitute the types of an advanced civilisation. 
We all know that the splendid conception of His Royal Highness 
was a brilliant and triumphant success. The impulse it gave to 
trade was immense. The rapid improvements, which subsequently 
took place in every art and manufacture, were everywhere most 
marked and conspicuous. Abundant proofs of the wonderful ex- 
tent to which this progress has been carried are apparent to all 
those who have witnessed the Exhibitions of Paris in 1855 and 
1867, of our own in 1862, of Vienna in 1878, and of Philadelphia 
in 1876. 

The whole world appears to have been stimulated to put forth 
its utmost energies in waging this vital and critical contest of 
Peace. Each separate community has competed in keen but 
friendly rivalry to excel every other, and has advanced at railway 
speed along the road of improvement in the arts and manufactures 
of its own individual nationality. 

The latest example which is presented to us of judging of the 
extraordinary progress everywhere being made is shown in the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878, just closed after a most brilliant 
success. This superb Exhibition, more magnificent than any of its 
predecessors, this marvellous conception, carried out with aU the 
admirable skill in execution, so characteristic of the quick percep- 
tions of our sharp-witted neighbours across the Channel, marks a 
fresh episode in the annals of industrial art. It was impossible for 
anyone to find himself within the boundary of that vast arena with- 
out being deeply impressed. A feeling of wonder, and well nigh of 
awe, must have struck the most casual observer, at the vivid group- 
ing of the almost countless mass of objects of beauty and utility, and 
the myriad articles of human skill spread out in every direction, in 
such rich and abundant profusion. On all sides there was ample 
food for serious reflection as well as for the highest admiration. No 
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sensible Englishman could liave walked through the long corridors, 
displaying endless vistas of the varied products of other nations, 
without coming to the conclusion that in the world's rivah^^ for 
the foremost place in arts and manufactures, the keenest com- 
petition is being exercised in this, the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Whether his eye rested on the grand show of France (more 
conspicuous, as was to have been expected, perhaps, than all the 
rest), or of the United States, or of Bussia, Austria, or Italy, of 
Switzerland, Spain, or Belgium, of Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
China, India, or Japan, he would be convinced of this. Nor would 
he disguise from himself the opinion (which many of us may be 
excused for holding), that while we are already distanced by other 
nations in some few of the (esthetic regions of the fine arts, we are 
very closely emulated also in many of those industrial manufac- 
tures, in which we have hitherto prided ourselves on possessing the 
first place, by universal admission, as being exclusively our own. 

From these preliminary remarks on the general features of the 
Exhibition I pass on to consider more particularly the subject of 
my paper itself. Before I do so, however, it is only common 
justice to call attention to the signal services which have been 
rendered to the British nation, in connection with the Paris 
Exhibition, by H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. It is imiversally 
admitted (and most especially by the French themselves), that its 
success was mainly owing to the admirable initiative, and the 
prompt energetic action of His Boyal Highness. The interest 
which he showed in it from the first — his indefatigable activity, 
spirit, tact, and kindly feeling towards everyone — the ardent zeal 
with which he threw himself into the whole subject, mastering 
every detail, and allowing the influence of his name to be felt 
everywhere, produced the most marked effect, and at once secured 
the great enterprise from any risk or chance of failure. The 
Prince's own strong interest in the success of the Exhibition 
infused into others a corresponding confidence in it. Especially 
have England and her Colonics reason to be grateful to His Boyal 
Highness. While stimulating by his influence and example their 
energies to the utmost to take care to show that they were able to 
hold their own, he secured for them a high and honourable position 
in the cosmos competition, and has been the means of enabling 
them to win distinctions, of which they have every reason to be 
proud. 

I now proceed to take a brief and rapid glance at that part of 
the Exhibition occupied by England and her Colonies. 

Entering the Exhibition Building at the centre of the principal 
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facade of the Graud Vestibule of tlie Champ de Ulars, faoing the 
Seine, and tui'ning to the right, the visitor soon found himself in 
the midst of the British section. The space occupied by this section 
amounted to 861,000 square feet — 104,000 feet more than the space 
occupied by the same section at the Paris Exhibition of 1807- But 
it is a noteworthy fact that, in consequence mainly of the liberality 
of the exhibitors themselves, and also partly to the diminished 
staff with which Sir Philip Cuuliffe Owen has done his escelieiit 
and arduous work, the British section put the Government to 
less expense than any previous exhibition of the same kind. The 
zeal and public spirit of many of the English exhibitors has been 
most remarkable. It is recorded that while the facade, buildings, 
furniture, and fittings of the viirious houses in the British section 
of the Street of all Nations oost ;e25,000, only £1,700 had to be 
met by the Eoyal Commission. Again, in the Machinery Gallery 
twelve exhibitors alona spent between them i31,700 in freight, 
fittings, and ■wages ; and several others spent more than £1,000 
each. Fourteen of the principal London exhibitors spent amongst 
them in the General Industrial Gallery no less a sum than £80,000. 
These facts are most remarkable, as affording evidence of the spirit 
of enterprise, zeal, and liberality with which those who constituted 
England's delegates on this occasion fulfilled the voluntary respon- 
sibility they had undertaken in resolving that she should be fully, 
fairly, and worthUy represented, regardless of cost to themselves. 
It must be fu!t at ones that they succeeded in producing for 
their country by their aggregate exertions a most magnificent and 
beautiful display. One of the great charms of this part of the 
Exposition Univorsellc was the British Fine Ai't Gallery. In the art 
of painting particularly England was well and worthily represented. 
The names of Alma Tadema and Calderon, ^^'atts and Millais, 
Leightonand Leslie, Hubert Herkomer, Oule3H,andOrchard3on; the 
late Sir Francis Grant and Sir Edwin Landseer, and Philhps and 
Walker, and others, whose familiar and beautiful pictures adorned 
this department, Euffitiently attest the high position England 
took, and the distinguished rauk she hold iu this portion of the 
Exhibition. Nor ought E.A.s like E. M. Barry and G. E. Street 
nor Waterhouse and Wyatt, Pearson, Soddon, Horace Jones and 
Norman Shaw {who have won prizes in this section for their 
drawing and architectural models), to be omitted from the notice of 
a list so honourable to their country's fame. The high character 
of the pictures may be appreciated from the fact that two were 
valued for insorance at £10,000 each, ten at £4,000 each, and 
hundred at £1,000 each. 
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In glass and pottery, also, England held a foremost rank. The 
wonderful improvement which has taken place in these art products 
since 1851 must be apparent to all those who had an opportunity 
of seeing the Exhibition of that year in Hyde Park, and of com- 
paring the specimens then shown with those lately exhibited at 
Paris. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful than the displays 
of Tliomas Webb and Sons, Ostler, Doulton, and Minton. The 
admirers of china, too, lingered long over the lovely cases which 
contained the chef (Tceuvres of the Royal Worcester Porcelain Works, 
and Wedgwood, Copeland, Mortlock, and others, lost in admiration 
at their exquisite designs and marvellous execution and workman- 
ship, wortliily illustrating the excellence England has attained in 
this beautiful branch of Art. 

The strong point, however, on which England has always taken 
her stand, and on which she has ever claimed the premier place 
among nations (as being ** the workshop of the world*'), is her manu- 
facturing machinery. At Paris it must be admitted, without dispa- 
ragement to the remarkable and admirable show made by many 
other countries, she made a splendid display. Here, at least, in 
spite of some natural anxiety on the subject, consequent on the 
surprising and somewhat startling proofs of the producing capa- 
bilities of their Continental and American rivals in the industrial 
contest, English manufacturers who have visited Paris may have 
returned home persuaded that they are still at the ''top of the 
tree.** This conviction will not, however, have been arrived at 
without some compunction, and they may not be altogether quite 
so confident of the matter as before. They will also feel 
that they are not altogether, as they previously imagined, 
"masters of the situation," or be disposed to underrate the 
astonishing progress made on the Continent and in the United 
States in the endeavour to wrest their vantage-ground of supremacy 
from them. They mtti^t have acquired a keener and plainer appre- 
ciation of the difficulties they have to encounter in maintaining 
their former control of the markets of the world. As an illustra- 
tion cf the prevailing opinions held on this subject by those 
competent to judge, it may be mentioned that a leading manu- 
facturer of Birmingham said to me in Paris that we should, he 
thought, be able to hold our own, ''if we could get through the 
trouble we liad in the present day with our workmen ; *' while 
another very large employer of labour at Sheffield expressed him- 
self as startled and alarmed at what he saw of the proofs of suc- 
cessful rivalry on the part of the Americans in the special branches 
of his own manufacturing trade. This gentleman, who confessed 
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that be Bbotild return home a "wiser and a sadder " man, la a 
partner iu an establislimeut emplojing thousands of workmen. He 
attributes the superiority of eevcral of the samples of hand and 
machine tools shoivn from the United States to the fact of the 
determination of the American artisan to make good work of every- 
thing he takes in hand, in centra-distinction to the growing most 
miachievous and demoralising sentiment which has prevailed 
during the last fifteen or twenty yeara among an increasing class 
of British workmen, that slovenly and bad work makes more work, 
and therefore is good for trade. Fatting aside the immorality of 
this notion, the ontcome merely of the grossest ignorance and 
stupidity, it is also the most dangerous and suicidal idea imaginable 
to be entertained by the artisans of a country so dependent as 
England is on its commercial and manufacturing supremacy. 
There is, unhappily, reason to think that there is much truth in 
the opinion expressed by the Sheffield manufactm-er referred to. 
The sooner the best portion of the artisan class determine to root 
out this scandal from their ranks, the better for them and for then- 
country. They cannot too soon resolve to teach nnd preach a 
better and higher nud wiser creed to all their fellow working-men, 
and their universal craft, and make up their niiuds that, whatever 
the amount of wages and remuneration they are able to obtain, 
before all things it is necessary that all work, of whatever kind, 
sort, or description they undertake, must be executed in the best 
manner, and performed with the highest skill and the most perfect 
ability at their command. 

Before quitting this subject, allusion ought also to be made to 
a most impohtic as well as indefensible practice on the part of 
many of our modern manufacturer e, which has of late years been 
gradually and somewhat extensively creeping into vogue. It is one 
of the results of an iusaue and ruinous race of wild and reckless com- 
petition, andadesire to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market at all hazards. Against the adoption of a too prevaihng 
practice of pinchbecif, shoddy, and sham in our manufactures, it is 
necessary to enter an earnest and emphatic protest. Imitations may 
be clever and akilful, but they will not take the place of the true and 
genuine article in the long run. By ti'ading on a previous high 
character and reputation they may have an apparent and ephemeral 
success, but when once the trickery is found out, the articles are 
abandoned iu disgust, all confidence is lost, and the very materials 
of which they are the spurious imitations, are in danger of bei 
altogether discarded &om the markets in which, before, they reigned 
supreme. This system is as utterly unjustifiable on the part of the 
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masters as " aeamped " work is ou the part of the uiou. It is equally 
fraudulent in itself, auj is sure to meet ultimately with fi-aad's 
reward, in the loss of supremacy in the markets of the world and 
in the consoqumt curtailment of national trade. 

In the matter of awards, tlie British oshibitors have no reason to 
b« dissDti!^lied witli tbo proportion bestowed upon tbcm. Exclnsive 
of IniUa and the Colonies, it appears from the official list that tboy 
have received 18 grand prizes, 9 diplomas of honour, 221 gold 
medals, 480 silver, 458 bronze, and 839 bouonrablo mcotious. 
Among eucb a number of exhibitors who have carried away honours 
on Uiis occasion, it would bo quite impossible to specify a tithe of 
those who have acquired distinction in the various braucbcs of the 
arts and manufactures they represented. Such names, however, aa 
Bausomcs, and Howard and Sous, for agricultural macbinoiy and 
implements ; Itodgers and Bons, for hand and machine took ; 
Brookes and Crookes, and Seymer and Cooke, for fine cutlery ; 
JesBops, for saws; John Brown and Co., and Cammell & Co., for 
the heavier kinds of rolled and hammered iron; Sir Joseph Whit - 
worth and Co., for machinery ; and Elkington and Co., for silver 
and silvcr-phite, may be cited as typical examples of excellence and 
triumphant national supremacy in their respective classes, to which, 
if time and space permitted, a long additional list of disUugnished 
names might be deservedly appended. 

.Utogether, considering the fine display she has made, and the 
prizes anrarded to her, England has good reason to be proud of her 
position at the Paris Exhibition of 1876. By the lamels she has 
won she has inoreaacd the lustre of her industrial fame. But she 
has been tanght a lesson of warning, loo, which it would be well for 
ber people to lay acrionaly to heart. In a recent number of a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of trade and manufacture, thero 
appears an excellent and e^austive criticism on this subject. It 
concludes with some appropriate remarks, which will form a fitting 
[ finish to this sketch of the place the mother-country of the British 
Empire occupies in the latest indubtrial contest of the world. jVfter 
viewing in detail the various manufacturing products to bo found 
B tbo entire Enghsh section, the article in question omls thus : — 
c The sum of the matter is this : that though wo are in no way 
Vkthiud other nations, they are, or soon will bo, in n position to bo 
i-ctly independent of ns. Our ctiief care should be that they do 
lot snatch from us markets in other countries on which we now 

vnd for our export trade. Those who think thero is no danger 
f this had bettor visit Paris and see for themselves, and, we doubt 
Bot, vin soon be coovinced to the contrary." 
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THE COLONIES. 

From the English section I now turn to the Colonies. Well 
indeed, may England be proud of them ! In the magnificent dis- 
play of their collective products of Nature and of Art, linked 
together with those of the mother-country, as it were, by a sort of 
Imperial Federation, they afforded a grand illustration of the 
nascent power of the bulwarks of Great Britain's world-wide and. 
mighty Empire. 

At the western extremity of the Grand Vestibule the first objects 
which met the eye were the Colonial trophies. Conspicuous 
among them was the centre one, representing our noble Canadian 
Dominion. 

This pine-wood structure, formed partly of timber and partly of 
polished worked wood, rose in four stories, with a staircase to the 
summit, to a height of upwards of ninety feet. It was filled with 
stuffed animals, birds, and fishes, and specimens of coal and 
minerals of Canada, and a varied selection of her natural and arti- 
ficial productions. In the angles of the building at this spot stood 
the trophies of New South Wales, Victoria, South AustraHa, and 
Queensland. Obelisks towering up almost to the dome indicated 
tho wealth of gold produced from our great southern Colonies ; 
while /a special one, still larger than the others, was shown by 
South AustraUa to represent tho yield of her copper mines. Here 
too, might be seen a gigantic waggon, laden with the bales of the 
choicest wool of Victoria. Superb specimens of timber in huge 
slabs, ornamental woods, and mineral and vegetable products from 
all the Colonies, were collected at this place. 

Each of the great Colonies had its own special court in that part 
of the industrial galleries which formed the British Section. 



CANADA. 

Of these courts that of Canada was by far the largest. On 
entering it the attention was attracted to the large collection of 
minerals, rendered all the more interesting and valuable from their 
having been carefully arranged by Mr. Alfred E. C. Selwyn. Here 
also were bricks and other manufactured articles, including crucibles 
made from the ** plumbago " of the Company at Ottawa. Canada 
is, however, above all, an agricultural country ; and she showed a 
most interesting collection of cereals and other alimentary 
materials. Dr. May, one of the Secretaries of the Commission, 
and Mr. Selwyn, were among the exhibitors of stuffed animals and 
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fish. Some of these latter are of remarkable size. When we 
consider that, in addition to her magnificent lakes and rivers^ 
Canada possesses a coast-line of some three thousand miles, it ia 
not surprising that fish should be plentiful, and that the fishery 
trade should form such an important branch of the industry of the 
Dominion. Many people in England may be surprised to learn 
that these fisheries give employment to two hundred thousand men^ 
a thousand ships, and seventeen thousand smacks, manned by 
seven thousand sailors and twenty-six thousand fishermen, The 
importance of the fisheries is growing every year. In 1870 they 
were valued at £1,820,000, and in 1874 at £2,240,000. 

Few of us in this country appreciate the rapidly-growing com- 
mercial value of Canada. In 1876 the total imports of the Dominion 
were rather less than twenty millions sterling, of which more than 
eight millions were from England; and of sixteen millions of 
exports, the mother-country received more than eight and a half 
miUions. 

The show of all kinds of machinery, agricultural implements, 
and carriages in the Canadian Court was most striking. It in- 
dicates the great enterprise and inventive ingenuity and skill of 
both her manufacturers and artisans. The people of the Dominion 
appear closely to resemble, in quickness of invention and shrewd 
energy, the qualities of their nearest neighbours, the Americans ; 
but a key to one of the principal causes of their successful pro- 
gress in the development of industrial art is probably to be found 
in their excellent and superior educational system. Evidences of 
this were shown in the remarkable exhibition of school books, 
maps, furniture, and accessories, made* by the Dominion, and most 
especially by the province of Ontario. In 1876, there were in 
Canada a total number of 12,488 primary public schools, with 
888,982 pupils between the ages of five and sixteen. The system 
includes, besides ordinary and superior English education, the 
classics, modern languages and mathematics, commercial, and 
scientific training. PubUc schools and high schools alike are 
open to those of both sexes who can pass the necessary examina- 
tions. The Canadians may well be proud of what has been done 
for education in the Dominion. 

While speaking of Canada, I must not omit to refer to the ad- 
mirable '* Handbook and Official Catalogue," which has been 
published by Mr. Thomas C. Keefer, the Executive Commissioner. 
It is a most interesting historical volume, as well as exhaustive 
catalogue of the Canadian section at the Paris Exhibition. 

The prizes awarded to Canada comprised four diplomas of honour, 
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seventeou golilj forty silver, and seveniy-scvcu bronze medals, I 
besides eighty-foiir liouourable mentions. This is nltogother a' 
diBtiugiiialied aud most creditable list. 

AUSTEALIA. i 

From the [Canadian, let us glanco at tlio Anstralian CourtSi i 
and first at the oldest of otii' possesaionB in that region, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

This noble Colony made a most effective show. Indubitable 
and astonishing proofs of the mine of tmtold wealth she possesses 
were revealed on every side. The collection of fossils, ores, and 
minerals exhibited by the Department of Mines was remarkably 
fine. Now South Wales has within her borders not only gold 
m profuse quantity, and preoions stones, but tin, copper, coal 
and iron, as well as almost every other kind of mineral in the 
known world. Again, in tliis favoured Colony valuable timber 
is grown, of which many handsome samples were eshibited, to- 
gether with an admirable collection of grain, fruits, and other 
agricultural produce, as well aa wine. Of this latter, the 
annual quantity produced in New South Wales has now reached 
nearly one million gallons. 

But, notwithstanding the long and marvellous list of her other 
wealth -bearing productions, her greatest glory has been in her 
wool. No wonder that the hundred specimens eshibited in the 
Now South Wales Court attracted such attention. Wo are told 
that within ten yeai's the number of sheep has increased ten-fold. 
Last year they exceeded 24^ millions. The exports of wool, live 
stock, bides &a., together amount at the present time to more 
than seven milliona sterling per annum. It will excite no sur- 
prise to find that New South Wales carried off a grand prize for 
her wool, one diploma of honoiu-, ten gold, twenty-six sUvor, and 
twenty-one bronze medals, with thirty-three honourable mentions. 
The few contributions of 

NEW ZEALAND 

were included in those of New South Wales, They comprised sam- 
ples of wool and an astringent extract, probably for lanoiug pur- 
poses ; a collection of ordinary articles made of wood, with some 
doors, hay-rakes, &c. ; a number of native manufactures, carving 
in wood and thorite, or greenstone, and photographs. New Zealand 
obtained one silver and one bronze medal. It is certainly much to 
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be regretted that this splendid and rapidly advancing Colony was 
not more conspicuously represented in her great natural riches 
and industrial products on this Occasion. 



VICTORIA, 

like her sister Colonies, made a remarkable and brilliant display. 
It would, of course, be impossible in a paper like this to enume- 
rate a tithe of the useful and beautiful articles exhibited. I 
can only mention a few, which must be taken as examples of the 
rest. A good collection of photographs gave an admirable idea of 
the principal buildings in Melbourne, as well as of the farms, fac- 
tories, and other establishments of the Colony. The Department 
of Crown Lands contributed a set of lithographic plans of towns, 
villages, countries, and parishes; the Department of Mines, 
geological maps of Australia, Victoria, the mines of Ballarat, 
Sandhurst, Gippsland, Ararat, &c.; and the Department of PubUo 
Instruction, photographs of no less than forty-five scholastic estab- 
lishments, built by the Oovernment, together with a model school- 
house, books, furniture &c., and other accessories used in Govern- 
ment schools. In the same department were exhibited a collection 
of books admirably printed, samples of paper, and specimens of 
bookbinding. In all these, Victoria is distinguished for excellence 
of both material and workmanship. A noticeable instance of her 
progress in the Fine Arts was to be seen in the exhibits of coloured 
glass, terra-cotta and other pottery, and paper-hangings. There 
was also an interesting collection of a great variety of precious 
stones, to which the Commissioner, the Hon. J. J. Casey, and 
others contributed. As a matter of course, the mineral products 
of Victoria attracted the greatest surprise and attention. They 
included casts of nuggets of gold, blocks of a superb collection 
of the metallic productions of the Colony, and blocks of auriferous 
quartz. In addition to exiiibits of gold and other metals by other 
contributors, the collection of the Department of Mines comprised 
more than fifteen hundred specimens. Wonderful evidences every- 
where met the eye in the Victorian Court of the extraordinary 
mineral riches of this wealth-creating Colony. Specimens ef 
native woods, shrubs, plants, timber, and other trees and vege- 
tables, shown by Mr. W. B. Guilfoyle, Director of the Botanical 
Gardens of Victoria, strikingly exhibited her native vegetable 
productions. Wool was also well represented by an admirable 
collection of the choicest specimens produced in the Colony. 
Among the various manufactured articles which showed the growing 
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industries of tliis prosperous Colony, may be remarked the excclleai 1 
specitneiis of leather, prepared skins, harness and saddlery, boots | 
and shoes, leather for book-binding, &C. There was a large collec- 
tion also of cei'eals, flour, and other agricultural produce, as well 
as of food substances proposed for exportation. The Commission, 
contributed a choice collection of wine of various growths, both 
red and white, and there were besides thirty or forty individual 
exhibitors, of several varieties of quality and escellcnce. Tho 
medals awarded to Victoria were eleven gold, thirty-two sUver, and i 
forty-two bronze, and thirty-fonr honourable mentions. 

SOUTH AUSTRALU. 

What a wonderful territory tho British Crown possesses in every 
quarter of the globe ! What a marvellous collection of its noble 
Colonies is peopling every part of Anstrnlia ! 

Younger, but larger than New South Wales, with an area of 
nine hundred thousand square miles, next let me mention South 
Australia. In Paris she also made a splendid show. With only 
about 237,000 inhabitants, she has a milhou and a half acres 
under cultivation, and sis millions of sheep, and she exports nearly 
five millions sterling worth of produce annually. Her great staples 
are wheat and wiue. In the former she is ready to challenge 
world. Her 68 lbs. wheat shown here was a splendid sample of 
that grain At present sho has more than a million acres under 
wheat. The export of wheat and flour this year ia estimated at 
two hundred thousand tons. Her wheat fetches the highest prica 
in the world, and most of it comes to the old home of Great 
Britain. The show of wool was very choice, principally me 
and there were some pure Angora goat-skins fit for rugs of great 
beauty. Those were worth from two to four pounds each. They 
were from animals bred in South Australia, from Asia Minor si 
The show of wine was large, both of white and red varietiea 
There was also an interesting collection of leather rugs, mats, muffs, 
Ac, made from the kangaroo, wallaby, and other native skins, as 
well as a great variety of silver-mounted emus' eggs, and other 
epeoimona of pretty Colonial jewellery. Another of her 
noticeable exhibits were specimens of the production of tlia silk- 
worm, which promises to become important, and the model trophy 
of one of her richest mineral productions, copper, of which her 
exports have reached no less a sum than fC62,772. Thirteei* 
hundred ounces of alluvial gold were also shown by her Commis- 1 
sioner, Mr. .Josiah Boothby, C.M.G., to whom great crudit is due I 
for the admirable and beautiful arrangement of his Court. 
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Of prizes, South Australia took a grand prize for her superb and 
nnequalled samples of wheat ; four diplomas of honour, one being 
for her wines ; two gold, fourteen silver, and twenty-three bronze 
medals, with thirty-three honourable mentions. Next we oome to 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Bmallin population, but rioh in its resources, this Colony sent an 
interesting collection to Paris. It looks forward to becoming a large 
grower of silk, and exhibits not only cocoons but thrown silk and 
articles woven from it by Mr. Brocklehurst, of Macclesfield, and 
Messrs. Desgrand and Co., of Lyons. Besides important speci- 
mens of lead and other ores, the exhibition of timber and orna- 
mental woods was very extensive. 

The class of natural products of sea and land presented two or 
three important commercial items. The Albany Committee con- 
tributed a collection of whalebone-oil and spermaceti. It is said 
that whales are very numerous on the coast of Western Aus- 
tralia, attaining a length of from thirty-eight to seventy feet, and 
producing sometimes as much as fifteen tons of oil, worth £iO 
per ton. 

Among other valuable commodities exhibited were swan's-down, 
pearl oyster shell, coral, guano, wool, tobacco, and wine. 

Western AustraHa obtained one diploma of honour, two silver, 
eight bronze medals, and four honourable mentions. 

Passing by 

. TASMANIA, 

(beautiful Tasmania, possessing the most charming climate in 
the world) with a sigh of regret that on this occasion she was un- 
represented, although she made such an admirable show at the 
previous Paris and tlie Philadelphia Exhibitions, I now come to 
the Court of 

QUEENSLAND. 

The youngest of the Australian group, this enterprising and 
energetic Colony, founded only in 1859, progresses with such rapid 
strides, that a brilliant future is already marked out for it. It has 
an area of 480 millions of acres (such figures are almost bewilder- 
ing to the untravelled British mind), and a population of 203,000. 
It has upwards of seven hundred miles of railway made and voted, 
ten times that length of telegraph wires, and a conmierce of seven 
millions sterling, the exports exceeding the imports by Jg750,000. 
The gold exported since the foundation of the Colony exceeds 
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neven millionB eterling. Tho aron of Queensland ia about as large 
as New South Wales aod Victoria togetlier. It has a coast lins 
of about fourteen hundred miles, and its vridth in the broadest 
part is about nine hundred miles. Its area is nearly els times that 
of Great Britain. 

The Queensland Govei-nmeat eshibited at Paris a large collec- 
tion of the mineral productions of the soil, including many fine 
specimens of marble, stone, fossils, and malaohite, geologically 
arranged, as well as gold, and auriferous rocks, and copper ores, 
tin, and quicksilTer. The Botanic Gardens of Brisbane admirably 
illustrated the vegetable produntions of Queensland. A number 
of samples of tobacco, which is becoming an important and 
valaable article of export, were also exhibited. Samples of sugar, 
the cultivation of which abeady occupies 18,000 acres, as well as 
tea, coffee and cocoa, all of which are grown in Queensland, were 
shown. Still more important perhaps than them all, was the 
collection of timber made and described by Mr, Hill, of the 
Botanic Gardens, with a special view to the export trade. 

The prizes awarded to Queensland consisted of two diplomas 
of honour, two gold, sixteen silver, twenty-one bronze medals, and 
thirty-two honourable mentions. 

Before finally leaving the region of our glorious group of 
Southern Colonies, I must call especial attention to the interest- 
ing and important fact of our latest-acquired dependency in that 
quarter of tie globe having figured so creditably at Paris. The 
Islands of 

FIJI 

exhibited samples of cotton and cocoon and reeled silk, both of 
which wiU probably become some day, with others not less so, im- 
portant articles of export. It is quits clear from the rapid progress 
Fiji is making, that her government will shortly become entirely 
self-supporting without any cost whatever to this country. It is 
probable that Fiji is about to afford another imauswerable refuta- 
tion of the ignorant fallacy that the Colonies arc a cost and a 
burden, instead of, as they really are, an invaluable source of wealth 
and support to tho mother- country. She has well won two gold 
medals at Paris. 

Once more, let UB rapidly wing onr way over thousands of miles 
of land and ocean, first visiting in our mind's eye the 

STEMT8 SETTLElffiNTS, 
which eshibited a curious collection of native aiins, fabrics, and 
other productions ; samples of various gums and resins ; Bixty-Bev«n 
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^soimeos of Uie wood of PeDoug, and eoiue beaotiful birJ-sldiis 
of rare brilliancy. Four sUvor aad five brouze medals irere liero 
awarded, bceldes six honourable montious. 

CEYLON, 
nest attracts oar attention. Tbe coUectioi) eeot to Paris by tbis 
beantifol island was varied and intereeting. The native woods, in 
the form of fumitore, were of course well represented, as well as 
the prodnotions for which she is famous — rice, cianamoi), coffee, 
tobacco, plambago, kc, A large colloction of photographs of iu- 
tercBting spots, and manuals and olhor works in (be Singalcss lan- 
guage vere also shown. There was a fine exhibition of precious 
gems, pearls, &c,, found iu Ceylon, including a coUeotion by a 
native named Amotis Peris, a sapphire belonging to whom was 
priced at £8-10. Ceylon obtained oue gold, nine silver, five bronze, 
and cloven honourable mentions. 

MAURITIUS. 
The proud distinction of this Colony is of course her sugars. 
The size and purity of the crystals exhibited were a, theme of 
universal remark and astonishment. There wore upwards of thirty 
exhibitors of sugar, and collections also of mtnerats, coral, vanilla, 
preserves. Aloe fibres, and fibre mauufacturee. Mauritius took one 
grand prize, gi:^ gold medals, nine silver, ten bronze, besides fbni 
honourable mentions. The 

SEYCHELLES 
(its first appearance at an Intt^natioual Exhibition) showed at 
Paris a large collection of woods and timber, and turtle and tortoise 
shells weighing ten or twelve poonds eacb. One silver, five bronze 
medals, and three bononiable mentions were awarded to this 
Dependency. 

I pass on to take a peep at the collection of oar noble old 
Colony of 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
In tho midst of all its troubles and anxieties of war, with ite 
thoosands of miles of magnificent territory belonging to tho British 
Crown, it has not failed to endeavour to bo worthily represented at 
the Paris Exliibitiuu. Here were a number of drawings and sketches 
chieQy oontributed by ladies, and some by natives ; a coUootion of 
photogn^hs, a number of agate beads found on tho coast of British 
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Kaflraria, contributeel by Lady Frere ; silk, in cocoon and tlirown ; 
Boveral collections of miuerala and diamonds, made Ijy the curators 
of the Sontli African MuBeum and otiiers ; a series of Bpeoimena 
of timber and othei' woods from tbe Crown Forests ; numerous 
apeeimens of natural history ; samples of wine ; ostrich feathers ; 
wool, and mohair from the Angora goat 

In this brief account of some of the principal exliibits in this 
depni'tment, I must not omit to mention the interesting collection 
from our most recently accLuired and valuable addition to Britieh 
territory, 

THE TEANSVAAL. 

This collection, shown by tho Portuguese Consul- General, the 
Chevalier W. 0. A. Forssman, has been generously presented by 
him to the Royal Colonial Institute as a first contribution to the 
Colonial Museuin, which Lo hopes to see established under their 
auspiccB in London. It contains specimens of auriferous rock, 
copper, cobalt, galina, white nickel ores, salt, thirty specimens of 
wood, stuffed birds, tobacco, flax, Angora goat's hair, wheat, and 
maize. The Cape of Good Hope received three gold, nine silver, 
and fourteen bronze medals, and twenty-two honotirable mentions. 

THE WE6T AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS 
were represented by Lagos, which obtained two bronze medals. 

And now, in completion of my brief survey of the principal 
objects of the grand collection of representative eshibita of the 
Colonies of England, I turn to the 

■WEST INDIES. 
Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad fitly maintained the repu- 
tation of these ancient and most valuable tropical possessions of 
the mother- country, Jamaica contributed apecimeua of various 
kinds of timber ; a large and important collection of fibres ; sugar, 
coffee, rice, dried turtle flesh, and all the usual products of the 
island, and, especially, more than thh-ty samples of her famous 
rum. British Guiana allowed a large quantity of samples of hi 
sugar and rum, and other specimens of htr produce — timber, fibres, 
bamboo, cocoa-nut, and tibisiri. The last-named is' obtained fira 
the inner surface of tho spiral leaves of the Ita palm. It is hoped 
that this material, which can be obtained in abundant quantities, 
some day be found useful for paper-making, and with this 
has been specially exliibited on this occasion, Jamaica got 
gold, fourteen silver, eleven bronze medals, and eleven honour- 
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able mentions. British Guiana received seven silver and seventeen 
bronze medals, and thirty-one honourable mentions.'^ Trinidad, 
two silver and twelve bronze medals, and two honourable mentions. 
Although I have technically completed the subject proposed 
in my paper of passing in rapid review the proud place occupied 
by ** England and her Colonies *' at the Paris Exhibition, my task 
would scarcely seem to be entirely fulfilled without some slight 
allusion to that great country which gives it the Imperial name, 
and which has been aptly called one of the '* brightest jewels of the 
British Grown." I allude to 

INDIA. 

Beyond the Colonial Pavilion, conspicuous in the Central Vesti- 
bule, the superb collection of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales charmed 
and fascinated the eye of every visitor to the Exhibition. The 
infinite variety of objects of surpassing beauty and priceless value, 
of the triumphs of human art and skill, the gold and silver 
ornaments and precious stones, the silks and other splendid fabrics 
(gorgeous as they were with all the splendour of oriental magnifi- 
cence), in this unique collection, could not fail to strike everyone 
who saw it with wonder and admiration. A fine collection 
of the raw products of Southern India was sent by the Madras 
Government ; and altogether India contributed by far the largest 
collection of her almost unboxmded natural products, timber 
and wood included, as well as tea, sugar, coffee, and spices, and 
other tropical productions, which has ever been exhibited. These 
were all well set up by Mr. P. L. Simmonds around the walls of 
the Grand Vestibule. India obtained one diploma of honour, seven 
gold, fifteen silver, twenty-one bronze medals, and ten honourable 

mentions. 

MUSEUM. 

One of the most remarkable incidents connected with the 
closing days of the Exhibition was the presentation of the Colo- 
nial Address to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. On this occasion 
the Commissioners expressed their heartfelt gratitude to H.B.H. 
for his great exertions in promoting its success, and their sincere 
" appreciation of this fresh proof of the solicitous regard enter- 
tained by our beloved Sovereign and by the people of the mother- 
country for all that concerned the welfare and progress of the 
Colonies. They further assured H.B.H. that the Colonies every- 
where valued and cherished those feelings. That they desired to 

* A most interesting oatalogno of the exhibits of British Qniana has been 
edited by the Commissioner, Mr. William Walker. 
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strengtheu and perpetuate them, ancl to eeek the means of fostering 
the ties of interest and sympathy that bind them to Great Britain." 
In reply to their subsequent suggestion of the desirability of erect- 
ing a permanent Colonial Museiim in London, whore the products 
of Her Majesty's more distant poBsessiona miglit at all times bo on 
view, H.RH. was pleased to espress his recognition of the ad- 
vantttgea which would flow from the establishment of such & 
Museum. 

It can scarcely be a matter of surprise that the Royal Colonial 
Institute, which has long taken such a deep interest in this im- 
portant question, and has already received such an expression of 
public opinion in its favour, not only from gi-cat pubUc bodies in 
England, including Chambers of Commerce aud Town Councils 
from aU parts of the country, but from the various Colonial Govern- 
ments also, should feel exceedingly thankful to H.B.H, for Ha 
generous words on this occasion. I feel I only speak its sentiments 
when I express an earnest hope that, with H.K.H.'s graoions en- 
couragement and assistance, and with the co-operation of the 
respective Colonial Governments, a, scheme of such inestimable 
value and paramount importance both to England and the 
Colonies may be speedily realised. 

CONCLUSION. 

The following interesting and important tabular statement is so 
relevant to the subject of my paper, that I give it as an appropriate 
conclusion to it. It is a striking proof of the gigantic character of 
the commerce of the British Empire. It is the most recent record 
of the progressive advance of the Colonial as compared with the 
Foreign trade, and of what is continually being so clearly proved, 
and was never truer than at the present time, how invariably 
" the trade follows the flag." 

The year 1877 again shows a great progress in the Colonial ti-ade 
as compared with the Foreign trade. "Whilst the exports of British 
produce and merchandise to foreign countries have still further 
diminished, falling from £135,780,000 to £128,970,000, the oorre- 
flponding exports to the Colonies and British possessions have i 
creased from £6i,859,000 to £69,923,000, bo that the Colonies now 
absorb 35'16 per cent, of the whole exports, instead of 32-32 as in 
1870. The present is the largest proportion v^hich has ever yet 
fallen to the share of the Colonies. 

The imports from the Colonies have likewise increased from 
£84,333,000 in 1870 to £89,554,000 in 1877, as shown by the figures 
below ; — 
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Imports firom 



British Po—earions 



1876 



1877 



84,333,000 



Foxvign CoontriM ,290,821,000 



cent 
22*48 

73*62 



TW»L £876,166,000 ,100-00 



0,664,000 
804,866,000 



994.420,000 



Per 
cent. 
2276 
73*26 



100*00 



Exports of British Home Produce 
to 
1876 1877 



64,868,000 
186,780,000 



200,630,000 



Per 
cent 
32-32 

67-68 



100-00 



60,023,000 
128,070,000 



108,808,000 



cent. 
3616 
64*84 



100*00 



Expom OF BsiTisH Produce and Manufactubk to the Principal Foebion 

Countries. 



Szports to 




Population. 


Ckmsomption of 
British Itoohiin- 
dise per hod. 


United States 


15,780,000 
19,642,000 
14.238,000 
19,286,000 
7,614,000 


45,000,000 

42,760,000 

86,900,000 

2,250,000 

8,600,000 


£ s. d. 

7 


GermMiy ..,.,..,.,,. 


9 2 


France , ,. 


7 8 


AnstraHa 

North Aoaerican Colonies 


8 10 8 
2 2 9 



My sketoh is done. As I have described it, snolx is the British 
Empire—" The most magnifioent picture of administration that 
the kboars of man ever created, or the eyes of man have ever 
seen,'"*' the pioneer of progress, the handmaid of civilisation, 
the grandest confederation in the world. 

But is it to endure ? Is it to grow and develop in greater glory, 
for the benefit of mankind ? Is it to continue to fulfil its high 
mission and its lofty destiny ? Or is it to be disintegrated, and 
are its offshoots to be scattered into the fragments of many 
nations ? 

The momentous question is fast ripening for solution. Surely 
it must be the interest, as well as the impulse, of a people of the 
same lineage and language to stand shoulder to shoulder through 
" weal and woe'' as one nation, rather than to separate and start 
anew, and be subject to all those jealous rivalries, certain to 
occur, which so often foment quarrels and lay the foundation of 
future international disputes, culminating in frequent chances of 
" wars, and rumours of wars." 

Wherever within the boundaries of the British Empire he may 
happen to dwell, whether "at home or beyond the seas," every 
patriotic Englishman must desire that the motto should be adopted 
for the permanent union of the mother-country and her Colonies 



* Lord Camarron. 
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of " Esto perpetua," and tho wish, under the providence of God, 
will be the guarantee for its fulfilment. For my own part, I 
tmst that, as long rb the world itself lasts, each a union may 
continue. 

Discussion. 
Tlie Di'KE OF Manchester: Ladies and gentlemen, — My usual 
practice has been, as I believe it is generally in societies of thia 
nature, for the Chairman to conclude the discuasion ; and that 
would be in accordance with my own preference, for I should have 
the advantage then of ideas, suggestions, and information stated by 
persons of much more experience and knowledge on the subject of 
the Colonies than I can poseibly possess. But if it is thought that 
by speaking first I shonld pay a compliment and a mark of respect 
to the Enghsh Empire, to England, and her magnificent Colonies, 
I am most ready to do so. (Hoar, hear.) And I am sure that any 
one who baa visited the Exhibition in Paris must have felt proud 
of the display made by the British Colonies which has been so well 
referred to by Mr. Young. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Young also, in the 
commencement of his paper, referred to the generosity of those 
who had taken part in the Exhibition in Uie aer^'ico of the Empire 
— the exhibitorfi nod officiala. If I am not wrong, at the Exhibition 
in Paris of 18G7 the vote of Parliament was f 150,000. On this 
occasion I beheve it was only £50,000 ; and none can say that 
English exhibitors, or those who volunteered their services as 
CommiBsionerfl, and especially as Jurors, failed in their duty to 
their country. (Hear.) Mr. Young did not allude to tho Jurors ; 
he allnded to nil other classes, but I think we ought not to omit 
an expression of gratitude to those gentlemen who went to Paris 
and did their duty for many weeks at their own expense, and 
behaved with snch satiEfaction in discharging their functions. 
Mr. Y'oung also refeiTcd to a Colonial Mnsemn. The mcmbera of 
tho Royal Colonial Institute have for some time not only shown 
their interest in the establishment of the Colonial Muaetun, but 
have also endeavoured to excite a deep interest in such a scheme 
both in Uiie country and the Colonics. (Hear.) I think we have- 
reason to feel Ratisfied that we have bo far succeeded that everyone 
admits the desirability of such a Maaoum, if it coold be established. 
(Hear, hear.) But I think that perhaps the English Government 
and the Colonial Governments seem waiting far each other. I 
think perhaps tlie Colonial Oovemmenta ought on this occasion to 
set an example to the Government of the United Kingdom. Tho 
latter Goverement oanaot be induced to make any promise of t% 
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flontribntioa of fanda for buoIi a purpose when they liavo no 
evidence that the Colonies themaelves think such a echome an ad- 
vantngo or of use to them. (Henr.) Tliey need not vote the money 
until it vas certain that the wish was for it to be carried out; but 
if they were to show by a promise of money that they appreciated 
the value of such a wish, I think there would he more likelihood 
of obtaining the assent and co-operation of the Buglish Oovemment 
to the purpose in view. (Hear, hear.) But when we contemplate 
the maguificeut (hsplay which the Colonies have made at Paris, I 
think we onght not to bo content merely with admiring the point 
— the advanced points of civilisation and success — to which they 
have attained. I admu'cd the models which Canada exhibited of 
her model scboola and educational apparatus ; of the raw produce 
of Canada and the Australi as— magnificent wool and wheat, the 
tncrino wool equal in texture to that of Rambouillct, and twice as 
long in the fibre. And the cotton of Fiji, which Mr. Young referred 
to, is admitted to he the most beautiful specimen that has ever been 
seen. But all these things and the natural wealth and the manu- 
facturing industry of our Colonies led me to the conclusion that 
they ought no longer to be called, or to look upon themselves as, 
mere Colonies. {Hear, hear.) When they were only Colonies — 
when they were only a few settlers wlio had boldly ventured out 
into the wilds of the world for their own advantage, when they 
vere not formed into Colonies, it was natural that the United 
Kingdom and they themselves should look Upon them as mere out- 
posts of ci^ihsBtiou, that they were not competent to take their 
) in that government of the Empire which is evei-y English- 
iright, aud that tliey wore not competent — because they 
t the funds — to bear a proportional share of the expenses of 

mpire. But what struck me in admiring the display which 

e Colonies made, was that they had arrived at a position which 

entitled them to demand a more prominent place in the Empire — 

(hear, hear)— and entitled their interests and opinions to a voice in 

I the Government, the internal and the external policy of the Empire, 

i entitled also the United Kingdom — their mother- country — to 

I look to tfaem for help in case of an emergency — in case of wat 

f being forced upon us. (Hear, hew.) For I am sure no colonist 

[ would thiuk—and I am sure no Englishman would think — that 

I England would ever gratuitously go to war, or would embark la 

i Kuoh a terrible enterprise except as a paramount duty. (Hear, 

I he&r.) In such a case I am sure the Colonics would be willing to 

I take their sliare, in proportion to their capacities, in the defence of 

Empire, and in defence of their own interests as well as 11 
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of Uie United Kingdom. So not only will I exprosa with Mr. Young 
tbe hopa that that union may continuo, but I also liope that that 
nnion may bo consolidated and developed into uot merely a union 
of tho United Kingdom and her Colonies, but of a, federated Empire 
of different kingdoms, aa yon may say, with ei^ual rights and equal 
duties. (Cheers.) 

Uis Escellenoy Edwabd Wilmot Blvden, Minister PlenipoteO' 
titiry of Liberia, said: I have been very mucli interested hy the 
important information laid before us in the paper to which -we have 
jast listened, and I feel personally obliged to Mr. Yotmg for the 
able aud entertaining manner in which he has presented the 
interesting subjects he has brought before this meeting. Wliile he 
was giving us a sort of panoramic view of the extent and resources 
of the Colonial possessions of England as illustrated by their con- 
tributions to the Paris Exhibition, I could not help being impressed 
with the importance of the influence which this great Empire 
exerts in all parts of the world — (applause) — and I could not help 
feeling that the words quoted from Lord Carnarvon are full of point 
and force — namely, that " tho most magnificent picture of adminis- 
tration that the labours of man ever created, or the eyes of man 
have ever seen," is now presented by the British Empire. It seems 
to me that England, in bearing the weight of her enormous 
responsibilities, realises the old fable of the giant who carried the 
'World on his shoulders. But hers is far more than a mere physical 
burden. In her hold of extensive and distant territories and het 
civilising control of diverse and widely separated races, she realises 
tbe idea of tho iutellectaol aa well as physical grasp and power 
shadowed forth in the fables of the hundred-e^^ed and hundred- 
beaded giants. With the eyes of Ar'gua, and the arms of Briarens, 
tills nation embraces within the folds of its imperial guidance and 
the cdrole of its watchful supervision, the extremities of the earth. 
And everyone who knows England must feel that the consolidation 
epokea of by Mr. Young will bo brought about — that tho numerous 
and mighty offshoots of this giant parent will co-operate with the 
mother- country in unbroken and perpetual unity and harmony for 
the dvilisation of the world. J never oome into such an assembly 
OS this, where are gathered minds who have such great influence 
in sIiApiug the ofTau-s of so large a portion .of the world, without 
oxpetiencing the sentiment attributed to an ouvoy from a remote 
region, who visited the city of Rome in the days of the splendour 
of the Boman power — that I have oomo to a country of kings ; and 
I always wish, when I have an opportunity of addressing such an 
assemliljr, that I ooald soffioiently express tbe feelings I entertain 
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tkS to the very great and serious Tesponsibility wliicli rests apon 
Eagl&ud and till! English people in view of their wide-spread 
posseseiona and iuflaenuo. It is so important, I think, that this 
Empire shouid he uot only the pioneer of progress but the hand- 
maid of civilieatioQ in its dealings with remote and backward 
commonities — that there shontd pervade the English mind a sense 
not only of aggregate but of individual responsibihty — the leoling 
that England is, to a far greater extent than any other nation, the 
moral as well as the politioal, guide of the world— that any wrong 
step taken by her, however apparently trilling, hiia its effect npon 
the greater part of humanity, (Applause.) If the beneficial results 
which Mr. Yonng anticipates are to accrue to the world from the 
widespread influence of England, through her Colonies, if she is 
fulfil a high misdon and a lofty destiny," it seems to me that 
Bhe cannot exercise too much oare in settling imperial questions 
and establishing examples and precedents when dealing with tribes 
and races remote from this country. (Loud applause.) 

Ur. H. W. FitEELANn: It was but a short time since that on coming 
into this room I had placed in my hands the interesting paper 
which has been read to us this evening by my friend, Mr. Young. 
It is impossible after so brief a consideratioD of it to touch in any 
detail, even if time allowed it, on the various subjects which have 
formed the materials of that paper. However, having been myself 
a visitor during many weeks at that groat Exhibition, the character 
and contents of which he has so ably described, I trust that I shall 
not be considered intrusive if I ventaro to offer a few observations 
on his paper, and give utterance to some of the impressions which 
iliat great world's fair has left on my mind. My honourable friend 
said 80 much as regards the influence and the valuable exet- 
iiona of His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, who I am happy 
to say is President of this Royal Colonial Institute — (cheers) — that 
lie has left little or nothing for me to say ; but I am sure from what 
I heard at Paris that those exertions cannot be too highly spoken 
of, and that in France they are thoroughly appreciated. The 
position of England, which Mr. Youug has referred to, was, I 
'Tenture to think, a very proud one. But my friend, iu speaking of 
that position, and acknowledging in those terms of congratulation 
io ourselves which he was perfectly entitled to make use of, has not 
forgotten to give a word of warning, aud I think a word of warning 
which comes in season, and was much wanted. He has given a 
Wtfotng to the manufacturers of this country, and he has given a 
▼ery wholesome warning to the workmen of this country also. I 

hope that those words of his, through the instrumentality of 
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Press, will go foi'tli boili to tbe mimufactiireFB autl the workmen of 
tliis country^tliat they may have a soothing and compoaing effect, 
and lead them to treat by arbitration and the application of pi; ' 
common English sense thoEe differences to which he has alliidedi 
and which are operating so detrimentally to the prosperity of this 
country, and also to the position of her manufactures in the dif- 
ferent markets of the world. These nmet operate, if not imme- 
diately, at no distant day yery seriously indeed. Mr. Young has 
told us in snhHtanco and in words, the effect of which I will iiot 
weaken by attempting to repent them, that trade must have an eye, 
that trade must have taste, that trodo must have a soul, and that 
trade must have its morality. The wisdom of the old saw that 
" honesty is the best policy " has, I think, been very forcibly 
pressed upon us to-night in the remarks of my honourable friend. 
As regards our Colonial portion of the Paris Exhibition, I 
was much etrack when I went over this department with what 1 
think Lord Carnarvon once spoke of — the ignorance of Englieli 
people generally with respect to the extent and importance of oar 
great Colonies and their products. 1 hope that, by the admirable 
descriptive catalogues which have been published and will be widely 
distributed, such ignorance is in process of being dispelled, and no 
more effectual means of dispelliug it can bo thought of than such 
exhibitions as that with which Paris has just delighted the world. 
Mr. Young spoke very highly of Canada, and of the importance of 
Canada to the mother- conn try. I think it may be satisfactory to 
some of us to know that Canada was said by General HoUoway, OQ 
the occasion of a public reception of Canadian schoolmasters, to 
have done more for the Great American Centennial Exhibition than 
any eight States of the American Union, with the exception of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Then my friend referred also to South 
Australia, and spoke of the wheat covering at present over a million 
of a«rea. He did not, however, mention one striking fact, which is 
nllnded to in the interesting report which I hold in my hand. I 
merely moution it, not as constituting any omission worthy ot 
notice — bccauee, of course, in a paper of this sort one cannot 
mention everything — but merely as showing the value of these 
exhibitions. The progress of wheat caltivation in South Australia 
has been perfectly enormous. At tlie Exhibitiou iu 1S5I, South 
Australia won a. gold medal for wheat, and since that time the area 
vUich is covered by wheat has increased from fifty thousand acres 
to over a million of acres. This fact is mentioned in this report, 
and I refer to it as a fair example to show that those Exliibitious do 
on amount of good In stimulating the industry of different countries 
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of which we are hardly able at the time to judge. It is, of conrse, 
utterly impossible to follow Mr. Young through what he says with 
respect to various Colonies. It is less necessary for me to do so, as 
he has said nothing from which I dissent. I think that his paper 
is admirably put together, and if he were not here I should say a 
little more in praise of it. (Hear, hear.) My friend referred to a 
matter in which the Boyal Colonial Institute has taken great 
interest. We had once a deputation to Lord Carnarvon, which I 
think my noble friend on the platform, Lord Kinnaird, at- 
tended, on the subject of a museum. I do certainly hope that we 
shall have one, especially from what I heard at Paris, from gentle- 
men connected with some of the different Colonies which sent over 
such remarkable products. I was told by some of these represen- 
tatives that they were willing to put at the disposal of his Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales a great many valuable contributions 
to a Colonial museum. I am sure that I am only expressing the 
feelings of everyone here present when I say that the formation of 
such a museum is not only something that we should like to have 
done, but that it is something which at present expresses a want 
and ought to be done. A great country like this ought to have a 
ColonisJ museum. (Hear, hear.) I was much struck at Paris with 
the admirable productions which France has arranged in her 
Algerian Museum. She has not got such Colonies as we have, but 
she has that museum, and everything is admirably arranged. The 
Colonial Minister in Holland once gave me an introduction to a 
gentleman who superintended the Dutch Colonial Museum. 
Holland is a little country, but it has a Colonial museum. Surely 
this meeting will lend its efforts to procure for us a museum similar 
to those which exercise so large and often so beneficial an influence 
on the destinies of other countries, and to get the matter brought 
before and pressed upon the attention of the Oovemment of this 
eountry until the work is done. (Hear, hear.) There is, I believe, 
no secret in the matter that the Colonies generally are united in 
their wish to have this done. Whether the museum is to be here 
or there is a question that we cannot enter into to-night I think, 
from what I saw at Paris, and indeed I have always felt it to be 
most desirable in the matter of a museum, that each Colony should 
be separately represented. Many gentlemen at Paris were of 
opinion that each Colony should show what it can do. You thus 
keep alive a spirit of emulation, and persons intending to emigrate 
or to enter into commercial relations can go to the department of 
each Colony and see what it can do, and what are the facilities 
which it offers for emigration or trade. (Hear, hear.) I think that 
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we may all join with my friend Mr. Yonng in these — I may 
them eelf-congratulaiions io icbich lie has indulged to-night, 
thuik that the position which in the presence of the world England 
and her Colomes have occupied is worthy of the mother- country 
and worthy of those great children who have sprung from her 
loins. Wo have reason to be proud of the fact that it is to Anglo- 
Saxon energy and to Anglo-Saxon industry and Auglo-Saxou skill 
that the great world's fair has been largely indebted for its snccesB. 
(Hear, hear.) But, my Lord Duke, having congratulated ourselves 
and oui' Colonies on what England and her Coloniea Lave done, wo 
must not forget to congratulate that great country which has pro- 
duced this world's fair not long after she has undergone a series 
almost unexampled disasters. (Hear, hear.) There is notl 
finer in this world's history — and it will abino in history as a grei 
fact for all time to come — there is nothing finer than the way ii^l 
which France, recovering from her defeats, has won in the Charapi 
de Mars a victory perhaps more glorious than that which her grei 
rival registered in blood at Sedan. Perhaps I may be singular 
my opinion. (" No, no.") Well, I am happy to find I am n( 
But I think that the nation which has won that victory of peacs, 
especially under such exceptional circumstances, has won a victory 
of which she may be prouder than hor rival oould bo of that military 
victory, which however, I do not wish to depreciate the merits of, 
and which made her to a great extent, for tho moment, the arbiter 
of Europe's destinies. (Hear, hear.) I hope that thoee two great 
nations, France and Gennany — I am sure that ia a hope in which 
everyone now present will heartily concur— that those two great 
nations may seek henceforth to exchange the deeds of war for deeds 
of peace, and that they may become tho rivals of each other, not 
in feats of arms, but in the race of freedom, of commerce, of civili- 
sation, and of human weal. (Great applause.) 

The DcKE OF Manchestek : As Mr. Frecland does not seem toba 
in possession of information respecting the museum, perhaps I caa 
enlighten him. As it stands at present, some of the Colonies have 
offered to His Eoyal Highness tho collections which they exhibited 
in Paris, and His Koyal Highness answered that he would endeavour 
to procure the consent of the Commissioners of 1851 for their 
reception and storage at South Kensington Museum. It was not 
then in contemplation to exhibit them in any form, and I took tha 
liberty of auggeating that it would be of great advantage that they 
Bhonld be arranged and exhibited, as that would test the question 
whether a Colonial Museum would be appreciated and valued in 
London, I am sorry to say that among those Colonies which made 
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the offer of these collections Canada is not included. The late 
Gh>yemment, I fancy, or at any rate the Oovemment of Canada, 
telegraphed to refuse the contribution of their collection. 

Mr. Bbioos, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Young for the 
admirable paper, said that ingratitude was a crime so vile that none 
had ever been known to plead guilty to the charge. Such was the 
nature of the paper read, that the Government would be stamped 
with ingratitude if they did not reward Mr. Young with at least a 
knighthood. (Laughter.) 

Mr. YoTTNo remarked that he was no candidate for that honour. 

Mr. Bbioos said: Before there were any more of the world*s 
exhibitions, international free trade should be firmly established 
every where, which was the only bond of union for international 
peace. He characterised the modem systems of Exhibitions as 
nothing more than gigantic dodges for advertising throughout the 
world — ^in one sense a modem Tower of Babel— and must in the 
nature of things always be so until international and inter- 
eolonial free trade be an accomplished fact. For example, we 
invite the world to come and witness our progress in industry in 
tiie development of natural products, and to show us what progress 
the world has also made in the same direction with a view to bring 
the whole world into harmonious and peaceful contact by mutual 
interchange of services. But what a mockery we make of this 
profession of friendship when we bar out by hostile tariffs the good 
offices we have thus invited ! 

Lord EiMNAiBD : Our friends have been wandering to all remote 
parts of the world, and I do most heartily congratulate ourselves as 
members of this Institute on the success that has attended thid 
leotnre and the great success that has attended the Exhibition. 
That naturally carries me back to some ten years ago, when we 
first associated ourselves in this country and formed a little 
'' Colonial Society." Now I do congratulate our friend, his Grace, 
npon the great success which has attended our exertions. And 
when I think of those early friends — some of them departed, like 
my intimate friend, Mr. Wilson, who was one of the warmest and 
liMrtiest friends of the Colonial Institute, than whom no better 
"eolonist*' ever existed, I cannot help thinking of the morrow of 
his departure and the great loss we have sustained in him. (Flear, 
hear.) But I am most hopeful for the future, because that which 
we naturally looked to in our early efforts was drawing together 
and associating the Colonies as one mind in the mother-country. 
I may say this evening, that which we then anticipated I see, I may 
sayt accomplished on the present evening ; and I hope we shall all 
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resolve to tliis work, whicli has been Mtlierto bo successful, we will 
each apply renewed esertions and renewed resolutions to comonfl 
and bind tighter and tighter, as it may be, I trust, boncefortb tq 
Olid the difficult times which appear looming ahead in the history oB 
this country, and that we shall find our Colonies ralljing to tbq 
standard of the mother -country, and thus becoming dearer to thfl 
mother -country than they ever were before. (Applause.) ^ 

Mr. Beaduont thought his friend (Mr. Biiggs) who had jurt 
sat down illustrated the awkwardness of being so overcharged 
with materials that his power of utterance would not allow of 
tlietr effectual discharge in the few minutes at bis command. 
and he felt the same difficulty when he wished to select from 
the wide area for thought and discussion over which the inte- 
resting paper of Mr. Young had ranged some few observations 
which might have a practical purpose. In the first place, he might 
say that be hod been glad to hear what had been said by the 
gentleman (Dr. BIyden) who spoke early that evening, and in which 
lie thought the whole meeting would concur — the reminder, so 
nseful in order to temper the aelf-gratulation which a survey of 
our vast colonial interests gave rise to, of the imperial respousi- 
bilities which such a position imposed, and which ought ever to 
stimulate and regulate our Colonial policy. Then he would lik( ' 
to say a word or two as to something which had fallen from thi 
noble chairman. He knew indeed that it would not do to argae 
witii a master of legions, but be also knew his Grace's impartiaUty 
in the chair, and his candour as a speaker. He had understood 
hia Grace to say that the Colonies had so outgrown the status of 
Colonies that even that word ought to be abandoned. But be could 
not concur in that view. It seemed to him that the name was 
not only most appropriate, hut most honourable. There is, we are 
told, one glory of the sun, and another of the moon, and if ho had 
the good fortune to be a colonist instead of merely an Englishman 
who appreciated their value, he should have especial pride in 
tlia name and position. It seemed to his mind significant that 
they not only had a noble origin and history, as sprung from and 
nurtured by tlie mother -country, but a noble destiny and future, aa 
not only inheriting her greatness and bound up for ever with her, 
but as having besides a eareer and fortune of their own. It 
seemed that the suggestion which had been most prominently put 
forward for immediate action on the part of the Society, and as 
following np the Great Eshibition which had taken place at Paris, 
was for the institution of an Indian and Colonial Museum here. 
He was satisfied that that was a legitimate and desirable object. 
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and, when it was carried out, would be exceedingly nsefol and 
interesting, but they would be making a great mistake if they 
attempted to establish the Museum in an inadequate manner. There 
must, of course, be a beginning to such a work, but it seemed to 
him one of those things better not done at all than done badly. 
He had noticed from time to time that suggestions had been made 
for fragmentary exhibitions of particular collections which had 
been or might be offered. But care should be taken not to dis- 
courage so important a movement by an unsatisfactory beginning. 
Nothing was more dismal or humiliating than a collection of dingy 
and ill-arranged Colonial produce — odd lots of dirty cotton, wool, 
or other such materials, or bits of ores and stones — which one 
ought to appreciate and cannot And yet he thought few things 
would be more interesting than a really well- arranged Colonial 
Museum. They had had a very good instance of this in the' 
Queensland Exhibition, which he had observed, when it was to be 
seen at South Kensington, always attracted large numbers of 
visitors, who were evidently both pleased and instructed by it. It 
was so arranged as to attract the attention, not only of those who 
were already well-informed or observant, but even of the ignorant 
and stupid folk, of whom there were, and always would be, multi- 
tudes, whom such a collection might serve to interest and so to 
educate. In the Queensland Exhibition the interest was greatly 
helped by the numerous pictures, drawings, and maps, which 
attracted and even commanded the attention. Then, when the 
mind thus reaUsed not only where the place was but something 
of what it was and what it was like, they had different sorts of 
productions presented in something like order, and order which 
pleased the mind, excited the fancy, and taught people what they 
did not know. When exhibitions were made in that spirit, they 
would be really useful and interesting, and would tend to make^ 
the mother-country yet more and justly proud of her Colonies, andr 
all of us more determined to maintain their united action. Such> 
a museum would present to the mind a representation constantly 
teaching the value and importance of our Colonies. And as this 
was strikingly shown by the display at Paris, he was glad that to 
many of them, who had not been to Paris, the paper written by 
Mr. Young, in so graphic and so clear a way, would serve to convey 
an excellent idea of what those saw who went there, and to display 
the value of the relations existing between England and her 
Colonies, and the wonderful results obtained and to be obtained 
from their well-ordered union as integral parts of her great Empire, 
(Applause.) 
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The DuKK OF Manchester : Perhsps I ought not to iiiterrnpt the 
djscassion, but I am anxious to eay a word to disclaim any notion 
of applying anytliing invidious to a colonist. I look upon colonists 
as soldiers of peace, and grand soldiers too, for they have done 
as good work for the Empire as our soldiers and saUora. I 
only meant that those cotmtrios which have been formed by tho 
colonists ought to have a name implying more cqnahty with the 
United Kingdom than ia implied by the word Colony. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. J. JoBDAN Enioht : I should uot presume to rise to mftkd 
any remarks of my own at this important meeting, but having 
been an active partner in a large bouse of business in London, and 
thus brought into connoction Tdth a number of morchsjits and 
mannfaoturers in all the large centres of commerce in t!io country, 
I wish to say I have never known since the Great Exhibition of 
I6S1 any question that has taken so firm a hold upon the intelli- 
geooe of the commercial part of England ns that of it Colonial and 
Indian Museum has done; and I do hope that, wlicn the time 
arrives for the details to he discussed, due consideration will be 
paid to the question of the site which it is to occupy— such a con- 
Hultation, in fact, as when the site of the Law Courts was under 
discussion, "We all know it was wished by many of ue, and by a 
large number of the public, that that pile of buildings should be 
erected upon the Thames Embankment; but upon mature delibe- 
ration it was found that the Embankment was not a suitable place, 
and they are now being built in a situation better adnpted for tlie 
purpose, where they are occcssiblo to the public and a greater 
convenience to everyone connected with the law. For the Indian 
and Colonial Museum, also, tho site is of the utmost, I may say, 
vital importance— (hear, hear) — and I trust it will be cousidered 
with equal care. (Hear, hear.) As for tho proposed Museum itself, 
the wonder is, it has not been instituted before ; but we must 
remember tho Colonies are only now in tlieir infancy. (Hoar, hear.) 
It 18. for instance, only the otlier day that Mr. Ellis, the author 
of "Polynesian Researches," died; when he first landed in New 
Zealand tliere were no settlers, and the islands were inhabited only 
hy savages. Now, what ia tho importance and value of that Colony 
to the mother-country 7 (Hear, hoar.) We all know, too, that 
when a man leaves his conniry and goes to the Colonies ho still 
remains an Englishman — (hear, hear) — but when ho goes to America 
and becomes a naturaUsed citizen, he do longer thinks or cares for 
the country that gave him birlh. (Hear.) This question is of 
growing intereet to our coontry, and if time allowed me, I could 
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givo ecrernl facts and examples slioving hovr imtu^usely important 
it is that all t!ie raw matoriala and producttoua of oar Colonies 
shoald be clussiiied nud oxlilbited iu a busiaesa-liko mauocr in nu 
ncocBsible [lositiou. (Hear, bear.) I fed assured tliat uo uue 
would attempt to dopreci&to or say anything against the South 
Kensington Mnsenm, the influence of which I know is felt and 
appreciated in all onr manufacturing centres to n, marvelions degree. 
The South Kensington Masenm, however, is an educational estah- 
lishment, but the Indian and Colonial Museum is to be a place of 
business, and should be established as near as possible to the 
buBiDess quarters of the metropolis, in a convenient locality, where 
it can easily be got at. (Hear, hear.) I am not desirous of forcing 
my own opinion upon this question ; my object in rising is simply 
to urge, as I have already said, that when the time comes for a 
decision to be made upon this important question, the noblemen and 
gentlemen who will have to decide will take tbc sense of the 
Colonies themselves, and the opinion of those in this country most 
eonccmed iu the matter to which I have referred. (Hear, hear.) 
I have never known a subjoct take the attention of our commercial 
men so rapidly as this proposed Indian and Colonial ^fuseuai has 
done, and therefore I do hope the most mature deliberation will be 
bestowed npou the measures necessary to its effective rcalisation- 
(Hear, bear.) 

Mr. FaiNcia 0. GoooLiryE : I am anxious, in tho few words 
whiob I wish to address to this meeting, to eadeavonr to recall, if 
possible, to the attention of the meeting the able and interesting 
paper which dwelt so largely on the Exhibition, its effect npon the 
world, and its material bearing and effect especially upon Great 
Britain and her Colonies. The speaker, who addressed ua from 
the bench (Mr. Freeland), who ably and eloquently portrayed tho 
condition of Franco now, called to my mind tho sensation I ex- 
perienced on entering the capital of France on a late occasion of 
my visit there. My lost visit was paid jnst when the Communists 
were driven out of the country, and when it seemed impossible 
that a country so destroyed and humiliated could ever, at all events 
in the existing genoratioti, rise from her aahes ; and, therefore, it 
was with no small feeling of satisfactiou and astonishment tliat i 
witnessed the display which the zeal and enterprise of the French 
people had gathered together iu tli&t maguificont arena. Not only 
was I delighted to see Uie snceesa ot the onterprise as a whole, but 
I thinlt that everyone would bear tribute to the fact that Franco 
b«s held her own agaiast the world in all those productiona which 
may be called the " deoorstive " art. She may uot have io her 
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textile fabrics sncli works of mechanica] ingenuity ■wbiolj liavw I 
nttaioed bo Ligh a perfection as the English manufactuTee, but in I 
works of art, nntl ekil], and taste, she haa gained the supremacy 
which she enjoyed in tho first Exhihition of 1851, and is still the 
teacher lo ua of things from which we may derive great advantages 
in all the arts which we favour and encourage. It was a manifest 
advantage to every British subject to see, in France, grouped. 
together, tho resources and capabilities of that majestic Empii'a 
known as Greater Britain, and every colonist must have felt proud 
to have seen gatliered together, under that roof, so many and 
various productions from all parts of the globe, and to know that 
they were ail one of that great heritage which m»wt rank from the 
British Empire. It must bo borne in mind that each Colony waa 
represented not only in reference to the value of its products auJ 
its resources, but also with refereuce to its financial capabilities. 
Canada was able to vote something like £40,000 for the exhibitiou 
of her products, and £10,000 more was added, and a further sum 
of £10,000 is likely to be called for ; and, therefore, it is no great 
wonder that Canada, with an outlay of :£60,000, was able to exhibit 
tta amount of productions which outbid all otliers. New South 
Wales and Victoria were in equal proportions ; and one is rejoiced 
to think Uiat tlic Colonies have been able to come forward and 
exhibit their resources to such advantage. There is one Colony, iu 
which I am interested, which I do not think was fairly represented 
at Paris ; I mean the Cape of Good Hope. Certainly we exhibited 
some articles ; but if the world were to judge of what tlio Capo 
Colony is capable of from the exhibition made there, they would 
have a very immature judgment of what ore tho resom'cos of that 
Colony. (Hear, hear.) The great drawbacks in raising a large 
fond for exhibition purposes were pretty obvious in the Cape. Wo 
weto suffering from a war which concerned as very vitally and 
materially ; wo were also in tlie throes of a great poUtical couvul- 
don in changing our Ministry, altfaongh it might be said that we 
were putting on new iind Eonud garments in place of the effete 
ones discarded ; etill it interrupted the general prosperity which 
woold have enabled us to eeod largrr productions to Paris ; but as 
fu as sbo did send productions they fairly represented what she 
est) do. The resources of (hat Colony bave yet to be fnlly developed. 
Odc speaker has roferre<l to Queensland and her miot<ral produc- 
tions; but we have annexed tho territory of the Transvaal, and 
probably for mineral wealth and rosourcoi of that character there 
is no oountrj- in the world which cut approach the Transvaal in 
ita impoTtane« Mid Bignificonce. One moat itnporlant prudnvtion 
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\ ve coiilil not fairly exliibit, viz. diamonds. South Australia had 
[ n magiiificont oolnmn to teprosent the bulk of gold extraetetl from 
that C'olouy. Diamouds admitted of do such model ; but I daro 
say the world would be astoniebod to Icoow thnt during the last 
I ten or twelve years the Cajie Colonies have contrJbuied to the wotld 
I fiotnethiug in the shape of preoions etonea valued at about fourteen 
millions sterliiig. And although th« Cape Colony was unable to 
make a show really worthy of her, she has within herself great and 
important resources, and I believe ehe is in a couditioii to assert 
those resources nudcr large and important combinations. Let me 
refer to the coaditiou of other Colonies. Australia, that great and 
magitificent Colony, is now divided into several Coloniea ami 
States, but how much greater would she be in the interest and the 
fatu of the world were her dominions all consolidated I (Hear, 
liear.) We have seen that mighty empire of Canada created out of 
a number of small States brought into harmony ; and let us hope 
to see her example followed in oU the groups of Colonics through- 
out the world. There is a great effort being made to federaliae the 
' Cape Colonies, and I trust that project may be carried out speedily 
and successfully ; for I am quite sure that all Colonies, to progress, 
must get over those petty rivalries and jealousies which have made 
them small Colonies, and group themselves around the Imperial 
power, and then England will be the mother of large empires and 
Doti as at present, of small and detached possessions. I remember 
Lord Kinnaird headed a deputation, to press upon the Qovomment 
that a consultative council should be established, asking that all 
the great Colonies of the Empire should be represented in the 
Council of England, so tliat their views and iuHueuces and power 
might be in the same way felt at hbme as much as abroad. It was 
nut attended to then, but I behevc that project would gain import- 
jinco in so far as the Colonies rank themselves under one great 
head and become themselves great beads, and should ask from tho 
mother-country tliat voice in the general Empire which the import- 
. ance of the Culooics demoud. If I reail the paper aright, it was 
I said that during tho time of England's anxiety, Canada was pre- 
pared to put 10,000 men into the field; and I believe that every 
Colony if tliey saw the mother-country in distress would bo gUd 
to send as many men as thry could spare to her assistAtice. Now, 
although we arc glnd to sc-c these great empires rising into import- 
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which makes the Empire of Great Britain the first and foremost 
in the world. (Hear, bent.) 

Mr. Edwin GntBi: A point was suggeeted byyourGraoe ivhiolil 
should like to see more practically discussed with regard to what 
vas actually esliibited at Paris by oui- Colonial poeeeesiona. I will 
call attention to a remarkable exhibit shown in the Canadian 
section, which juBtifies the ^ggestiou of some change of statns 
with regard to colonists. The largest and probably the most ex- 
cellent show of saddlery in Clasa 63, was sent by a firm from 
Toronto, the number of saddles shown being 81 against 20 in ths 
British section, and there was no other exhibit, I am sure after a 
long study, to compare with that. The commercial success of Mr. 
Malcolm, the exhibitor, would liaro been very great had it not 
been for an apparent omission in the treaty of commerce negotiated 
many years ago, when the manufactured products of the Colonies 
were left oat of consideration. It appeared that the President of 
the French Republic wished to have one of these saddles ; but the 
exhibitor found it impossible to execute the order, because that 
would have exposed him to imprisonment and line, saddlery being 
one of the articles prohibited. The exhibitor represented to me 
his feeling, and no doabt it is a fair one, and one experienced by 
all manufacturers in our Colonies, that unless the Colonies were 
taken into account in any negotiations of future treaties of com- 
merce by the Imperial GoTemment, they would be iu u position in 
which they ought not to be left. Therefore 1 feel that they should 
cither be taken into council in the negotiations of such treaties of 
oommerce, or tliat there sbould be some change in the position 
which they at present hold, in the direction suggested by your 
Grace. (Hear, hear.) 

Bir Heskt Barsi,t, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. : I rise iu obedience to 
your Grace's coll, but I think at this late honr of the night I shall 
beet consult everyone's convenience by not entering into the dis- 
coBsion of tbc iubjcct. Indeed, I think, as a rule, that those who 
belong to this Institute should rather listen to the remarks of those 
who honour it with their comp&uy on such occasions. I con only 
Bay tbat during the short time I visited Paris I was much stmck 
with the parts the Colonies played in the Exhibition there, and it 
was especially gratifying to mo to find that many of thoso with 
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Mr. Arthctb Eodoson, C.M.G. : I eliall follow iu the walie of Sii- 
Houry Barkly, and I think at this late hoar it is more prudent to 
hold my touguc. 1 camu bore to listen and not to speak, and I 
havo done so nith & great deal of pleasure. When I heard that 
Mr. Young was going to read his paper, I thought it impOBeible for 
him to deal with such a subject in so Bhort a space of time. He 
haa accomplished it. and given ua muuli useful and valuable in- 
formation. On four occasious I have roprcseuted, as one of the 
CouuniBsionere, my Uttlo Colony, Queensland, still in her teens ; 
and I mast oonfess that this great world's fair, aa it has been 
happily called to-night, is by far the grandost and finest Exhibi. 
tion, with the exception of the one which took place in London in. 
18fil. We shall all derive an enormous amount of information 
from the paper read. I was pleased to hear thoao remarks about 
the Queensland annexe at South Eenismgton, and I believe that 
Colony derived a great advantage from the exhibits there, and that 
a large number of useful immigrants found their way to that 
Colony in consequence of what was exhibited at South Kensington. 
This all goes iu the direction of a Colonial Uuseum, which we all 
hope to see iu some part of London ; I do not care where. Mr, 
BriggB proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Young. I hope I aball 
not bo out of order in seconding a vote of thanks on behalf of this 
Institute for the admirable, eloquent, and able paper wliich Mr. 
Young has drawn up and kindly read to us this evening. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The DcKE Of Mancbebtcb : We may assume that motion to ho 
oorried. (Continued applause.) 

Mr. Fdkderice Youku : My Lord l>uko, my Lord, ladies and 
gentlemen, — The flattering verdict which yoa have prononnced on 
my paper is on ample compensation for any little trouble and labour 
I have hod in preparing it. ll' I have succeeded in infusing into 
my audience to-uight a little of my own enthusiasm on behalf of 
Eugland and her Colonies — ^if I can impress any of you with my 
own dc«p conviction of the vast importance of the permanent 
union of the British Empire — I shall havo done some good and 
shall be satiBfiod. I thank yon most heartily for the compliment 
you bare paid mc. 
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SECOND OEDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session took place 
at the "PaU Mall," on Tnesday, December 17tli, 1878. Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Chaeles Daubeney, E.C.B., in the cliair. 

Amongst those present were the following :— 

Profeaaor a Oiven, C.B., F.R.S. : Col. R. W. Harley. C,B.. C.M.G. ; 
Lient.-Govprnor of Grenada ; Capt. O, H. Ueiiiecker, Ihe EeT. Dr. Joseph 
Mulleos, tlie Rev. W. G. Lawes (New Gninaa}. Hon. P. O. Fysli (Tas- 
mania). Hod. J. H. Philips, M.L.C. (British Honduras). Messrs. O. 
MoUhohk. F. P. Laliilliere, Jacob Montefiore, Philip C. Hanbnry, N. 
Darasll Davis (BritiBh Ouiana). Sleuart 8. Davis, Henry K. DavBon, 
Q, L. Davson (British Guiana), John Lascelles (Victoria), William Agnew 
Pope, T. J. Aofiier. Thomas GibBon Bowles, Sydney Montefiore. H, S. 
MoDU6ere, Leslie J. Montefiore, Thomas F. Qiiin (OamLia, West Africa), 
Arthur Folkard (Ceylon), Richard Itamsden, James Bonniclc (Victoria), 
Dr. Hershcl, Dr. Bennett, Mrs, George Bennett, Miss Gonld, Rev. G. T, 
Dixon, Measrs. II. Tylelon Hodgson, J. Marshall, O. Scantlebnry, Thomaa 
Hunter Grant (Quebec, Conads), Edward Chapman (Sydney), C. Praaer, 
H. B. HalancU. H. E Mont^omcrie, J. H. Jewin, J. Atherston, Charles J. 
FoUett, Stephen Bourne, Harry Flint, W.L. Msrehant. Donald GolJan (New- 
Zealand). Jolm A'Deane (New Zealand), W. T. DevereU (Victoria), M. B. 
Isaacs. S. B. laaaes (Tobago), E. Morrice, G. S. Macdonald, J. C. Godwin, 
Alexander Nsthaii. J. T. Widgery.H. B. Darby, J. W. Burf.Thomas Hamil- 
ton (Qoeensland). Mr. and Mrs, William Westfiarth (Victoria), Mr. and Mrs, 
Hogh Mutr. Miss Muir, Miss Janet Muir, Cspt. W. J, Wjatt iCapeol' 
Good Hope), Messrs. WiUiam Stone, W. II. C. Carter, W. G. Lardner 
(West Indies). A. Fooking (Cape of Good Hope), Arthur L, Young, and 
Robert B. Cole. 

Tho Hon. Secbf.taey read the Minutes of the First Ordinary 
General Mooting, which were ooufirmoi He also stated that tho 
Coancil had, nt its meeting held that aftemoou, adopted addresses 
of condolence to Her Majesty the Qiioon and to H.It.H. the Prince 
of WaloB, upon the lamented death of H.E.H. thu Princess Alice, 
Grand Duchepe of HesBe-DonnBtadt. The addrossoa, which, on the 
motion of the Hon. Secketabt, were approved by tho meeting, were 
as foUowB : — 

''To Haa Mukstt tur Quekk. — May It ploasa your Mnjesty, — We, 
ths Cotmeil and FcUowi of the Royal Culunial Inatiiatc, which oomprises 
amongat ita meniben repraMntatiTta fium ererj part of your Majesty's 
domiaioDS, eameiUy obaring tba profound aongw vUch ia felt by the entire 
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DriUab people at Uie death of fnur Majeetj'a beloved daughter II.K.H. lite 
Princess Alice, Gnad DucUesa of Hesae-Dunnstadt. venture to approach 
jour Majesty to ofler the expreBsion of our lo;al and heurtfalt e/mpathj in 
tha gteiX sorrow with which it huth pleased Providence lo afflict jou. The 
whole natioQ moums with your KTsjastynad the Royal famil; at the melan- 
choly loss you have sustained : and we feel we only espress Uis senlimoDt 
00 universally shared throughoat your Majesty's dominionH in aayiog how 
deeply we deplore Uie premature death of one whose pure and lovely Ufa 
was made so attractive and beautiful by those CliriHtiuu and womanly 
virtues she so pre-eminently possesaed. which rcudere:! lier exalted station 
Still more illustrious, and won everywhere tlio lugliest aJmiraiion and 
regard. Her name will long hve in tlie hearts of a n»tion by whom she 
was nniv«rBBlly beloved, and in whose memory she ia so affect ion atelj 
eDihrined.—t Signed) MASciHESTtn, Chainnan of Council," 

■■To His ROVAL HlCHNESS TUK PniNcK ov VVales. K.G., OC.M.O., 
President of the Itoyal Colonial Institute, — May it please your Koyal High- 
ness, — We, tlie Council and Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute, beR to 
tandcr lo your Rojal Highness our earnest and heartfelt sympathy for the 
loss you have suatained in the deatli of H.R.H. the I'rincess Alice, Grand 
L Ducbrss of Hesse -Darm Bind t. The grief which has been felt at the death 
I of one so illuBlrious and so pre-eminent aa llie type of every womanly 
I virtue is shared by the whole liritiah people, nnd no feel we only express 
1- the universal sentiment of national Earrow when we say how profoundly we 
sympathise with Her Majesty the Queen, with your Royal Highness, and 
vith the rest of the Royal family, and how deeply we deplore the premature 
death of her who was everywhere so uuiversally esteemed and baloved. — 
\ (Signed) MAHcaesTEH, Chairman of Council." 

I Tlie followiui;; new Fellows were aonounccd a.a Laving beon 
Pfleoted since the lust Ordinary Meeting : — 

^iessra. Cluu'les P. Austin, Government Secretary, British Guiana; 

Thomas Gibson Ba^vle8, Axel H. Berridge, M.L.C., St. Kitt's ; Edward 

Chapman. Sydney -. Jaraea Dickson, Arthur Tolkard. Ceylon ; Chevalier 

I 0, W. A. Forssman, Fortngnese Consul, Transvaal : Messrs. G. Anderson 

rforsluiw. Uriiish Guiana; William II. Hall, Bahamas; Hon. L. F. 

P jlarast, M.L.C., Grenada ; Cnpt. John Palliser. C.M.G. ; Meaars. William 

jnew Pope, William Peterson, Victoria : James RJchman, New South 

F Walesa John J. Roualdson, J.I'., Jamaica; E.Wright Westby, New South 

■TValesi Robert Wilson, Cape Town; James Alexander, jun.; Kobertl.Fin- 

Baemore, Master of the Supreme Court of Natal; Timothy Lark, Sydney: 

Undo II. Long, M.A, late ot Canadu ; William U. Metvbiim, Union 

ink of Australia ; F. N. North, M.E.. Cape of Good Hope ; Hon. .1. H. 

■hjllips, M.L.C., British Honduras ; Mr. John Rutherford, Victoria. 

It was auuounced that the following doutttiooB, presented to the 

(liibrary and Mnaeum, had been toceived from the following: — 

« Ouverument of the Cupo of Good Hope 

Acts of Parliament, 1B78. 
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Second Ordinary General Meeting. 



The GoTerument of Cejion : 

CejIoD Bluft-book, 1877. 
The Govenunent of Natal : 

Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Cuunoil of 
1357-l«70. 
The Govermnent of New Sunth W&lei : 

The SiBtateB of New South Wales, 1877-7^ ; Jonmal 
Legislative Caancil, ie77-7t<. 
The Goverument of New Zenlaod : 

Partiameotary Papers, 1673 ; Furliameataiy Debates, ' 
The Canaitiiin Institute: 

The Caimdian Jouroal. No. H, Vol. XV. 
The Royal Society of New South Wales : 

Jounuil and Proceedings of the l^yaJ Society of Now Sontli 
Wales. Vol. XI., 1^77: Remarks on the Sedimentuy 
Formations of New South Wales, by Rev. W. B. Claike. 
1878: Railways of New South Wales— Report. iHJtl: 
Annual Beport of the Deparlment of Mines, l^TT. 
The Ageut-Geceral for New South Walrs: 

Vital Sutiatica of New Soutli Wales, li?7tf. 
The Canadian Commissioner to the Paiis Kx.Libitiait : 

Handbook and Official Catalogue of the Canadian Section 
the Paris Exhibition, Ihth. 
G. P. Uoodie. Esq. ; 

jVuucxation of the TrousTaal — a Correspondence between Sir 
Michael Biuks- Beach, Bart., and the Transvaal Dele- 
gates, 1878 ; Materials for a Speech in Defence of the 
Policy of AbaDdoning the Orange River Territory, 1S51. 
by William Moleaworth. 
Abraham Ilyaras, Esq. : 

Beport of the Government Inspector of Schools io JamaicBr. 
lf*7B. 
W. H. Grac«y, Esq. (Ksseqaibu) : 

Speoioen uf wood Iroiii British Gniana. unknown in English 
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Ths CouneQ of the City of MaochekUt : 

Tirenty-eiith Annual Report on the Pubho Free Librariea of i 
Blanche Bter. 
W. A. n. Actam», Esq. : 

Tlie Nelson and Wwt Coast Section of the Main Trunk ^ 
Railway of New Zealiuid. 
U. H. Usyt«r, Esq , Goverament Statist, &e., Melbourne : 

Staliatioal Register of Uie Colony of Viotoiia. 187T. Parts 4'i 

MewL DaJgliath. Roed an^ Co. (Wellingtan. N.Z.} : 

Drsdahaw's Guide to New Zealand. 
W. H. Campbell. Esq.. LL I). (Biiliah Qnikiui; : 

The Kaisell Prize Etssya, 16TT-T9. 
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Trom the BegiBtru-GenerEd of Qtieeoslaad ; 

Vilol btAtislica of QueenalBud, 1877. 
■Kom Douglaa MoLeui, Esq. : 

A piece of cloth muiufftotured bj the Cliineae out of AuatnUiuit 

^IWn Frederic N. North. Esq., Kimberley SUmond Mine. Sonth Afiica : 
A Pnmphlet. 

The Chuhuan then colled tipon Dr. Bennett, of Syduey, to rem! 
the paper prepared by Signer D'AJbertia, and selected for tli« 
eveniiig. 

Dr. Bes.vett said: Signer D'Albertia having been obliged to 
visit Italy on private affairs, rcqncBted me to read his paper on 
New Gtiiuea to you this evening. I feel the muro pleasure ui 
Mceptiug it, &otn having at an early period talien a deop interest 
in all his explorations and collections in the various branches of 
natural history made in that country. The islaud of New Guinea, 
as you are welt aware, is of great extent, and differs as much in 
its raoes of men as in its fauna; the account, therefore, given of 
, one part of the cooatry must not bo understood as relating to the 
I -whole. The paper to be read to yon Ihia evening is entitled, 
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I 

^^M Tins applies only to Yule Island and the mainland in its 
^^Vviciuity. Signer D'Albertis commences by saying : — 
^H^ It appears tome that the time has nowarrived when New Guinea 
is no loDger to be considered an unknown country, and that the 
white man is eager to intrude upon that virgin ground to seek for 
wealth not obtainable by him in other parts of the world. I 
think that a few remarks from one who hus spent some portion of 
his* life in that country will not be without interest. I aluU not 
mention any other part of the main island I visited, but only of Yule 
island and the mainland in its vicinity, as that part of New Guinea 
is, in my opinion, most suitable for the commencement of coloni- 
sation — Yule Island, for its salubrity, its position, and its harbour ; 
and the mainland, for its well -irrigated and eiitensive plains, for 
the vicinity of the mountain range, and especially for its inhabi- 
tants, amoug whom I lived for several months, and who I can 
J Inut as an mtelligent, indostrioua, and hard working people. 1 think 
tat U> give you & better idea of what these people are, I will gi^o 
no Aitracls from my diary what I have seen aboat them, their 

», and country. 
I arrived in Yule Island in March, 1875, and established tn<i«.tL\C 
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there, and after liftviug made sereral excursions into the iuteriot 
of thB mainlatid, at a distance of from twenty to twouty-live uiilea, 
travelling in various directions, I have been able to form some idea 
of the nature and capabiUties of the country. It appears very suitable 
for colonisation, being a well-watered counti7, with an abundance 
of grass, suitable both for agricultural purposes and the rearing of 
cattle; the climate is good, and the heat moderate. From the 
Bummit of a hill, at an elevation of nearly 1,200 feet, I observed a 
large extent of plains, with lagoons, and tbe river Amama (Hilda 
River of tbe Dasihsk) Howing through the middle, coming from the 
north, and discharging itself into the Nicura before it airives at 
the Hca. Judging from its depth, I think it might serve as a means 
of penetrating into the interior, but at present, from what I have 
seen, and from the information obtained from the natives, it would 
not be feasible, on account of the number of large trees that 
encumber the passage of the bed of the river, which would require 
European skill and capital to render it navigable. 

Nicura was the name of the first village I visited, and perhft] 
tie least interesting, having only about eighty inhabitants. "W* 
reatrh it by the Nicura river (the Ethel river of Captain Moresby.) 
Tbe village is situated seven or eight miles from tbe entrance, and 
one mite and a half from the right bank of the river ; the sur- 
rounding country is covered by long grass, one or two species of tlM 
£uca)yi>tus, ami occasional patches of scrub, 

I reached tlie village on the 12th of April at 6 p.m., and, before' 
entering, my guide sent a message, and in a httlo time after t 
received permission to enter. I was received by a chief named Oa> 
in a marea, or reception -house. I arrived just as a funeral of a 
woman was taking place : the body was laid in the midiUe of the 
village, vrith a (H'^^P of people around it uttering lamentations. 
Thinking it would tuaku a favourable impreasiou on the natives, I 
made a present of beads to tlie dead body, and by this act I am 
6uru I won tlioir good opinion. From the marea I wituesaed the 
funeral ceremony. Aa booh as the natives had recovered from tha 
turpriso of my arrival, they recommenced their lamentations over 
the dead, I obaorrcd tlicm at Uie same time beating their fore- 
head, broojtts, and otlior parts of the body, opparently with great 
violpnco. Close i« the corpse was an ample supply of bananas, 
yamt, Ac. The body wiw lying under a mat ; shortly after, or in 
about half an hour, it was bound in the mat with straps of white 
lapuna, a kind of cloth made from the bnrk of trees, and the body 
was ihon conveyed to the ([rave, which wu dug under the bousa< 
of the deceased, and laid in it with great core amidst the lameni 
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iions of the followers, after which the grave was filled in with earth. 
When this was completed, two of the natives remained by the 
grave, and the others went to the marea without evincing any 
further sign of grief. I did not sleep much that night, from the 
incessant talking of my hosts. 

The village of Nicura is only composed of fifteen miserable habi- 
tations, formed of small trunks of trees, and covered with the leaves 
of the Nipa palms, which grow plentifully along the banks of the 
river ; the floor of the huts is raised from six to ten feet from the 
ground. They have plantations of bananas and yams, and they 
capture a quantity of very fine fish from the river, on which they 
subsist. Not far from the village there are swamps and lagoons. 

The second interesting village I visited was Bioto. This village 
is large, having from 400 to 500 inhabitants; the natives are 
principally occupied in fishing, the river and lagoons abounding in 
various kinds of fish, some of a very large size. At the same time 
they cultivate plenty of bananas, yams, taro, and they have also 
an abundance of bread-fruit The natives of Bioto are the best- 
looking and strongest natives I have as yet seen in New Guinea, 
and for a small reward they were always ready to carry my luggage, 
which was sometimes very heavy. They arc a very kind but 
talkative people, and when in their village, a stranger, from their 
incessant chatter, must give up all idea of getting any rest at night. 
Their houses are erected along the bank of the creek, and many are 
scattered over the plantations, and about the distance of a mile 
there is another small village, which is considered and named as 
part of the village of Bioto ; at this village the houses were on both 
banks. Here I observed a young man with hair on his head and 
body of a red colour, and women who had lost their arms from the 
bite of an alligator, but the stumps had healed very well. 

About three hours* walk from Bioto there is another large village 
called Naiabui, consisting of about 40 to 50 houses, on two sides of 
a long street. Surrounding the village are extensive plantations 
of bananas, giving to it a green and cheerful appearance. The 
houses are large, but poor in appearance. Two capacious mareas, 
belonging to the four chiefs, are in the middle of the village, one in 
front of the other. The houses are built of wood and covered with 
the leaves of the Nipa palm ; the shape may be compared to a boat 
turned over, cut in front, which part is very high, gradually 
decreasing in size behind ; the floor is raised ten or more feet from 
the ground, and some have two stories or floors. 

The mareas, besides being used as reception-houses, are also 
meeting places for the people of the village, who pass many hours 
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there talking ; the cliiefs 

men sleep there, and in tl 

ing their toilette, whioU consists of combing and arranging the 

hair, painting the face with black red or yellow, and arranging their 

other adornmouts, lu the marea are deposited the nets, weapons, 

and old shields for ornament. The inhabitants of Naiabui are 

nearly three hundred. 

The men take their first meal with the women ; the msot is 
prepared for cooking by the men, who cut np their meat as skilfully 
with their bamboo knife as conld he done by the best European 
butcher ; the meat is afterwards cooked by tlio women. The 
natives rise early in the morning, but often sleep for some houra 
during the day. After the morning toilette the men are occupied 
during the cool hours of the morning in making ropes for nets ; 
the women sweep the houses, bring water and cook the first 
meal, after whicli most of the natives leave the village for the 
plantations, the men carrying their spears and the women then- net 
bags and a strong hardwood club, which is used for breaking up 
dried wood for fuel ; it is often handsomely carved. It is supposed 
by Europeans to be a war weapon : it may be used at times for 
fighting, but its real use is that which I have mentioned, and ia 
seldom seen in the hands of the men. 

The natives take four meals daily ; their food consists of hananaa^j 
yams,taro,sago,andbread-fruit, the flesh of the kangaroo, cassowary,,- 
and fish; and although well supphed with both good vegetable and 
animal diet, they willeat snakes, iguanas, frogs, the larva of various 
kinds of insects, and fresh- water turtles. They also collect and eat 
almost daily a fresh-water shell fish named by them ehe, the sbellB 
of which are much used by the natives for various useful purposes, 
and they carry them always in their bags ready for use when wonted. 
In the forest they use them to clear vines and underwood from the 
pathway, and a strong bamboo is as readily cut down as by a knife 
or tomahawk. Tlioy are also used for preparing and cleaning the 
fibre used for ropes, and sometimes as a spoon ; with a broken 
piece of the shell tliey bore wood, and can sidlfully extract a thorn 
or splinter from the hand or foot. The lower jaw of a kan; 
also a useful tool in theh bands, and is used espociaUy for carving 
and pohshing the bones of the cassowary, which are made into 
forks, combs, or spatulas for tlie lime they use with their betel 
this purpose the lower jaw is placed between the middle and indes- 
(ingers, while the thumb, plied underneath, is used as a lever; ao< 
that the power is increased more than if it was held by the extended 
lingers, as a European would hold it. 
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Tliey are Tain of tlicir personal appeu-anco, and gcuorally wear 
omameDts, mado of featbers, shells, nnd grasses, in armlets, neok- 
laccB, 4c. ; tliey also, aa I have befoi-8 mentioned, paint the face 
with red, black, or yellow, whioli they oonsider adds to their 
natnral beauty. The red paint is a kind of ochre, obtained from 
the interior. It is of a light reddish colonr, with white spots ; it ia 
also osed mixed with theit betel instead of lime. The chiefs also 
wear breastplates made from the pearl-ebell, which ia highly 
oateemed by them. The women wear the hair short, and the men 
long; they dislike beards or haii on other parts of the body, and 
have it eradicated by apparently a painful process, but which, 
judging from them when undergoing the operation, is more 
agreeable than otherwise. The method adopted is as follows : — 
Two fipe threads are attached to a small piece of wood ; the operator, 
holding the two ends between his fingers, passes them over the 
skin ; by ingenionsly twietingtlie threads he catches every hair, and 
offectaally eradicates them. It was Bnrprising to see tlie endurance 
of the patient under the operation. With small pieces of silex or 
flint, or any broken glass they may obtain, they shave the head as 
skilfnlly as could be done by the best razor. Unmarried men wear 
• large belt of rattan, or a piece of wood, thin as veneer, drawn in 
over the body so tight an to impart to the body a very singular 
appearance. The women wear the "keba,"or petticoat, shorter 
than any I saw at the other villages, being often not more than 
eight inches long. They are generally tatooed very oarefnlly all 
over the body, but I consider, from what I observed, that the women 
belonging to the chiefs and their families are those completely 
tatooed. The chiefs arc tatooed on the shoulders, breasts, and anns. 
When travcUiug the mother carries the infant in a net bag, ami 
when ahe boa occasion to quit the child, it is left in the bog sns- 
pended in some port of the honse, and some old woman or girl 
looks after it. To cause the infant to sleep, should it be restless, 
they give the net a swinging motion, which has the desired effect, 
ami keeps away thes and mosquitoes. 

The men often sleep in hammocks, and keep a fire under them, 
both to keep away the mosquitoes and dispel the dampness of the 
air. The chiefs and their children are buried in the village, in 
front of the house, not underneath, and the graves arc protected 
by a fence from pigs and dogs, which are numerous in the village. 
Over two graves I saw some ferna cultivated. A chiefs aon died 
vhilet I was in the village ; he was aboat five years old, and a few 
boors after was buried in front of his parents' honse. When the 
gnvo bad been filled in, both parents wept and made great demon- 
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Btrationa or gtief, lying down upon the gravo. For many 
and nights after, the mother took her food, slept, and made her 
fire near the grave, singing a mournful song, always ending m 
" Ck>me back, como back." I aeked one of the chiefs if the hoy 
was dead. His reply was, " No ; he haa gone to sleep." I could 
not get any further infoi-mation, so I cannot tell if they do or do 
not believe in a future state. They do not appear, so tar as I could 
aBoertain, to have any worship of idols, charms, or any religions 
Bnperstitions. 

They are exceedingly fond of talking, laughing, and dancing. 
They like public speaking, and during the evening and nights, I 
often heard, from the marea, au orator discussing the subject of the 
day for hours, and when he bad finished, but not before, eomeon© 
answers him. The women also adopt a similar practice, but tho 
men soon become weary of them, and put a stop to it. The 
women of Naiabui are not so strong as those of the other villages 
I have vieite3. Quarrole are not nnfrequent, but when the dispute 
is over, they are as friendly aa before, bearing no animosity one 
towards the other. The natives are on friendly terma with tho 
neighbouring villages, and have an Interchange of dinners and 
dances, consequent upon certain important events, or on the occa- 
sion of a successful hunting or fishing expedition. During my 
stay at Naiabui, the natives of Bioto invited those of Naiabui to a 
grand dinner, for they had caught plenty of fisli. It was a return 
dinner for one given provionaly by tlie Naiabui people, when a 
great number of kangaroos had been killed. On these occasions 
tbey go foil-dressed in their finest ornaments, oonsiating of 
foathers of birds of paradise, rich necklaces of white shells and 
mother of pearl, artificial dowers, formed from the feathers nf 
varioiu birds, shells, and tortoisesbell, also tlic highly-prized 
white tipped tail of a kingfisher. The whole of the aJorumenta 
were eo gracefully and barmouionsly arranged, that it was pleasing 
to heboid. The dances are performed principally by tlie men, but 
the women are admitted. Tbey stand in rows facing one anotlier, 
accompanying the movements of the body by the simnd of tho 
dntm, reminding one of the Ula Ula of the Sandwich Islanders. 
However, there is nothing iodeoent iu these dances. The boya 
practice throwing the apear almost every day ; tlie sons of th» 
chiefs are the leader? on these occasions, and direct all their evo- 
lutions. Their enemies come from tlio interior, fur it is not long 
snce that the old village of Naiabui, wliioh was situated about a 
mil« from the present one, was destroyed by a party of moun- 
taineers, who massacred some of the inliabitauls. About ten miles 
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firom Kaialmi, on the east eide, Iheio is n small village on the Mils 
where the natives only reside when they are out knDgaroo bant- 
ing. This village is sameil Piirok. About five milea further Up a 
high Lill there was a luftrltet-pIacQ. It consists of a large circular 
space, cleared from graeB, tvecB, <&c. Here the natiTca of the village, 
from fifteen to twenty miles distant, meet at certain seasons to 
trade. I eaw a heap of cocoanuts left there with no one in charge 
of them, waiting the opening of the market, the owner living 
ten miles away. There was no danger of their being stolen ; 
and yet we call these people savages! Meauri, Mon. andTJIrine 
are three very important villages for such a country as New 
Guinea, and may more correctly be called towns. 

A mile and a half from the west side of the mouth of the Nicnia 
Biver, amongst mangrove trees, there ia a large creek, which some 
few miles up branchea into two ; the largest arm seems to come 
from the east, and the smaller one from the north. I suppose the 
larger arm derives its water from the Armsma river. By the 
smaller branch, a few miles up, we arrive at tlie village of Meaurt, 
situated on the right bank of the creek. At this place the water is 
still salt. Seventy or eighty houses form the village, which is 
densely populated. Large cocoanut palms were numerona, and 
made the landscape very picturesque. There are several mareas, 
splendidly arranged. After ten minutes' walk through rich planta- 
tions, we arrive at Mon, which, from the number of inhabitants, 
size of the houses and marca, and the taste displayed in adorning 
them, was fur superior to any place I hail seen before in New 
Ouinea. 

Tlie booses are in two rows on each side of a long and broad 
street covered with white sand. Uere also a number of cocoanut 
palms added to the beauty of the scene. .\ great variety of taiito 
was displayed in the houses and marea. Some resembled a cap- 
sized boat divided abaft and amidships ; sometbiug like a rostrum 
projects over the entrance, carved and adorned with long grass 
Eringe of various colours ; they are generally raised some distance 
from the ground by large trunks of trees, which take the place of 
colnmns ; these are carved and painted white and black : on some of 
them I have seen the figure of an iguana carved. In the interior I saw 
old shielda painted red and white, spears, and other arma. In front 
there ore one or two more platforms, from which rise poles hearing 
festoons of grass fringes, pig's skulls, the bones of cassowaries, and 
fish. I observed also in one a rude figure representing a man 
wbose feet and hauda resembled the feet of a bird. In the marea, 
where I was received, I observed hers and there, perched, or in the 
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ftct of flying, Borae white and block pigeons, oarved from n piece of 
wood and covered nnth painted clotli (tapana), intended to imitate 
ft fruit pigeon known as Carixyjihaga spUhrkoa. 

Each mjuca bears its own name. At Mou I observed that the 
dead were buried audcr the bouseg, and protected by a close feuae, 
but I did not see on tbe graves any ornaments belonging to the 
deceased person, any kind of provision or arms. At this village 
the women have the supremacy, and make nse of it. On my 
arrival some of the women dressed themselves out as for a festival, 
and ffdanghter of a chief — a thorough coquette — arrayed herself 
in all her ornaments, and came to me ooveretl witii them. She 
walked about all the day as vain as a peacock, displaying all her 
weighty ornaments. Anyone desirous of marrying her, must first 
obtain the couaent of her father, and give him a pig, ten birds Of 
paradise ekiu9, a necldace made of alligators' t«eth, one also made 
of dogs' teeth, on armlet made of pieces of white shell, and some 
other article of which I heard the name, but could not got a sight of. 

On account of the largo popalation, the want of land suitable for 
plantations was much felt by the natives of Mon, and, no donbt 
being a powerful people, they fonnd the necessity of extending 
their territory by conqaest, and it is very probable this was the 
cause of their becoming masters of a portion of Yule Island. 
Erinc, five minutes' walk from Mou, is a somewhat smaller \-illage, 
but as it resembles the other two villages or towns in every other 
respect, it may be passed over without any farther remarks. I do 
not think the climate will be found good for setttera, as there is 
much swampy land. 

The race inhabiting Yale Island and the coast of New Guinea, 
east and west of the island, differ materially from the inhabitants 
of the far west of Now Guinea, tlie true Papuans, or tlie mixtore 
resolting from their intercoorse with strangers. It is difficult to 
say to what race these people really belong. In many respects 
they resemble the inhabitants of the Polynesian region, bat in 
other respects they differ materially. I am led to behcve the 
present race has invaded the country in an epoch more or loss 
distant ; the date of which it would bo ditficolt to discover, but 
there is no doabt that thoy are a race between the invaders and the 
aboriginals. The indigenous roee, the tnie Papuans, physically 
and morally inferior to the Invading race, have been driven &om 
the oowt, where the land is comparatively healthy and fertile, and 
permitted the invaders to eetalilish Lliemsdves and muhiply, and 
Uie indigenons race have found refuge iu the inierior or on tlio 
*uo tin tains. 
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I form this opinion from what I heard at Epa, one of the 
villages on the mountains I visited, where I saw a man of the 
Papuan type ; he was a slave in the village, and had been so from 
his boyhood, and I was told that he belonged to a race living in 
the interior. I may add that, having seen some of the inhabitants 
of Anapocna and Uni Uni, two villages far enough from the coast, 
I observed a marked difference between them and the inhabitants 
ot the coast, which led me to suppose that they are derived from 
the same race as the invader, but at the same time were more 
mixed with the true aboriginals than those at present occupying 
the coast. 

In the inhabitants alluded to in the interior, the colour of the 
skin is darker, the hair is more frizzed, and fewer cases of straight 
hair. There is also a difference in the form of the face, and the 
prognathous appearance is more common here than in the inhabi- 
tant of the coast. As we go further into the interior we find also 
a change in the dialect, showing that an intermixture had taken 
place, which it would be difficult to explain otherwise in people 
derived from the same stock. The average of stature is inferior to 
the inhabitants of the North of Europe, but not less than the 
average of the people of the South of Europe. I nevertheless 
found some men and women very taU ; some men measured from 
1 metre 70 cent, to 1 metre 78 cent. ; the women from 1 metre 68 
cent, to 1 metre 70 cent. Generally their colour is dark chocolate, 
but this may be the effect of exposure to the sun, for I observed 
that the portion of the body covered had a marked contrast in 
colour to that which had been exposed. The hair is generally of a 
chestnut colour, and the eyes also. The shape of the eyes varies 
much, and it is not rare to see the Chinese form of eye. The hair 
is generally frizzed, but never woolly. In individuals with straight 
hair the colour is black. In infants the hair is always straight, 
never growing in tufts, but equally spread over the scalp. The 
nose is commonly aquiline. The zigomatic bone is prominent, and 
the forehead and chin retreat. The difference in the lips is great 
among some individuals, but they are usually well formed. The 
body is generally strong and muscular, and the limbs symmetrical. 
The women very little resemble the men. 

The chiefs have a more noble appearance than the common 
people, and may readily be distinguished from them. I could not 
ascertain that they had any reUgious worship or many super- 
stitious observances ; they appear to live under a kind of feudalism ; 
two or three or more chiefs are in each village, they are the owners 
of the plantations and all the land to the boundary of the territory. 
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e mass of the peoiile work for the chiefs, -^ 
labour, load an indolent life. The people reccivo from the chiefs 
food and boases, and the power of the chiefs does uot extend 
beyonil their owu suhjects. The character of the natives ia 
generally good and peaceful, aud their courage is not very formid- 
able. They nro very light-hearted aud talkative and foud of 
amusemuit. They ore punctilious, and easily offended, but become 
soon reconciled. Quarrels between the men and women are not ■ 
in&ciuenl ; iu some villages the supremacy rests with tho women, 1 
in others with tlie men. 

They are iuJustrioos in cultivating the land, hunting, and fish- 
ing. On the women devolves work on the plantations, carrying 
water, fuel, Ice, sowing tlie seed iu the plantations, and cooking for 
the chief and his people. The heavy work ou the plantations is 
performed by tho men. who also malie soils for the canoes, ropes 
for nets, paddles, and hunting and fishing. They carry on a little 
trade in agricultural produce and tho results of their hunting and 
fishing, having markets at fixed periods of time to sell and ex- 
change their products, which would show a slight advance towards 
civilisation, although they are still in the Stone Age. 

This shght sketeh will give you some idea of the natives amongst 
whom I have resided about eight months. I shall now relate ihs 
particulars of each village, describing what I have seen respecting 
tlio habits of tho natives iuhahiting them, — taking Yule Island 
altogether, where I passed some time, but of which I know less of 
the natives than any other village I visited, for they are rude, 
ignorant, and less sociable than those of the mainland, bo I had 
as little to do with them ns possible. 

The entu-e island does not belong to the aboriginal race — they 
have been driven to the west side ; whilst the eastern remains by 
right of conquest to the people of Mou. The victors have tlieir 
houses and plautations, hut no villages, and pass to and fro, at 
certain eeasons, from one residence to the other. 

The natives of Boro, or Yule Islaud, are also of a lower type iu 
personal ap|>carance, more timid, greater thieves, and less intelligi'nt 
than their noighbonra. Tho island appears to bo crossed by two 
cltaius of hills, of cural formation, with tlic base of a difTercnt 
character, very probably voloanio. The south side of the hills is 
the moet fertile ; there is no forest, but plantations of bananas, 
yams, Ac. The north flido is oorerod with dense scrub, and the 
most eommon tree is a silk cotton. The valley formed by the two 
chains of hilU it corcrvd with long gross, iuterspersed by a few 
plantations. 
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The island, altbougli in Uself it mny afford little inducement to 
European settlement, still is of the groatest importance in the 
future of tliia pait of New Guinea, ns it will be considered a 
sanatorium aud a eommauding position, and most suitaLlo for a 
safe depot. But on tbe mainliind the well-grassed plains and hills, 
extending from the Hoii to the foot of the high mountains, certainly 
■re tb« best fitted for oolonisation, eEpccially for agricultural pur- 
poses, their raluo being increased by tho proximity of the high 
ranges of tlie mountains. If we suppose that to the agricultural 
resoorces of this country will bo added those that at present may 
he liidden iu the recesses of tho mountains, no doubt we may look 
npou tbe future of tliis country as full of hope. Bui I should not like 
to see the commencement of colonisation to be undertaken by gold- 
diggerx. I should prefer, for the sympathy I have for the natiTCS. 
rather lo see the agriculturists to bo the first iu tho field, and my 
plan would be the formation of an agricultural mission for the 
material benefit of the natives, simUar to that the London Mis- 
sionary Society are trying to do for their future state. 

I may add that I believe the new mission that I have proposed 
would ba more successful than tlie other, for it is in human uatoie 
to care more for the welfare of the body than the soul. This is 
more obvions with people that do not believe there is a future 
state, and with whom we mast commence by teaching them that 
there is one ; but tbey know instinctively the requirement of their 
bodies. From my experience of them, I can state that they would 
like to improve their mode of living. ^Slien among them I explained 
bow wo cultivated our laud, how we used implements, machines, 
and animals to assist us. The chiefs of Naiahni, Bioto, and Mon 
asked me to take them to my country, in order that they might see 
these things themselves, and buy the necessary implements to 
better their condition. Circumstances over which I had no control 
prevented me doing this, but I hope that the project may still be 
carried out by others, 

I shonld propose the formation of an European settlement in 
Yule Ishiud, tliat is, to make it tho head- quarters of the agricultural 
mission, with several agrionlturat teachers, who should live on 
tho island, but at certain seasons of tlie year visit the natives of ibe 
difTL-renl villages, to teach them how to use implements and cattle ; 
bow to sow and reap, to preserve, to store, and to soli the excess 
of produce to tbo white people who would coll there at certain sea- 
*ons. It is most probable that the natives would work on this 
system, and would soon lie eager to obtain produce in order to get 
oil tbey require, and would grtuluolly form an extensive trade with. 
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Europeans. Tliey would, ho douljt, very booh see tho great advan- 
tage of being industrious and active, and the low price at wMch 
they would eell their produce would probably give some profit to 
the mission. 

If the religious mission will work on the same ground and at the 
same time, bo much the better, for if the natives should forfeit 
theii' independence we should give them at least profitable meana 
of work and some form of religion. 

I hold the opiuion that a Government that would annex New 
Guinea would have to follow the Dutch policy in colonising more 
than that of the EngUsh. The Dutch raise the natives of the coun- 
try they colonise to the position of a civilised race, and I would 
coll this system a system of association ; whereas the English plan 
Is usually, if not always, one of substitution. Although from an 
iiUerefted point of view, the latter is, perhaps, the most convenient, 
from a philanthropic point of view the former would be preferable. 
Intelligent, industrious, aud persevering as the natives of this pajrt 
of the country are, they might become in a short time an important 
people, with whom it would be possible to cement a friendship 
which would be advantageous to both,— for us, in obtaining the 
supposed production of tho land, and to them in exchanging their 
products for European manufactures. The result depends on the 
first impression made on the natives by the early settlers, for if the 
time for the colonisation of New Guinea has arrived, it is the 
duty of any Government anuesing New Guinea to establish a sur- 
veillance over the country on the day of the settlers' arrival, so as 
to prevent such acta of aggression aa are too common in the history 
of civilisation, and which has resulted in fatal consequeBces on both 
sides, but always ending in the total destruction of the aboriginals, 
The missionary stations are certainly powerful agents for the con- 
oiKation of the natives with new-comers, but they can never be the 
arbitrators, as it would result in their being the victims of both 
parties. The choice of the first ruler should be carefully made. 
He must be fi'ee from any prejudice of race, and strong enough to 
act in time without regarding the colour of the transgressor. I 
come at last to tho conclusion that tho colonisation of the country 
would be easy when the natives understood that then- persons and 
property would bo respected, and from the httle experience I have 
acquired I think they would gladly welcome strangera to settle 
among them from whom many advantages might be derived. 
Although personally I should prefer seeing the natives left alone, 
yet now that I see thoir country intruded upon by the minor, I 
cannot but feel the desire that they should be dealt with in a manner 
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^^M vliicb luny be creditable auil protitable to botli pnrtios, inach more ^H 

^^B 80 HB I believe tli&t New Guinea, nu<ler the governmeut of enliglit- ^^H 

^^P «QC(1 uativuB, will be more advontageons to the European, as I do "^^J 

not think the climate ia suitable for the white raco. ^H 

I hope that Englaud, whose mission in the \iot\S seems to be to ^H 

enlightoQ the loss advanced races, will not forget New Guinea, and ^^M 

the united efforts of the philauthropiat, the missionary, and the ^H 

oommercial man will assist each other in the common work for the ^H 

benefit of our dark brothel's of New Guinea. ^H 

^^M DlSCV3310!(. ^H 

^^M The Ber. W. G. L&wes: Ifr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. ^H 

^^f — I hod not anticipated taking any part in the proceedings this ^H 

evening, but if any information I can give to this meeting will be ^^M 

of interest and profit, I shidl be glad to give it, if yon will pardon ^^M 

the disconnected and somewhat rough manner in which it may be ^^M 

presented. I would say, in the first place, as a guarantee for the ^^M 

correctness of my information, that I have hud the opportunity of ^H 

living iu New Gainea for some three years, at Port lUoresby, about ^H 

^H seventy miles to the east of Yule Island, with reference to which ^^M 

^^b the paper has been read to-night. I would remind yon of a state- ^^M 

^^P meut mailc by Dr. Bennett in the introduction of the paper, viz, ^^M 

^B that New Gviiuca is such a large country that it is quite necessary ^H 

to mention spccilically Uie portion of the country in reference to ^H 

which the statement is mode. The analogy between a country ^H 

like that of Nevr Guinea and this oountrj' is not home out at all by ^H 

tlie facta ol the case. There is no intercourse between the different ^ 
parts of the island. Take Port Moresby, for instance : it is really 
nearer to England than it is to the nortliem end of the island, and 
they have no means of transit from one part of the island to 
the other. We find that that which is true of one part of New 
Guinea, in reference to the raco inhabiting it, is untme when 
applied lo another part at no very great distance from it. It ia 
only such men fta the notorious Captain Lawson who can venture 
to epeak or write of New Guinea as n whole. (Hear, hear.) The 
country is au intensely interesting one. I shall not attempt to- 
night, in the short time at our disposal, to go at all into details 
in reference to native customs, and bo forth, with which I am 

Inrqnaiut^l ; but even to the non-scientiSc mind the country ia full ^^^ 

of interoftt. We found there a state of things which in this nine* ^^t 

teenth century we should have supposed had entirely pssscd away. ^H 

Wo found along the coast the lake villages still flourishing, and the ^^M 

Stone Age still in its prime. When I went for the first time into ^^M 
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the interior from Port Moresby, some twenty-five mileB, I confees 
to Boma amount of Aisappoinlment in Uie apparent barrenness and 
poverty of the country. The bills, which appear from the sea to 
be covered with a lovely verdure aud beautiful vegetation, proved 
to bs covered with conree kangaroo grass, and the open forest 
Btudded with stunted gnin-trees, falling far ehort of the rare beauty 
and the wealth with which New Guinea has been for some time 
poBt elothed and painted. But then, again, when you got on the 
river banks, as for instance, the river Laloke, which runs at th& 
baek of the hillg at Port Moresby, you find yonr ideas of tropical 
beauty and luxuriance more than realised in the beautiful palms, 
the many-coloured and varied crotons, the splendid orchids, and 
the lovely ferns beneath yonr feet. All these go to make up the 
btau ideal which one forms of a tropical climate like New Guinea, 
its beauty and verdure. One is disappointed, perhaps, at not 
finding the bird of paradise on the coast as plentiful as sparrowa 
hero, but when you get to the hills in the interior, or on the banks 
of the Laloke, you find the bird of paradise tolerably plentiful, 
with other forms of birds aud animals very rare, and to be found 
only in New Guinea. The products of tlie country — I speak now 
of Port Moresby and the coast to the east of it — are disappointing. 
I have seen lists of the products of New Guinea, which if they were 
fonnd in any considerable quantities at any one place, must con- 
etitntc New Guinea a country of great commercial wealth. Yet we 
find tliat practically these are scattered over a large area. During 
my residence at Port Moresby I was able, with my colleague, to 
take one or two voyages along the coast, extending from Port 
Moresby to tlie citremo eastern end of the island ; and I can speak 
with certainty as to the products which we found amoug the 
natives, and which would be available for commercial purposes. 
ToTtoifie-fthcIl may be found in very small quantities ; a species of 
flax we found about Ornngeric Bay, but the value which the 
natives nttacbed to it hhowcd that it was scarce and rare. Spices 
have been spoken of as abundant in New Guinea ; wo fonnd some 
nutmegs in the crops of some pigeons wc shot, but beyond that wo 
saw no cridenco of spices in this part of New Guinea. Further to 
the oast wc found some undesirable weapons in the ehape of clubs, 
and of different sorts, made of ebony, and some of the native 
dmrns were made of a species of rosewood ; and these oiJiaust tho 
prodncts of Uiat part of New Guinea which we found among the 
natives. But it must be remembered thnl these were found in 
different parts of the coast, and in such small quantities as to 
render their value as articles of commcrco very doubtful indeed. 
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Oocoa-unts are very plcntifitl abont Hood Bay, and might bo 
exported as cobra. Tlio country ia perhaps rich in miucmls. I 
was ablo to bring down the first i;pcciiuen3 of goUl which liad been 
discovered in Now Guinea, and these wore OBsnycd iii Sydney ; and 
vhEat it is undoubted that gold is there, yet tho Bpecimens of 
quartz obtained did not contniu it in payable qnantitiea ; three 
pennyweights only in tlie ton being the result of the assay at 
Sydney. That found in tho aUavial deposits in llic bods of tho 
rivers proved to bo more rich, but what tlio future may bo, of 
course, remains to be seen. All that liaa been dono at present I 
believe is, that the existence of the precions metal in New Guinea 
is proved; whether it be there in payable quautities or not remains 
to bo proved. With regard to one matter referred to in tlie paper 
ofSignor D'Albertis, it is rather, perhaps, ontofplaco in connection 
with this snbject ; but I may speak of it however — I menu tho 
belief in the future state held by the natives of New Guinea. At 
Port Moresby, they believe very strongly in a future state. At 
Eerepnnn, a village some sixty miles to the cast of Port Kloreshy, 
tbey have the same beUef ; and, so far as we know, all the tribes 
in that part of New Guinea beUevc in a future state. Their ideas 
ftboat death are vague and uncertain. Thoy say, if a man dies, liis 
spirit goes away into ocean space, and nitimatcly finds its way back 
to tho place which thoy associate with the idea of plenty and animal 
enjoyment — in one place where thoy got plenty of sago, and in 
another where betcl-nuts abound ; in each case they lead a happy 
life, in the enjoyment of plenty. Tho belief in a future state is an 
element more of fear than of hopo with a native. Tbey believe ia 
tlie power of these spirits to bring calamity upon them, and the 
departure of a relative is a further canse of trouble to the survivors ; 
for they believe in tlioir willinguesa as well as their power to do 
them harm. Whether it be desirable to have New Guinea as a 
Colony or not, there aro two or three fiicta which hIiouU he remem- 
bered in reference to it. The resources of the cuuntrj', whatever 
they may he, have yet to be developed, ao far as the south-east 
coast is concerned. But the great difficulty lies here, that the 
natives do sot care for ourarticlosof European commerce, and they 
meet no felt want. As to clothing, we have given plenty and bar- 
tered fiomo to tho natives, but we find that they generally use it to 
wrap up thoir dnitus in, to prevent Uio rats from eating tho skins 
at llic end. Then as to our tools, it is generally supposed tlint they 
mnst ftpptceiate tbem at once, but 1 have often had a European 
aie given back to me by a native rather than give up his stone 
one in eiehange. If the rcsoiuxes of the country are to be devc- 
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loped — and it seems to mo tbat tliey are — tbeE it must bo by some 
outsida ageuoy, by Eoropeana or BOmQ in theii' employ, Tbe 
natives have no desire for our articles of commerce, excepting Buch 
tbings as red beads, pieces of red cloth, and boop-iion. They will, 
however, Goou learn to appreciate om edge toolii, although at first 
they seem to care little about tbom. Tbe climate must always be 
n serious obstacle in tbe colonisation of New Gninea. So far as 
om experience goes, extending over a period of some five years, 
fever and ague are prevalent, not only on tho coast, but on the 
higher land in tbe interior. The extreme heat will always prevent 
muob manual labour by Europeans. At Port Moresby tbe maxi- 
mnm temperature for the year was 86-71, while the minimum of 
the aigbts was 73'fl. This gives a very high range of temperatm'c, 
and one in wliioh it is scarcely possible for Europeans to engage in 
much mauuol worli. The difBcolty with the native races must be 
very great, not however from their hostility, for we have found that 
confidence begets confidence. I have visited many villages in New 
Guinea, and my coUeagues and successors have visited many more, 
and in no case have we been molested or interfered with by natives 
We went as Chriallau missionaries, but have always tried to uphold 
the honour of our country, and render what assistance we could to 
tho pursuits of science and commerce. But tbe natives are so 
separated, divided, and split up, that there Is no recognised 
authority even over a district. The district speaking the samo 
langUASe will perhaps bo divided, as in the case of Port Moresby, 
into some ten villages, each one being governed by local chiefs, 
who hiiTO no authority whatever over tbe next village to tbem. If 
yon get a native carrier in one place to carry your buidens, be will 
cury them perhaps five miles, to tbo limits of his territory, when 
ho would throw them down, and yon must either carry tbem your- 
self or engago another native of the adjoining state to get over the 
next district. The difficulties of travel and of scientific research 
are cuhauccLl by tbe number and variety of distinct tribes Into 
which tho natives are divided. I know of twenty-five different 
laogiiiiges epokcn in tho 800 miles of const witli which I am 
acquainted. They may be more correctly described as dialects, 
but tbey are really so different and distinct from each other, that 
tho natives speaking the one aro uuable to understand those 
speaking auotlier. I am sorry to say tbo feeling of confidence and 
goodwill which hod been established with the natives in that port 
of New Outuea has been brought, in one distriot at least, to an cud 
by the injudicious, dishonest, and unfair treatment which some of 
the natives there have received at the hands of some of our own 
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colour and speaking our own Ungaage, but who aie a disgrace 
rather thau an hanoiir to tlio Englisli nation. I pointed out iu 
tli^ public presa in Syduoy, auil also in a letter to the Timet at the 
begiuDJQg of this year, the desirability of eomc judicial anthority 
l>eing estabUfihed to rostroin the lawlessness of adventurers who 
were likely to go to New Guinea in search of gold. The fear I 
expressed then has bcea realised; and by the last mail wo received 
eod tidings of a native boing sliot by a white man of this character. 
From this man's own acooont, the native nimply brandished his 
spear at him, which to anyone who knows the natives means no 
more barm than an umbrella being shaken here. Bat they shot 
liim, and buried his body iu the sand, leaving the teacher in the 
place in a position of great jeopardy. It is in this way that the 
intereet^ of scioaoe and commerce ai'e retarded, and put back for 
perhaps a century. We conld have gone, as I believe, throagh the 
length and breadth of south-east New Guinea with perfect safety, 
but others follow in our wake, and bring to an end this good 
nndera landing, and hoatihties commejice, and then it is impossible 
to penetrate into unknown districts owing to the hostihty of the 
natives, who have been so badly treated by strangers from a dis- 
tance. (Hear, bear.) These remarks are somewhat disconnected 
and crude, but they have arisen ont of the very interesting paper 
to which I have listened, in common with you all, with so much 
pleasure. (Loud cbcora.) 

Mr. BoNwiiTK : I will only rise to express what I feel must be 
the seutimenta of all of us on IhU oocasion — the desirability that 
the Colonial Institute, now a power in the land, should come for- 
ward and recommend eome measure by which this interesting 
people may at least be preserved. The history of the black races, 
especially in that part of the world, is so sad a one that we can 
but little reclaim oar national character by preserving those yet 
remaining one on laminated and uuiujored, so to speak, by the pre- 
sence of the white man, I will simply throw that out as a sug- 
gestion to our Council, whether they might not propose that the 
people there be placed in aomo way or other under the authori^, 
I may say, of the Governor of Queensland, the country immediately 
contiguous to them. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Owkx (who received a warm ovation) said : I thank 
yon sincerely for givuig me an opportunity of expressing the great 
plnuare with which I have hsteued to the paper read. I am 
grBtafol for the valuable body of information which it has con- 
v«yt<l on that beanttful and promising tsUnd, New Gtiiaen, 
I interesting, of course, on many more important (oiuU ^n *Ck<3> 
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Institute, lut GBpeeially bo to the naturalist. Tlie flood of iofor- 
mation that lias now been poured upou us is as great as unes- 
peeted. At the comraoncemeut of my own labours in natural 
history, anil for many years after, our knowledge of the animals of 
New Guinea was limited to its cassowary ami to the beautiful and 
ornamental skins of the so-called "birds of paradise." We were 
indebted for the knowledge of hoth those species to that perse- 
vering aud enterprising race of mercantile travellere, the Dutch, 
who preceded all other nations in effecting trade with the natives 
of New Guinea, as they had Bimilarly succeeded with Japan. The 
skins of the birds of paradise that were introduced into Europe were 
objects of very great interest to tlie naturahsts in Europe for two 
or more centuries. They were prepared so skilfully by the natives 
that even Linnieus, who closely iuvestigated every evidence of the 
animal that came before him, could not perceive any trace of the 
feet of the bird, and he entered the species in Lis " Systema 
Natora " as the r<iniilisea upodn. The older naturalists conceived 
these footless birds of paradise to liavc no other mode of motion 
Bave flight, that they dwelt soaring in the upper regions of air, 
and Buhsisted on a kind of ambrosial food. Admitting that they 
multiplied after the manner of birds, it was supposed that the 
female made her neet on the hack of the male, aud the two long 
filamentary feathers pecuhar to that sex were described by Cardan 
to have for their function to tie the female, while incubating, upon 
the hack of her mate. On the comparatively recent reception of 
living Epecimens of the Purailisea apodn at the Zoological Gardens, 
the bird was seen to have and to use a pair of legs aud feet as 
strong as a crow's. And they fed freely on hve cockroaches, those 
insects abounding iu the decaying vegetable matters in the dense 
tropical forests of New Guinea. The additional information im- 
parted to us by Signor D'Albertis has a greater importance in 
scientific zoology from its bearing upon the law of the geographical 
distribution of animals. A cassowary exists in Australia as well 
as in New Guinea, and we now know tliat kangaroos inhabit New 
Guinea as well as they do Australia. But a form of quadruped 
supposed to be more exclusively Austrahau than the kangaroo has 
also been discovered in New Guinea : I allude to the spring monotre- 
matous ant-eater, called the echidna. There Is no tract of Inter- 
tropical land from which so much of novelty and interest may be 
expected as from New Guinea. An exhaustive observation and 
collection of its burds or avi-fauna, similar to that which John 
Gould effected during his four yeai's' travels in Austraha, will 
doubtless prove as grand an addition to the science of ornithology. 
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Bat before I ait Jown, I would Leg leave to offdr a few words on 
Eome of Uie ooutribatious to natnrftl Iiistory whicli have boea 
laado by tLo gentleman lo whom Signor D'Albertis has confided 
the commimication to which we have listened with so muoh profit 
and pleaaare. Dr. George Bennett, aft«r the conclusion of his 
medical stndiea, took charge of the liealth of ii eircum navigating 
(.'xptslition. About the same time similar expeditious, more ex- 
■ preaaly scientific in their aim, were sent out by the French Govern- 
mont. In the instructioua to their natoroliBts, drawn up bj Baron 
Cnvier, their attention was especially enjoined to the acquisilioa 
of the animal of the pearly nautilus — the Xautiiiu /lompiliiii headed 
the list of desiderata in capital letters. They failed to obtain it 
but Dr. Bennett sncoeeded, and brought to London, iu 18S1, the 
animal of that rare aholl, iu a state of preaervation fit for dissec- 
tion. It threw light on the nature of the extinct ammonites and 
otlior extinct shells. On his snbsequent settling as physician in 
Sydney, New Soutli Wales, he continued to devote his leisure to 
tlie advancement of soteuce, and the solution of the probloma of 
the mode of reproduction of the marsupial and monotrematons 
mammalia has been mainly advanced by the impregnated sjiecimens 
of the kangaroo and the oruithorhynchus, which Dr. Bennet 
obtained and transmitted to the London College of Surgeons. The 
colony of New Sonth Wales has taken the lead in Australia in the 
promotion of disooverios and the preparation for colooiaation of 
New Guinea. Of the eminent citizens of Sydney who have taken 
port in this great aim, none have been more active and porseveriug 
than my &iend. Dr. George Dennett, F.L.S. (Loud applanse.) 

Mr. FaBiiEKicK Youso : If the diacnssion which has followed 
the interestLng paper jnst read had closed at this moment, I should 
have considered that we had passed a very profitable evening, in 
conseijuencc of the most important speech we bad at its commence- 
mimt by the Rev. Mr. Lawes, and the equally interesting scientifio 
disquiaition which we have just beard from so eminent an authority 
as Professor Owen. (Hear, hear.) I did nut intend myself to 
take any part in the discussion, but in consequence of some 
remarks made hy'hlt. Bonwick I think it is only right that 1 should 
trouble you for a few moments. It is evidently not within his 
knowledge, and it may not be iu the recollection of many of the 
F<-llowa of the Institute present, that the Royal Colonial Institute 
has taken a very active port fur some period in reforeaice to this 
very qneatioa of the colonisation of Now Guinea. More than 
tlirM yoara ago, vu. ia the month of April, 1875, we organiNed a 
no«t important deputation, uoneisting not only of our own 
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Council, but of a great nnmlier of leading merchants of the city 
of London also, and waitoil ou tho then Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, preaaing upon Iiim the importance, in our opinion, of 
the Government taking Bteps to Bccure tho colonisation of the 
eastern part of New Guinea, because there was a fear that if it 
was allowed to be colonised without some superintondenQQ nn their 
part, that great and sorioua consequences might ensue both to the 
natives and to thoee probably who attempted such colonisation. 
More recently wo have been engaged in correspondence which I, 
AS the oCBcial ovgnn of the Institute, have had the honour of con- 
ducting with the last and present Colonial Ministers ou tlie same 
subject ; and it was only in the month of May last that I mlihessed 
ft despatch to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, urging upon him the im- 
portance — which the lapse of three years since we first communi- 
cated with the Government on the question had only more forcibly 
bees impressed on our minds — of the Government taking some 
active steps with reference to tlua subject. Communications, there- 
fore, have been for some time past (Uligently going on, and are still 
proceeding. I wish Mr. Donwick, as well as the Fellows of the 
Institnte, to understand tbat our attention has been eeriouely 
directed to this important snbject, and that we shall continno to 
press npon the Government tlio views wbioh we have already 
expressed, bccanse we feel that the colonieation of New Guinea, 
in order to be what it ought to be, for the sake of tho natives as 
well as of those who attempt to land on the island, should be 
superintended and controUod by some such authority as that wo 
have pointed out. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cbableb Fbaser : I do not know that I can throw any Ught 
on tho subject of this paper. But my attention vns drawn to 
some remarks ma^le by the Bev. Mr. Lawcs, which, taken in con- 
jttnetion witli the habits of tlie Caffirs and Zulus iu South Africa, 
may be interesting. Th^rc tho natives, on first coming in contact 
with civilisation, wore equally obnoxious to axes or, indeed, to any 
improvement upon their old onstoms or articles of domestic use, 
BO that in \ew Guinea the objection referred to by Mr. Lawes is 
not by any means novel. I beheve the same objections obtained 
in New Zealand among the Klaoriea until they were partially 
dvilised. And tliie objection to modem improvements in connec- 
tion with implements extends even to the Boers ; nnd we find, if 
we inquire, that even amonfi the sugar processes iu some of tlio 
older sugar -producing couutries, it was difficnU to get, new 
machinery introduced, the old plAOters sticking to the old system. 
(Hear, hear.) (" No.") Tes, in Java, and in otlier places, but it 
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nmy not bo bo just now. Tho objection to bo improvoij and opened 
up obtaiua in many countricB, eo Ilint it is not novel to New 
Guinea ; and it occurred to me, in pointing this oat, to ehow the 
umilarity tbiit exists among tLe natives of the whole world — 
among the Blwrigiiial natives, go to speak, of tho whole worbl — in 
regard to a certain Bimilarity of character between them. Bnt 
with regard to annexation, I think that the native who was spoken 
of fts shaking his spear in the face of an Australian miner, after 
the behion of an umbrella, mnet have done it iu a very threatening 
manner to have indnccd that miner to cut him doira ; for, as a 
nifttter of fact, I am here to uphold the principle that there is no 
more hnmane roan than the Australian miner. (Hear.) He does 
not go abont cutting people's throats, nor does he go to new terri. 
tory nmniudful of the obligation ho owes towards his fellow-man. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore I think there must have been some 
demonstration on the part of that lively native. Tiien with 
regard to the return of the axe which Mr. Lawes presented to the 
respectable native, and who was so nngallant ns to return it to 
him, it may not bo out of place to state, for the information of 
oon-oolonistB, that tho men in that part of the world seldom use 
axes, bnt turn the labour of women to account. Just one word 
with regard to preserving these natives of New Guinea for their 
own special advantage, and turning them over to the good offices of 
the new Governor of Queensland. Now, what would have been said 
if Buch a proposal had been made before the Maori had begun to 
dig his pah in New Zealand? If some gentlomnn had got up a 
meeHng of this description and said. Let us loave him to himself, 
and conserve him for tho benefit of the Aborigines Society, what 
would have become of tho grand mission of England ? My notion 
is to develop these people, and it occurs to me that the best way to 
develop them is, seeing that New Guinea is of advantage to us 
from a stategicol point of view, to let tho Australians take tho 
matter in hand and advise the Homo Government on tlie subject 
of annexation. I regret to say there is too much jealousy between 
one Government and the other there ; hnt if thoy were to enter 
apon A kind of confederated idea, as some of the miners mtglit 
say, and send down a Teasel to see what could be done there, some 
good might bo effected Tho colonists might say. Wo will sub- 
scribe BO much and send down some scientific people and others to 
report on matters there ; and I think Sir. Lawes might do well to 
join them, as he wonld bo a nsofnl man to head such a mission. 
Bat to nay that tho natives of New Guinea preserve tbemaelTes 
for their own benefit is to dwarf Uie great miwion of England. 
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Tlie Papuan is to be ilevelopoJ ; anil for the saka of the iuli&bitanta' 
of New Guinea, for the sake of the economical advantages that 
Koulii result to Great Britain and our Australian Colonies, and 
laat, but nd least, for the xako of the commerce and the enterprige 
of this great nation, I hope he will be developed. (Hear, hoar.) 

Mr. Labu-likre ; Sir, I regret exceedingly that I waa prevented 
from hearing the paper read by Dr. Bennett this evening, hut inaa- 
mncb 03 he kindly favoured me with a quiet perusal of it sometime 
ago, and as I also had an opportunity of bearing it when it was 
before the Papers Committee, I have had the advantage of going 
through it twice already, and therefore have only lost bearing it 
for the third time by being unavoidably late this evening. I 
therefore ought to know a little about its contents. Well, the 
question as it baa been presented this evening shows the value of 
discuasionB in this Institute. It shows bow a queEtion like this 
may be dealt with here with great advantage from every point of 
view. We have had it dealt with from the point of view of the 
naturabst, by tlio moat distinguiabed naturalist of the day, and 
we have bad tlie moet important considerations brought before na 
with regard to the advantages of New Guinea for colonisation. 
And it ie in reference to this that I would venture to addreas tbe 
meeting. Now, from the very earliest stages of this question I 
hare taken a great interest in it. I beUeva one of tbe very first to 
start the question of colonisation of Now Guinea — perhaps the 
very first to start it in this country — was Sir. Westgarth ; and ever 
since then the question has been assuming far greater importance 
every year. In 1874 I bad the honour to address a letter to Lord 
Oamarvon on the subject, wliioh was sent out with a covering 
despatch to all tbe Australian Governors ; and at that time, 
although the question of aunesatiou was not so ripe as it is at the 
present moment, there was reaily no argument to be advanced 
ngninet the contention in favour of New Guinea being made a part 
of the British Empire. The chief wgumont advanced against it 
was by Sir Hercnlea Bohinson, who said lie did not think it was 
PxpeiUent to annex, becauae there ivua tlien no disposition shown 
on the part of people in AustraUa to go to New Guinea, and that 
there was no likelihood of colonists resorting to tbe island for a 
considerable puriod. But thia objection — tbe only substantial 
objection which was raised to the annexation at the time by that 
eminent Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson — has now completely 
dissppeared ; for wo find that not only explorers and missionaries 
baTS been in the ialand for some time, hut that gold-diggers are 
also resorting there. How would il be possible to maintain order 
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I in Now Giiiuea, nuless a proper BovorauQout should intervene? 
I "W'a nro told that we liave got the Pacific Islamla Act, and that that 
I is siifGcient for the purpose of protecting tho natives from the in- 
} ijiirsions of ndventnrera. I have no doubt whatever that the 
Pacific Islands Act is &u important measure, and that it has been 
niftdo to Bcrvo a useful purpose on mnny occasions, but that Act 
I was only intended for small islands. It may work very well witli 
iGgard to fin isinnd where yon can send n man-of-war and fire n 
shot from one end oF the island to the other ; bnt when you comu 
( to deal witli a large territory like that of New Quinea, I have no 
k tlonbt whatever that the Pacific Islands Act will entirely break 
I down ; for I do not know how, according to the provisions of that 
I Act. it will be possible foe any supervision or control to be cxer- 
I cised over Europeans who may proceed a few miles inland from 
the coast of Now Guinea. The principal objection raised by Sir Geo, 
I Bowen in commenting upon my letter was, that New Guinea 
could never be colonised; that Earopoans could never live there. 
But wo havo only to look at Ihi^ map on the vrail to see that New 
Guinea is almost in the ."tamo latitude to the south that Ceylon is 
to the north. Now, we know very well that in the middle of the 
I island of Ceylon there are tracks of country in which Europeans 
' may live, and in which they may permanently establish them- 
selves. Aud tliere is no doubt whatever that the cUmate of a 
I eonsiderable portion of New Guinea must be of a mncb more 
I bracinfT character than that of Ceylou, because of the elevated 
mountains in the west of tho island, and the Owen Stanley range 
in the east, which I bulieve contain peaks covered with perpetual 
snow : and I should think the inference to ho drawn from these 
known focts is that in the centre there muel be a very elevated 
table land, with a bi-acing climate quite capable of bearing a con- 
I eiderable European popnlatiou. TJierefore I think we may regard 
I it as certain tlint we cnn establish Europeans in New Guinea, and 
I make it a Colony more complutely than we could colonise Coylon. 
I (Hear, hear.) Hut suppose otherwise, and that we could only 
I tuftko of New Goinoa a dt^pendeucy similar to Uiat which we havo 
I made of Ceylon — (hear) — I believe then we sbonid have ouu of the 
t most valnahio territories in the world— a territory capable of pro. 
I dncing tropical products which cnn ouly be produced in a very 
limited area of land in the world, I moan tho8« which can ouly bo 
L cultivated upon elevated table-lands or mountains iu the TropicK, 
(Ue&r.) Tho ]a«l speaker Kaid that it is the boeiness of thi' Aus- 
tral in n^Colooies to undtrtake the colonisation of New Guinea, and 
I thi> argument has been froijaoutly uicd. We have been told ti^nt 
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they would derive tlie prmcipn.! profit from the acquisition of Nei 
Guinea by the British Empire. I must join iaauo completely wiffl 
those who hold that view. SuppoBiug New Giiuicti to be openaJ 
up for commerce, where will the raw materials of the island go to H 
Will they go to Austraha ? "Will they not come hero to Englai 
to be worked up in English mauafaotories ? and from whence n 
the inhabitants of New Guinea — be they aboriginoa or colonists — ^ 
from whence will they derive the products which they will require ? 
Why. from the manufacturers of this country, so that England, 
wiioso trade lii now stagnating to such a frightful extent, and which 
requires that new openings sliail be made for it — this country will 
derive the chief benefit from tlie annexation of New Guinea. The 
raotber-oountry, too, has got an over-supply of capital and labour ; 
Australia has far loo little of both for her development. I could 
go on for a considerable time upon this important question. I 
ooald nrge those arguments in favour of annexation which have 
been already so powerfully used, viz. that it is inevitable, we must J 
have poEsession of the island for our own sakes, and for the sakal 
of the native inhabitants, unless we are content to allow somv^ 
foreign Power to come in there and assume a menacing position 
with regard to the Australian dominions of the Empiro, by occupy- 
ing powerful stations and harbours m the island. (Hoar, hear.) 
But what is the pohoy of procrastmation doing ? WTiat is the 
Qovcroinent gaining by not anneung this island, as it will have 
to do 7 The Lnperiu! Government is endeavouring to put off the 
inevitable ; and what happens when yon do attempt to put off the 
inevitable ? Why, what ought to be done at an earlier period is 
done at a later period with much less advantage. (Hear, hear.) 
If Fiji bad been annexed years before it was, a very largo amount 
of expenditure and trouble which have since been incurred witli 
respect to that ialand wonlil have been avoided ; questions which 
hare arisen with regard to claims to land, &c. would never have 
come into existence, and by this time Fiji would have beon n 
proeperoos Colony of the British Empire ; and the longer tlitr 
|Kdicy of procrasUnation is pursued with regard to this inevilablo 
annexatioD of New Guinea, tho more room will there be for com- 
pUcatioas to arise with the natives, and the more dithcultiea will 
there be in the way when tlio step must be taken, aa it will have 
lo be taken, within a very short period, judging trom the rapid 
progress which is made by explorers and ootouisere towards open- 
ing np the counlrj'. (Loud cheers.) 

Ur. WttttTaAaTU : I am not prepared to say any more than has 
boiu said on thii sabject. I am an old coloDist of Victoria — a 
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a distance from Now Quluoa. Mr. Labitlicre has been 
menUiy as to refer to mo ns liaviug been tho first to 
A, some jeara Bgo, the importance of coloaisiug New Guinea, 
Dni lie took up the subject himself in a much more vigorous stylo 
than I did, and lias been prosecuting tiiat subject over since, more 
or Ies9. I trust, now that the Australian colonists have given so 
miicli attention to Now Oiuuea, that Uie Home Government will 
be induced to como forward and do more than they have hitbortc 
shown tbemselves inclined to do. I have not been iu New Guiuca 
myedf. I will oonclode by maliiue a remark upon Eomething that 
fall from onr distinguisliod visitor this evening. Professor Owen. 
I recoUoct when I went out to Australia, in 1640, that information 
was given by Citvier that we should all look aft»^r the mollusk of 
the benntiful nautilus ; and I recollect takiutj n walk one morning 
on the shores of Port Philip, two or three years after my arrival, 
uid my dazzled eyes met with two nautilus shells lying on the 
beach, and little broken from tbeir being cast up from the outer 
ooean. Sy the by, one of them had tho fish in it, not quite 
eotire, for it seemed to have got wounded, but it still lived ; and I 
carried these two beautiful shells to a lady, tho wife of a friend of 
mine with whom I was staying, near the beach of Fort Philip, at 
that early time, and she was extremely astonished to see them, 
and cicli-emely delighted when I made her a present of them, But 
with refcrencii to the ticorcity alluded to by Cuvier, the tiro being 
■upposed the same shell, on making inquiry, I found that this 
beautiful shell, one of tho most, if not the most beautiful, of all 
ahells, is found at limes in enormous quantities on the southern 
shore of Port Philip, now Victoria. On that particular occasion 
there bad been a great southerly gale, which had thrown countless 
qnauUtiee of these nautilus shells upon the coast of Portland and 
Fort Fairy, and along that coast eastvards, and had driven the 
Wo I found right up to the head of Port Philip, through its very 
narrow ocean entrance — a length of about tliirty-fivc miles. The 
occurrence of these nautilus shells there must be rare, as I never 
happened to hear of any other like case. 

Mr. LtetLLiKiut : Uay I state one interesting fact in connection 
with what has fallen from the last speaker ? Lieutenant Murray, 
who discovered tho Port Philip Bay, on tlie day ho entered it, or the 
day after, reconls in his log that, in walking on the slioros of the 
bay, a man who was with him, one of bis crew, picked up a nautilus 
shell. 

Dr. Bksett : Tho uantilos just mentioned is tho Argonautu, or 
paper nautilus, not the pearly nautilus. The latter is tuA.V^^'oA^ 
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on the Australian shores, but on the coast of the Phillipine and 
many of the Southern Pacific Islands. They are entirely distinct, 
both in the anatomy of the animal and structure of the shell. 

The Chairman (Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, K.C.B.) : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot undertake myself to offer any 
remarks on the interesting paper read to you. I have never been 
in that part of the world, and I know nothing myself about the 
Australian Colonies, for all my travels abroad have been to India 
and in other directions altogether. At the same time I think we 
must all feel very much obliged to Signor D*Albertis for the paper 
which he has drawn up ; and extremely indebted also to Dr. Bennett 
for the clear and distinct manner in which he has placed it before 
us. (Hear, hear.) Also to the gentlemen who have remarked upon 
it. I am rather afraid of the word ''annexation"; still, there are 
circumstances which compel us to annex whether we will or not, 
and we are probably trying our hands at it in India at this present 
moment, whatever may be the result of the war now going on 
there. With regard to Yule Island, its position seems to point out 
that, as a matter of necessity, it ought to belong to Great Britain ; 
that is to say, we ought not to allow any other nation having a 
commerce to carry on to take possession of it, because it is evident 
that any nation hostile to us might be able to do a great injury to 
our commerce if we allowed them to anticipate us in taking pos- 
session of it. With regard to its capabilities for colonisation, I 
have no doubt it is very hot out there, but we have colonised before 
iu hot climates, and I think I have been in quite as hot a place 
myself. But somehow or other we do manage to live in those 
places and get through it pretty well. I will not detain you any 
longer. I can fully corroborate what our Honorary Secretary has 
told you, namely, that this Institute has already taken very strong 
steps with the view to persuade the Government, if possible, to do 
something in the matter, and that they will not lose sight of it, but 
will take every occasion of pressing it upon them from time to time 
as opportunities may offer. (A.pplause.) 
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THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tliii-J Ordinary General fleeting of tlie Session 187t^-7!) was 
hold at the •■ Poll Mall," on Tuesday, January 2l8t, 1879. Ilis 
Grace the Dvkk or Manohestbb, K.P., Chairman of the Council, 
presided. Amongst those present were the folloiving :^ 

Sir C. Farqnlittr SUand (Chief Justica of Maurilius). Sir Hubert II. Tur- 
rens. K.C.M.O.: Sir John Coode, Col. Crossman, H.E., C.M.G.; Captain An- 
denoD, li.E., C.M.G.:CoIoael&ndMis. Mjddlelon, Dr. Itae, Mrs. Aahwortli. 
U*j. r I)imeai],H.A.:I>Ir.G. Bisclioff (CaDadai.Dr. J. Torbes Wataou.Mr. 
CUade A. Long, U.A. (Canada), Dr. Stone (Canada), Dr. P. Sinokir Lain^; 
iCanadn). Mr. William Annand (Agent- General for Canada), Captain F. 
W. SeaCeld Grant, liOtb lUgl. ; Captain Wjatl, Maaart. Cliarles Whedet 
tQacensltnd). T. A. Wall {British Sherbro'), P. L. Simmonds, Henrf Eat- 
ridga. N. Daraell Davis (Brittsli Oniann), Charles Ibbotson (Victoria), D. 
C, Da Coalft (Barbadoa), J. Hendricks. G. King, George Wreed, B. H. 
Prtnee, W. Q. Lardoer. Philip Capal Hanbnry, 0. MoUneuz, Albert Lewis 
(St Vinoent, \V I.i, F. P. IxbUliere. Francis A Gwj-nne (Victoria). Herbert 
M- W1iit«heftd. Rev, X. Styleman Herring ; Messrs Thomas Patenon, T. 
Ang. O'Sliea. U. C. Boeton (Briiiah Columbia). W. V. Lee {New South 
Waks), C. Straass. Mr. and Mrs. F, G. GoodUffe (Cape of Good Hope). 
Meain. J. Dennistonn Wood. J. V. H. Iririn. Frank Karuth, J. Beaamont, 
W. Barrington D' Almeida, Dr. and Mrs. Bower ; Mesara. H. E. Moolgo- 
laerie, W. £. E. Montgomerie, and Miss Edmonslone Montgomerie, Miss 
L. K. Greenbome, Mrs. Barry, Messrs. J. H. Grsathead (Cape of Good 
Hope). B. M. Godnd. E. A WalUoe, E. H. Gedral, W. W. Dann, W. T. 
Dererell, W. Jewera. Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Paraona (Tasmania). Meserf. U. 
B. Darley. R. W. Gillespie (Cansdu), F. A. Cadenhead, John Cadeohcad, 
A. F. Janriary, Miss Robertson {S(, John's, New Brunswick), Miaa K. 
Bobertson (St. John*«, New Brunswick), Meears. Wm. Agnew Pope 
(British Columbia), A. Nathan (British Colombia), W. R. Mewborn, 
Thomas Hunter O rant (Qnobec), Hon. J. H. PfaiUipa, M.L.C. (British Hon' 
dnras). S B. Browning, Jamea G. S. Whitman, Mr. Arthur L. Young and 
Miaa Yonng; Messrs. F. J. C. Bowan (CsnadaJ. Jamea Itice (Canada), B. 
Oapp«r. James Bonwick tVietoria, Aastralis}, T. M. Hanington, David A. 
Smith (Ceylon). Peter Mackenzie, Fiedericic Young. S. W. Silver, Ao- &c. 

Mr. Fredkbice Yoono (Hon. Sec.) rood tho .Minntos of the last 
OriUnary General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The following new FoUowa were announced as having becir 
ekctexl eiuco the last Meeting : — 
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Messrs. Samuel Bannerman (Gold Coast Colony), D. C. Da Costa (Bar- 
bados), William Eaglestone (Melbourne), C. C. Gibbons (British Vice- 
Consul, Porto Rico), Charles D. Freville Green (Gold Coast Colony), Alex- 
ander Hood (Victoria), Henry Tylston Hodgson, M.A., J.P.; Charles Ibbot- 
son (Victoria), James D. McCarthy (Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Lagos, 
W.A.), William McCuUoch (Melbourne), Alfred Moloney (Assistant- 
Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast Colony), Cecil Parsons (Tasmania), Charles 
Pike (Treasurer of Lagos), Professor A. Liveridge (Sydney), Sir C. Farquhar 
Shand (Chief Justice of Mauritius), Hon. Edward W. Stafford (late Prime 
Minister of New Zealand), Hon. Henry T, Wrenfordsley (Procureur and 
Advocate-General, Mauritius), James B. Taylor (China), George Watt (New 
South Wales), Edward Willis, J.P. (Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library had been 
received from the following : — 

The Government of New South Wales : 

Financial Statement of New South Wales. 
The Legislative Assembly of Quebec : 

Statutes of Quebec, 1878. 
The Agent- General for New South Wales : 

Statistical Register of New South Wales, 1878. 
The Boyal Geographical Society : 

P^roceedings and Monthly Becord of Geography. 
C. Todd, Esq., C.M.G. : 

Meteorological Observations made at Adelaide, February, March, 
and April, 1878. 
James Crosby, Esq. : 

Annual Beport of the Immigration Agent.General in British 
Guiana, 1874-75-76 and 77. 
H. H. Hayter, Esq. : 

Victoria Year Book, 1878. 
Baron Fi-ed. Von Mueller, C.M.G. : 

Proceedings of the Zoological and Aoolimatisation Society of 
Victoria j Wattle Bark, Beport of Board of Inquiry, 1878, 
Messrs. G. Street & Co. : 

Indian and Colonial Directory, 1878-79. 
George Bobertson, Esq. : 

The Melbourne Beview, October, 1878. 

In conformity with Rule 48, the name of Mr. G. Molineux as 
Auditor for the Council, and Mr. W. Westgarth as Auditor for the 
Fellows, were submitted for the present financial year. Both 
gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

The HoNORAKY Secbetaby announced that the following letter^ 
had been received in reply to the addresses of condolence forwarded 
on behalf of the Institute by his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
KP., Chairman of Council, to Her Majesty the Queen and H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales : — 

Home Office, Whitehall, January 3, 1879. 
My Lord Dure, — I have had the honour to lay before the Queen the 
loyal and dutiful Address of the Council and Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, signed by you as Chairman of tlie Council, and forwarded by you 
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ilia Department on the 20th ultimo, <>□ 
Ib>7>t Hight)«(U Ui8 Gnmd Dnoheaa of Heaae, PrinceBs Alioa of Great 
Britain Mid li^and ; and I have the Batisfaetion to inform jonr Qraod 
that fler Uajestf was pleased to reoeive the same ver; gnciotulf. 
I have the hononr to be, my Lord Dnke, 

Your Grace's obedient aervant, 
(Signed) Richard Abbhkton Csoas, 
His Grace tlio Doke of Manchester, Ac. 

Sandkinouam, Norfolk, Dea-mber 211, 11*78. 
Mt IiOBD DcEi, — 1 am directed by the Prince of Wales to acknowledgo 
the receipt of foiu Oraee's Address of the 17th inatant, conve^in^ the 
earnest and heartfelt armpathy of the Council and Fellowa of the Itojal 
Culonial tnstitnta fiw the loaa the Qaeen. His Rojal Highness, and the rest 
of the Rojal Famllj have soBtained in the premature death of the rrinoess 
Ahce, Grand Dncheas of Hcsse. 

Hia Rojral Hi^^'neaa desires mo to tlianit vonr Grace and Fellon's of the 
Royal Colonial Institute most sincerely, on liia oivn part, and that of tlio 
Queen and all the Royal Family, fur aoch kind expreasioua of sympathy 
fbr them in their great sorroiv. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Dulo, 

Your Grace's most obedient humble servant, 
(Signedf D, M. Pbobys, Lt.Col., 
Comptroller and Treasurer ta H.RH. the Prince of Wales, 
Hia Orooe the Duke of Mancheater, K.P.. 

Chairman of Council, Royal Colonial Institute. 

The GoAiRuAN then called opon Mr. C&ltlwell Aslivortli to road 
I the following Paper on — 
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CAN.VDA: ITS PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

" Afler all. it is but the transfer of a snowball 1" are said to bavc 
Iteen tlio words of the French king vhen, maUjre hii, he ceded what 
was theii known as New France to the Power wliieli now holds it. 
The comparative want of knowledge csistiug throughout Europe 
conoeraiii^ this country causos the import of these words, uttered 
over one buudrcd years ngo, in a somewhat ameliorated form still 
to remain current ; for it is a fact to bo rogrclted, yet to bo recog- 
nised, that to the average British mind the word "Canada" 
whenever altered calls forth the viaion of a narrow strip of laod, 
clad in tlic frosts of eternal winter, from end to end of which two 
•now-ploiigb pioneered railways ore vainly endeavouring to force 
their way, amidst the ilistant wails of despairing boudbolders. 

It y, however, needless to tell him who has travelled in the 
northern section of America, tliat tbe cold of the climate is as mnch 
exaggerated in its length and intensity, ns is tbe size of the country 
diminished in its proportions ; for be who sails up tbe magnificent 
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St. Lawrence — that grnnj commercial highway of the Dominion, 
destined, on the completion of the Canadiau Facilio Railway to 
diminish the ilistanco between China and Liverpool 1,000 miles — 
BOon discovers that the snow which eapa tho high peaks on oithor 
side of the gulf, tinging with silvery hue the deep verdure of its 
mountainous pine-clad hilk, even in that far northerly region has 
but &> hfe of six months, foreshadowing the cold of winter in eai'ly 
November, but mingling its flakes in their sweetest form with the 
great iratera of the north early in Slay. Gliding np 500 milea of 
river tliro'jgh scenes of aurpassing grandeur, and reaching Quebec, 
for whose Indian name of ■' Stadacona " was adopted a contraction 
of tho French esplorers' siirpnBed exclamation " Quel beo " on 
viewing its high elevation and promontory, formed by the junction 
of the Bt Charles and St. Lawrence rivers ; onwards 180 milea 
further west, to the Indian village of Hochelaga, afterwards Mount 
lloyal, now the handsome city of Montreal, in a modified form the 
same winter chmato is e:(poricnced, enjoyed, many would call it, 
for its clear, crisp, sanshiuy cold, with its exhilarating eSect, makes 
it, were it not for its tedious length, a winter superior to many 
others in countries considered to bo more favoured by nature ; but 
a9 the more westerly portions of the Quebec province are reached, 
and throughout Ontaiio, it diminishes much in its severity, resem- 
bUng more the climati.' uf nortliera England. Indeed, in many 
parts of what was ouce culled Upper Canada, the advent of snow is 
hailed as the arrival of a guest, whoso previous year's visit was but 
fleeting. 

As if to compensate for its preceding months of chilliness in th» 
Qaebec province, the sun in March, April, and May burns with na 
Bpring-like, but witlj summer ardency, rapidly dissipating the white 
mantle of the fields in the two first of these mouths, to permit the 
pIonglimaQ to begin his labours in April, and hurrying to maturity 
in " the merry month of May " grass and grain, fruit and flowers, 
in a manner unknown to more temperate regions, accomplishing, 
in fact, in days what it takes weeks in Ontario, or even in Qreat 
Briiain, to perform. Strawberries and all the minor fruits, melons, 
luid apples (of quiihties not to be CKCclIod}, plmns, and cherries, 
are thus brought into early fruition, wluUt of vegetables, tomatoes, 
mangels, turnips, and all others known in this country, are pro- 
duced at about corro9])cndiug periods. 

It may create aurpriso to bo told that the cnteriirise of a whilom 
officer of tho 08th Light Infantry, and a member of a well-known 
Yorkshire family, has made liis Quebec gardens and glass-houses 
supply largely llie city of New Wrk with July strawberries, and iti 
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winter mouths witli the same delicious fruit, ns ulso wttli sakils 
and other vegetahlos of a qanhty riirelj' in that scnson fuunti there. 

In Ontario, tlio louger spring and summer, with its milder 
winter, mill to the foregoing fntits tlie most delicate and finely- 
tlavoured iieaches growu in orchards, together with grapes, and 
many varieties of tlio pear. 

Theee few facts are almost suflicicnt to pluck from the Dominion 
the character oTTnteuBO frigiditj" that it is generally understood to 
bear. 

The Americans are prone to coll jeeringly the Dominion " that 
three-acre strip," and there are few of them of the British, or even 
of the Canadians themselves, aware that tlie extent of Cnnnila, 
inchisive, of course, of British Colombia, covers a superficial area 
larger than tlio United States itself, and nearly equal lo that of the 
entire continent of Europe, 

To be sure, it has to be ailmitted that a largo proportion of this 
territory is too sterile to sustain ajiopnlatiun ; but when it becomes 
known that outside tlie limits of tiic organised pronnces there are 
586,225 square miles Gt for the growth of wheat, and 928,000 square 
miles well adapted for coarser grains and glasses, tlie consequent 
explosion of the "three-acre strip " theory roveaU an appendage 
alone to inhabited Canada of l,311,22o equare miles, capable of 
maint-uniug many millions of inlinbi'onla, as will be admitted when 
we place by its side the entire area of Great Britain and Ireland 
with 120,416 square miles, or France with 202,000 square miles. 

Vilial is geuenilly known as the Dombion, that is to aay the in- 
habited portions of it, whicli a century ago contained less than 
150,000 pL-opIe, is now occupied by 4,000,000, only about as many 
as the inhabitants of this great city, or of the population of Uio 
whole Slate of New York it is tnie. but showing an increase from 
OSO.UOO in 1828 of over S.OHO.OOO of peopb', equal to an advance 
in fifty years of 8U0 I'or cent. The cultivateil acreage during the 
period has made as striking a progress, for from Government 
ics it is found that whilst 1828 b:ircly showoil 4,800,000 
phmfj^ed acres, 1871, the year of the last censns, exhibited an 
foorease of over 19,000.000, bringing up the amount of land 
redeemed from natural wildnese to nearly 18,000,000 acres. 

In the .VorfA Anifriran ItnUir for September, 1877. the Uon. 
David A. Wells writes as follows : — 

" North of Lakes Lrie and Ontario and the River St. Lawrence 
(•ast of Lal(c Huron, soath of the 45th parallel, and included mainly 
within the present Dominion rrovincc of Ontario, there is as fair 
a coaiitrj- na exists on the North .\merican continout. noarlv «.«. 
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large as Pennaylvania, New York, und OIuo eombiuetl, auJ equal, 
if not Buperior, to these States in its agricultural capacity. It ie 
the natural liabitat, on tluB continent, of the combing wool abeep, 
without a full, cheap, and reliable supply of the wool of which 
species our gi'eat worateil manufacturing interest cannot prosper, 
or we sboulcl rather say exist. It is the land where grows the 
finest barley, which the brewing interest of the United States must 
Lave if it ever expects to rival Great Britain in its present annual 
export of over 11,000,000 dola. of malt products. It raises and 
grazes the finest of cattte, with quahtiee especially desirable to 
malce good the deterioration of stock in other sections ; and its 
climatic conditions created by an almost encirclement of the great 
lakes, especially fit it to grow men. Such a counti^ is one of the 
greatest gifts of Providence to the human race ; better than 
bonanzas of silver or rivers whose sands contain gold." 

On this question of agriculture, amongst the facts not generally 
known are the following, viz, : — 

1. That Canada produces a larger yield per acre of wheat, 
barley, peas, and oats, than does the United States, 

2. Tliat taking the more favoured portions of these countries, 
viz. the Western States and the Province of Ontario, whUst the 
production of the former averages 10 bushels of wheat to each 
inhabitant, that of Ontario makes an exhibit of ITiVu bushels per 
Lead, being a result something like three times more per man than 
that of the whole United States, which only lays claim to 5/^ 
bushels. 

These figures are attained from a comparison of the two Govern- 
ments' statistics for the last twenty-five years. 

The province just referred to averages in moat townships over 
'2i bushels of wheat per acre : good farming advances these fignres 
to between 30 and 40, whilst from 40 to 50 bushels an acre is not 
uncommon off new broken land. 

The Eastern Province of Quebec, which witli Ontario before the 
Oonfederation constituted Canada, does not as a whole make so 
good an exhibition, although the Enghah- speaking community of 
the oaatern townships can show some of the finest cultivated farms 
and the best stock in the country, it being no small boast of theirs 
that the parents of the short-horn herd, whose sale two years ago 
brought such wonderful prices to their owner — the Earl of Dunmoro 
— were bred in the county of Compton. This falling-oft' may 
partly be accounted for by the length of the winter, but more is doe 
to the circumstance that the French Canadian cannot be called a 
rood agriculturist ; bo long as his small holding yields sufficient 
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for Ills yearly vmits be is content. He pays little attontton to 
improrements ; rotation crops and itrtificial fertillBers are to him 
enbjects nncarcd for and nnknonii. This indaBtrious, peaceful, 
hospitable, law-abiding, but hardly enterprising people, nomher 
1,111,419, ill an outiro population of the Province of Quebec of 
1,191,000, ontn umbering the Engliah-Bpeaking portion thereof some 
fonriocn times. 

Taking the entire population of the Dominion likewise into con- 
sideration, the FreDch-speaking class is 1,151,805, outnumbering all 
other races. The Irish come next with 900,000 ; then the English, 
showing 750,000 ; followed by tbo Scotch (here as elsewhere tho 
most enccesi'ful). 000,000; the German, 220,000; and the Dutch, 
numbering 80,000, complete the European nationalities, the re- 
msiuder being made up of Africans and 23,000 Indians. 

Ontario, which fifty years ago barely contained 186,000 souls, 
DOW outnumbers any of the other provinces, and at the laet census 
showed a total of 1,020,000, equal to that, at the same period, of 
the whole island of Australia. 

Three- fourths of the entire Dominion are engaged or directly 
interested in agrionltural pursuits, tlie exports of whicli, not- 
withstanding the sad depres»on of the times, still continue to 
advance in amount ; whilst the imports, it is gratifying to say, 
have largely diminished from thtir highest figure. In 1868, 
exports were £11,500,000 ; imports, £14,700,000, afterwards, in 
1874, increasing to 26,042,000; in 1877, eiportowere £15,807.874 ; 
imports, £20,083.335, showing on increase of £4,800,000 of ex- 
ports, against a decrease, since 1874. of £5,000,000 in the imports. 

Timber is Canada's greatest production ; grains and other agri- 
cultural products follow. Animals and their produce, Gsberies, 
mannfactures, and minotals, copie afterwards in rotation. A com- 
parison of her exports with those of other countries, and their 
populations, shovred, in 187C — Australia, abont £17 {inclusive of 
gold shipments) ; Great Britain, £9 9s. ; Canada, £4 4s. ; United 
Slates, £8 2s., value of exports per capital. 

The following interesting statistics are gatheretl from the ccnsua 
of 1671 ■ and are compared with a recent London Board of Trade 
return : As^nming the population of Gr«at Britain to bo 
81,483,700, and that of the Domiaion (whioh on this oooadon 
excludes all other Frovinees besides Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova gcotia, and Prince Edward's Ishiud) at 8.000,000, 
OroU Britain conluns 5.788,4T(t catUe, 28,897,274 shceii, 
2;4SS,487 pigs : Canada in 1871 contained 3,549,540 cattle, 
S;802,178 akeep. l,il8,S97 pig*, wlucfa proves that to each indi- 
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vidual resident of Great Britain there was the iVn P*^ of t liorse 
or cow, /fi'o part of a Bheep, -rSo P^^* of * P'g '• wlulst to [every 
Canadian there was 1 horse or cow, i^o'opartofaeheep, and -i^o^u part 
of a pig. 

It is fair to suppose that during the intervening seven years, 
between tlie Canadiiiu census and the present, that all classes of 
cattle have outstripped in theii- increase the addition to the human 
population; therefore the present figures, could they be given, 
would be even more gratifying to Canada than those afforded. 

To those unaccustomed to view the country as one of vastness, it 
will he of interest to know that the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
from the Gulf to the head of Lake Superior, are now, by artificial 
connection of barely 72 miles, made navigable for 2,384 miles — a 
distance about four times greater than the entire length of Great 
Britain from Land'a End to John O'Groat's House, and about the 
same number of miles as fi-om Gibraltar, I'l'ii the Moditerranean 
through the Marmora and Black Seas, to Scbastopol. 

The total area of the four great connecting lakes of fresh water, 
excluding Michigan, which belongs entirely to the United States, 
is about 67,000 square miles. Lake Superior alone covers 32,000 
square miles, aad consequently would be quite capable of accom- 
modating with a frosh-water bath the Emerald Isle itself could half 
the county of Down be persuaded to remain on shore. Lake 
Ontario, the smallest of the chain, covers 5,400 nailea, and would 
not have its navigation impeded were all the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man, packed together, thrown into its midst. 

This enormous supply of water, with its consequent navigation, 
naturally stimulates the marine trade, and it will not bo, therefore, 
very astounding to learn that the Dominion stands lifth in the 
marine tonnage of nations. Great Britain, of course, with 
5,748,097, takes precedence, followed by the United Stat 
2,685,860, Norway and Italy make third and fourth with 1,260,000 
each, whilst the Dominion comes fifth with 1,158,400, outstripping 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, and all others. The 
vast preponderance of British tonnage recalls the Turf saying of 
'" Echpse' first, the rest nowhere.'' But it is still no small thing 
for the Colony, with its sparse population, to have gained so high a 
classification amongst the nations of the world. 

The total nett debt of the Dominion, incurred for the erection 
of pubhcworks and other improvements, amounts to ^26,641,738, 
which is at the rate of £6 15b. per capita of its inhabitants ; that 
of the United States amounts to over £12 8s,, Australia over 
., and Great Britain over £25. 
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To meet the iuterest on this iuJebtodJiesB, and likowiflo to pay 
otlicr national expenses, the Dominion derives a rcvuune mainly 
from three sources — first, Cnstoms ; secondly, Exoise; thirdly, 
retntn from Public Works. In 1806 these amounted to £9,028,001. 
In 1876 an increase ot £1,700,000 was shown, and the sum, 
£4,706,747, then derived stood to the population at £1 8s. Cd. per 
man ; the corrospontliug amount shown hy Great Britain heing 
£2 78. ed., the Uniteil States £2 Os. 5d., and the island of Aus- 
trahaoTor £6 5s, These dry but very important figures speak 
volumes, first, for the lightness of taxation and debt of the 
Dominion; secondly, for the industrious character of its people 
and the progresa of tlie country ; thirdly, for its agricultural 
wealth and resources. 

Lot us turn to a hrAUch of its industries which carries with it 
more general interest. 

All followers of the gentle Izaak Walton must have hoard of the 
prolific salmon fisheries which abound in the preserved rivers 
emptying themselves into the St. Lawr<fuce, from the most eastern 
|>ortiou of the Gulf to the Jacques- C artier, which flows into the 
great Canatliau river twenty-seven miles west of Quebec, Unlike 
the salmo-salar of the Pacific which never rises to the fly, and 
which, compared with either the Scotch or Canadian fish, is coarse 
and underbred, the Canadian affords most excellent sport, ranging 
in weight up to forty-two lbs. The codfish — that pride of other 
days, if TO are to believe Shakespeare, who in Othello sang : 
"Sho tluit in iriailon never wiis s<i fnll, 
To cliangG the cod's liood for the Bnlmon's t.itil." 

haddock, smelt, herring, hahbut, and tommy cod (somewhat larger 
than the smelt, with a triangular dorsal bone) are found in large 
quantities ; whilst of fresh-water fish, beside all those met with in 
Great Britain, there is a large supply of that game fish, the black 
baas ; the sturgeon, sometimes to be found of 100 lbs. weight ; the 
toladic, ranging up to 28 lbs.; the ranscallonge, the tiger of fresh- 
water fish ; the s^mon-trout, which attains a weight of 60 lbs.; 
and also in the waters of the lakes that sweetest and most delicate 
of all the fresh-water finned tribes, the white fish. Singular to 
say, that with the cxcei>tion of the flounder, neither in Canada nor 
in the United States are the turbol. the brill, the sole, nor any other 
flat tish denizens of the seas around tlie British ItJes known. 
Ifobslcrs, oysters, and other shLll-lish along the shores are plentiful, 
in fact, " aa thick as loaves in Vallambrossn." 

To arrive at aam^ definite estimate of the oiteut and value of the 
finheric*, it is bat necessary to point to the yield of last year, the 
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value of wliich was estimated at £2,400,000, over one-halX of 
■ffHcIi found its way, pickled or preserved in tins, to this and 
foreign conntriea. Sixty tliouaaud tins of mackerel, 10,000,000 
tins of lobsterB, and over 3,000,000 ting of salmon were tlius 
exported. 

Attention is called to tbe fact ttiat this was the production of the 
Dominion alone, excluding, therefore, the world-renowned fisheries 
of Newfoundland, which as yet is not a portion of the Dominion, 

Game is also very abundant. The statelymoose, whose flesh in 
this land of plenty is rejected on account of its coarseness, but who 
yields up its Ufe for the value alone of its hide and horns, its 
marrow-bones, and its nose— a succulent morsel, called its 
" moufle," dear to the heart of many a modem Brillat Savarin, 
and composed of a gelatinous substance roBembling the beaver's 
tail and baffalo hump, and somewhat simUar to tlie green fat of 
the tnitla — is here to be found, as are also the fleeter cariboo and 
the red deer. The black and brown bears, the Arctic hare — which 
preserves the form and size of the English rabbit, with the dark 
meat and flavour of the hare, possessing also the peculiarity of 
oschangiug its summer coat of brown for a winter one of white — 
abound. Duck in quantities, woodcock, snipe, plover, the pinnated 
grouse (erroneously called in Canada a partridge, a bird equal in 
size to our grouse, but having a breast of snow-white flesh and a 
flavour by many considered superior to its Scotch relative), the 
spruce partridge (also a groase), the quail, the wild pigeon — which 
latter bird bred in such vast quantities some years ago, that flocks 
so large as to darken the atmosphere have been known to pass 
over the country — are aU easily found. The imliacriminate 
slaughter of the pigeon, however, has much reduced them in point 
of numbers, but they are still very abundant. The favourite mode 
adopted bythe habitant potdiunter for their capture is by placing 
against the highest pine in the clearing of a wood which these birds 
are known to frequent a tail ladder, with a decoy pigeon attached 
by a string to its highest rung. At the foot, hidden in a hut of pine 
branches, ho awaits the arrival of the flock, which fail not soon to 
be attracted. A mod whirl, a rush of animated feathers, and every 
ruug of the ladder is covered with tightly-packed sympathetic 
innocents. From the hut crawla the pot-hnnter, and resting an 
old Brown Bess loailed to the muzzle with shot against the lower 
rungs, the trigger is pulled, and then descends a convulBiug, mauled, 
dying, and dead feathered avalanche, leaving but few of the entire 
family alive to tell the tale. The wild goose is found, as also the 
wild turkey. This latter magnificent bird is of a size larger than 
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its domestic oousin, with itlumago of a bluc-black, eni-iclied liy 
bronzed mugs and breast. Raptil in ha walk, it ie bard to bo 
traced, even iua limited copse, without dogs, and takes to its wings 
wttb nD cnec astonishing in so heavy a bird. The stupidity of the 
domcEtic bird — proverbial amongst the French, who aso Uie term 
"dindon"a8 a synonym of opprobrinm, as wo aro apt to ntilisc 
the name of another of the ornithological spociea said to look with 
horror on tlie advent of Micliaelmas — is common also to the wild, 
who ivro captured by tho simple device of a trap dng in the snow 
covered with brunches of trees, with a hole at the foot capable of 
admitting the entrance of two or three of these birds at a time. 
Trails of corn aro tlten laid throughout tlie copse, all leading to the 
trap, whose floor is also bountifully covered with the same grain. 
One of these trails is selected, and an entire flock, heads down, 
pecking and dcvonring, find themselves in the cage prepared for 
them. Then excited, with heads erect, they dart from side to aide 
with deafening cries, flapping their wings, awaiting the death which 
speedily conies ; the idea never occurring to them that tho hole at 
their feet which admitted them, when head down they pecked their 
way into the cage, was still open for their escape. 

Thus it may be seen that there is no lack of fur, fio, and 
feather, that the Dominion, in fact, is a Fportsman's paradise where 
a license to carry a gun ia anknown. 

The emigrant, then, be ho gentle or simple, who goes out with 
health, energy, agricidtural knowledge, and a determination to 
work, armed too with the sinews of war, which in this case need 
not involve a large earn, must bo diSicnlt to please, if he flnda not 
enough sport to give him food And recreation, in a country which 
at the same time will well repay his agricultural labours. 

To tho eye accustomed only to the completeness of the Old 
World, it is possible the roughness of the wild forest-like tract 
acquired by the new-comer may at Hr^t cause alarm, to be followed 
for a year or two afterwards by a fi'cling of discontent during that 
transition state from forest to garden. It is at this period that 
many a lament, many a monn ho^ come across the waters, and 
found their way to the journals of tlic day, telling tales of misery 
aud wretchedness, but these emanate from the hps alone of those 
nnixoalifled for the labour they have undertaken, from the wearj" 
and faint-beaited, who huve allowed their imaginations to picture 
to themselves saccess without difficulties: still, the second and 
il yean, it must be admitted, reijiurc a sUmt heoit to contend 
ijtU die miBightliuGSfl of tho ucwiy-cleorid land, with its charrcd- 
'llamps, and with the contracted dimensions of the combroun 
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log-but the new-comer has himself conatrnotcd. But his indaBtry^ 
has its reward, his crops arc ibbundant aud Lis cuttle prolific, and 
ill after-years Lo will possibly, as has heen done by many another 
huiibaudinan, have this log-hut with some of its Rharroil-rottiiig 
atump surroundings preserved, to exhibit to hie childi'eu, then , 
residing in a handsomely fiui:ihed farm -residence, midst scenes of | 
culture, encircled by many an acre of smiUng crops, and witli 1 
bounteous pasturages covered with lowujg herds, to illustrate how ^ 
in this country of grand agricultural returns the patience and 
industry of the immigi'aut can be recompensed. Should his amhi- 
tiou then lead him to politics, there is nothing to debar lii ni (if hia 
abihty warrants it) from gaining the highest position in the couii- j 
try. If the Field -Marshal's baton is to bo found in the French 1 
recruit's kuapsack, so is the Dominion sword of state to be dis- 
covered stowed away in an immigrant's clothes -chest. It is bat i 
few years ago since the then Prime Minister of that country, with 
honest pride, in a speech made to North British friends, touched 
on his own career, and stated that, beginning hfe as n stonemason 
in the country of his adoption, ho had attained the higLest posi- 
tion to be gained therein. 

The Talmud has it, "Many a colt's skin is fashioned to the 
saddle which its motlicr bore." The Canadian colt is uo exception 
to this rule, for he bears on his back not only one government 
saddle, constructed after the pattern of the mot her- country, but 
seven besides, all of the same make, each province rejoicing in a i 
government of its own, and all being ruled by that of the Dominio 
If a eonutry is to be made great and prosperous by much legislation, 
Canada ought to be that country, but as yet no greater benefit , 
can be seen from this excess of law-making than the usual luxury I 
observable in too much mother-in-law interference. The existence i 
of BO many of what are termed "mocassin parliaments " may be 1 
due to a spirit of compromise at the birth of confederation, but the ' 
loaves and fishes which are by them doled out will keep them i 
where they are, unlcws Imperial efforts are made to suppress this 
undue extravagance. 

The aid of this paternal Government likewise is hoped and 
looked for by many, to induce the stubborn Island of Newfound- 
land to forego its isolation, aud become a part of Canada, which, 1 
let it be parenthetically remarked, can now be seen to have outgrown ' 
the L-oquois meaning of its name, which signifies " a collection of i 
huts." 

Loyal to their Queen, proud of their connection with Britain, 
rejoicing in her auccesses, and mourning when she grieves, the 
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Canadians have at all times exliibited a strong desire to share in 
her dangers and rcTersce, as well as in her prosperity and triamphs. 
There have been times wheu that love of justice and hberty, which 
have always characterised the nation from whom they have sprung, 
has aroused worm feelings in the breasts of some of their tluukers, 
u, for instance, when some years ago Colonial separation was 
agitated, the necessity was nrged of retiring with dignity through 
ft door to bo opened by themselves, rather than have their egress 
pointed ont by a gate thrown back on its hinges for the purpose ; 
but that day lias gone by, and the healing power of the present, 
wiUi wisdom and forethought, has allayed these irritations, and 
mode a loyal people more loving and attached to the Grown. The 
last act of all, of replacing a Governor whose term of oflice had 
expired, and who was more justly beloved by the people of Canada 
than any preceding one, with a nobleman whose near alliance to 
the Royal Family entrusts the welfare of Her Majesty's daughter to 
oolontal care, thus adding additional lustre and dignity to the 
position of Viceroy, lifts the country several steps higher in her own 
esteem, as well as in that of all the countries of the world, and 
binds the inhabitants thereof with chains of kindness and affection 
to the mother-country, which nothing is likely to sever. 

DisccssioH. 

I Major F. DnxcAX, R.A. : I rise merely to say a very few words, 
belonging as I do to a profession which in the coarse of time has 
taken many hostages from Canada, and left many behind. It will 
not, perhaps, be out of place if I say a few words in pruse of this 
Paper. At the same time I regret that it has not gone further 
than the author has carried it. We were told in this Paper that 
we were to hear of the history, the progress, and development of 
Canada ; but I think we have beard a httle too much of its history. 
I think a Colony has this advantage over an old country, that its 
history is ocwritten, and lies in the strong hands and wills of a 
people who are still living and striving to make its history eventfuL 
When a Colony has to be described mainly by its partridges and 
moose, I do think that that Colony had better be left unspoken of. 
(No, no.) We expected to-night to hoar of Canada's trade and 
statesmen ; aodlbeUeve, from a tolerable intimate acqaointanoe with 
Canada, having been quartered there six years, and having, more- 
over. visited it almost every year since, anil, in fact, having been there 
so recently aa last December, that Canada is a far greater country 
than one would gather it to be from the Paper read. We have 
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been told about its producing power, lint we have not been told' 
about its hopes aud aspiratious. That is what I came here to hear. 
We all koow tliat Canada is bocoroing a Power in the world. Wo 
know that people in the United States talk now of Canada with a 
Bincerity and respect unknown five or eix years ago. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore I hope those who speak to-niglit with more knowledge 
than I possess of the Dominion will do it greater justice. I do 
hope that Mr. Aahworth, who baa shown such admirable Itnow- 
ledge of the country in his Paper, will let his contribntion bo, as 
it were, only the first chapter. He admits thnt some of his sta- 
tistics are as much as seven years old. Why, seven years in the 
history of a rising Celony aro like seven decades iu the history of 
on old country. We aro told to hope that Newfoundland will join 
the Dominion ; hut everyone here who has been out there Ituows 
that the reason why Newfoundland has uot joined the Bominion is 
due to the fault of a certain number of mcrcliatits, who like Iho 
present system because it suits their interests. I am quite sure 
that by a little diplomacy they might be brought to see the great 
wisdom of throwing in their lot witli their larger sister on the other 
side. (Hear, hear.) We are told in this Paper also a great deal 
about the advantages of Canada over the Western States ; and it 
is a pity our lecturer went on to say more in support of his very 
strong case than was necessary. The introduction of tlio Southern 
States into bis comparison with Canada as a grain-producing 
power was hardly fair, as they do not profess to compete in this 
respect, as the Western States do. X think, if Mr. Ashworth re- 
wrote his Paper, he would please people better by not making his 
case too strong by such a, comparison. We may be told thnt the 
chmate of Canada is worse than England, hut I doubt it. I must 
say tliat the six winters I spent iu the Dominion I greatly enjoyed. 
1 cannot say the same for the six springs I lipcnt there, for when 
the winter breaks up at the approach of spring the conditions aro 
almost nnbcarablc. I merely sugjjest to the meeting not to dwell 
more npon the past than the present and future of the country. I 
believe Canada is ondcrgning a great change ; nature has done 
much for it, and were it not for the redundancy of its pohtics, it 
has everything in it as a conntrj- that man can desire. (Hear, 
hoar.) If wo could improve its pnhtical system, which is so sub- 
divided at prexent in the different parts of the Dominion, and 
solidify and combine tho municipal and political macliincty of the 
coantry, we should witliiu the next ten years make Canada a 
power in tho eyos of oveu the great European family of nations. 
(Choer*.) 
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Mr. J. A. O'Seiea: I do not riso to impeach anything in the 
Paper, for I endorse every expresBiciii it containa, so far as my 
sources of biionlodgc go, aui! feel mo&t thnnkful to Mr. A^hworth 
for Uio amount of information he has conveyed in bo small a com- 
pass. It was my privilege to bo present at the swearing-in of the 
Marquis of Lome at Hnlifni. as Qovcnior- General of Canada, and 
to hare ace ompnnieil Ms Excellcney through the provinces of NoTU 
L Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec, ou what I may, without ex- 
I aggeration, cnll his triumphal progress to the seat of goTernmcut 
r »t Ottawa. In the course of sundry conversatioua with his Lord- 
ship, it was made perfectly plain to me — aud it will interest old 
Canadians to hoar it from such an authority as the new Govemor 
of tho territory — that Canada, ss a portion of the Empire, is second 
in im|>ortanco only to the mother-country. (Hear, hear.) The 
I Marquis of Lomo — and this too will iuterei^t old Canadians — speaks 
\ as one impressed with a deep scnaij of liis responsibihties, and 
actuated by a sincere zeal for the welfare of the Dominion. In 
talking of it, Ms Excellency expressed his strong faith in its re- 
aouTces, and Ms earnest desire that they should be mode more 
generally known in Great Britain ; in fact, to use his own words, 
that the Dominion should be advertised. As wo have been told 
in the intcroiiting and most attractive Paper we have heard to- 
night, the information about Canada disseminated in this country 
— and I speak in this connection from my own experience before I 
visited the country — is poor and inadequate. Most Englishmen 
are of opinion that Canada is an insignificant sti'ip of soil (No, 
no.) I am speaking of the average English mtelligeuco on the 
Bttl^eoti and I venture to affirm that not one Englishman in a 
hundred has an idea that this so-fancied strip of soil is four-ond- 
thirty thousand sqnare miles larger m area than the Umted States. 
I Their impression is, that it is a tract sempitemally clad in hyper- 
■. borean anow9,that the shaviDg-watorfreezes as tlie timid man hesitates 
f Iwfore getting oat of bed, that a grisly bear sucks Ma paws from every 
I second enako-fcnco, and that the landscape is a mere wilderuess, 
L ehoquon d l>y torrents, and sparsely dotted with log-huts. (Laughter. ] 
^0 EngliUiman, holdly daring, goes there to try his fortune ; and 
' s he find ? A language tliat makes him feel curiously at 
L iftcr Ms throe thousand miles' baffeting with ocean ; n 
B exhilarating, and never more so than in winter ; healthful 
KtmnMmciitAi, diversifying with the season — canoeing and la eronc, 
TakatiDg, sleighing, and toboganning ; the Old-World love of sport, 
Eand the Old- World sociahihty; it population manful, thrifty, 
■)liippy, and hospitahlc. (Hear, hear.) Canada only asks tho plain, 
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imvaruislied trutli to be told nbout it ; tlie territory can Btand or 
fall on its own merits ; thero is no need for the extravagant eulogy 
of Bticli '' active and spry " folk as Mr. Zephaniah Scadder of the 
Eden settlement. In tlie vast diatricts of tlie Saskatchewan ataS. 
Assiniboiae valleya, in that virgin promiEed land of Manitoba, 
there is a rich £eld, under the provlaions of a sensible homestead 
law, for the farmer or atock-raieer with a little capital, some know- 
ledge of his calling, adaptability of character to surroundings, and 
that cheerful pluck which is inherent in the race, and which has 
made of its children the pioneers of civilisation in every quarter of 
the globe. It would he unfair to hide from the proposing emigrant 
that there are such drawbacks to be encountered aa prairie fires, 
and an occasional plague of grasahoppera. However, these are 
visitations which afflict the United States' territory aouth of the 
line as well ; indeed, it is only two months since the Dirt Lodge 
Indians caused a scare in Dikotahhy a fire arising from their care- 
lessness ; but the Canadian territory haa the advantage of a milder 
clime, a more prolific soil, more atable administration, and a more 
orderly class of settlers. That, to my thinking, is the Canaan to 
which the Indes-finger of the future points. There the unemployed 
mechanic should be helped to go, instead of being left to loaf at 
the street corners of our great cities ; there work Invites the willing; 
hand, and there the labourer is certain to reap the legitimate profit 
of his toil. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. G. GooDLiFFE : I rise, my Lord Duke, in obedience to 
your call, but I had much rather that some other gentleman who 
is more conversant with the Dominion of Canada should address 
this meeting. I can say nothing of the Dominion from personal 
knowledge, but I am a little surprised to hear from a colonist of 
the want of Information respecting the Colonies generally exhibited 
in England. My Colony (the Cape of Good Hope) suffers, we know, 
from a wont of acquaintance with its territories, its capacities, and 
its prospects ; and it would appear the same ignorance appHes to 
other parts of Her Majesty's dominions. We often smile at hearing 
it supposed in England that Port Elizabeth is the port of Cape 
Town, while Natal, but for the lucubrations of Bishop Colenso, 
might never have been known. (Laughter.) Itwould now appear 
that part of the Dominion of Canada ia alao so little known to the 
public generally who imperfectly study the Colonial Dominions. I 
am not going to reflect with any spirit of criticism upon the able 
Paper which has been read to us, because it has only treated on 
one partioulai- branch cf the subject. I know how difficult it 
would be to condense within a short period of twenty minutes the 
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«pitome of the history of bo great a Colony as Caoada. Let any 
one sit doim and end^aronr to group all the foct^ of a Colony, and. 
«s he comes to sketch a oonutry on paper, he will find it impossible 
to ^T6 s, proper and adequate idea of its greatueis within so narrow 
e CDiapass and in so short a time. I think tlie lecturer, having 
«onfiued himself to one branch, should not call forth great criticism. 
I have boon glad to hear from time to time of the progress of that 
great dominion centralising, as it has lately done in that great 
poUtical constitution which is now called the Dominion, and I 
hope that we shall have some few remarks with reference to the 
institution of that Dominion and its importance with regard to the 
power and position of Canada generally. I say I am not speaking 
with reference to Canada particularly, but to what we call in our 
Colony the first question of the day — that ie to say, how for it will 
be possible for the great Colonies posseased by Great Britain to 
crystalliae themselves, as it were, in various parts of the world bo 
as no longer to be small detached bodies of little power and im- 
portance, but great central citadels of Btrengtli, which will give 
wealth, dignity, and importance to that Imperial Power of which 
they form a part. (Hear, hear.) To us in South Africa the ques- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada is one of all-pervading import- 
onoe. Under the able administration of SirBartle Frere the great 
qnestion is being raised as to confederation of the South African 
Colonies, and it is of great importance to us to know— as that 
qnestion will come on shortly — how and in what manner this con- 
federation of States has been brought to bear in the Dominion of 
Canada; how it has work(<d for the national good; how it has 
developed the resources of Canada ; how it has increased its power ; 
and how it is likely to give importance ar.d significance to its 
isfititntions. I think if the lecturer would in some brief words 
touch Upon the difBculties that have been overcome, how these two 
fondamental questions which will arise in centraUsation — I mean 
tlie great questions of debt and defence ; how Canada has kneaded 
itaelf and has provided that in all tho coutrihutiug States tbo 
various debts shall be assnmetl by one responsible OoTernment ; 
how she has gnarded that do one portion of her dominions shall 
be overtaxed in supplying her ilefeneive power — those are tlie vital 
^estions which we in South Africa look to the Dominion of 
Canada to set us the example of solving. [Hear, boar.) We wont to 
see how she has consolidated her powers ; and if, as it has been 
hinted, the excess of legislation in her various provincial Asaem- 
blies does militate against the general welfare of the Dominion, 
and docs bo over-legislate as to cripple the progressive powers of the 
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whole State. Further, Tre want to know how it is possible to so adjust 
the debts and liabihlies that those espeneive ontlays occasioned by 
certain portions of the Colony more immediately open to attack 
from an enemy could be proportioned with those which are not so 
Bubjeet to inroads. I am son-y to say that narrower views than 
tliose entertained here on political matters ore entertained in South 
AMca. We inhabiting the district of Cape Town look with a cer- 
tain air of Eelf- complaisance upon those difficulties and dangers 
which embarrass our Northern boundaries. We feel certainly safe 
from the encroachments of Ketshwayo, but wo feel nevertheless 
bound to defend our dominions. We know that, although we our- 
selves may not be subject to attack, we, aa brother colonists, are 
boimt by ties of blood — which are thicker than those of water — to 
defend our Northern possessions, although it mny be a heavy and 
an onerous burden so to do. I think the great problem which now 
agitates the minds of all interested in the welfare of the Coloiilal 
Empire, is how we should federalise the great States in the different 
parts of the world which stand out as matchless proofs of Eng- 
land's greatness, and how it will be possible to aggregate them 
together in great dominions so as to give them increased power, 
wealth, and independence, and at the same time make them of 
greater value and importance to the Empire at large. We have of 
hite had wonderful adjustments of territorial limits; we have seen 
one State rising from the position of a third-rate Power in Europe, 
and concentrating by coercion or conquest the smallest anrrounding 
States until she has assumed tlie position of one of the greatest 
Powers of the world — perhaps too commanding. We have seen 
another State whose ambitious views and hist of extending domin- 
ion stretched from the banks of the Neva to the Golden Horn — but 
we have also seen England ritiiug in her majesty, not merely that 
of her glorious victories, her indomitable people, or her matchless 
hiatory — but with the increased might of that " Greater Britain " 
whose shores are in every zone and washed by every sea ; thus 
standing forth she has said, " So far shaltthougo and no further." 
I hope this is but a foreshadowing of the futui-e, when it will ever 
be not merely the greatness, honour, and glory of England, but 
the lustre of the British Emph-e. Most earnestly do I trust that 
bU colonists will view this great question of the confederation of 
their several States as a burning question for them, — a question 
not to be shelved by selfishness or narrow or sordid views, but 
looking to the advance, not only of their own Colony, but also the 
advance of the greatness of the Empire which they ore proud to 
be associated with. I say this, endeavouring to induce our friend 
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rvho bu Bkdtohed tho rtgricultaral i-csonrcca of Canada to give us 
somo sn^esiions on Ihess important points. Ho has Epoken of 
Uia debt of the Colony as heing only £G Us. per bead of the popula- 
tion. I look upon the debt of tho Colony as of no impottanco 
wlinlever, provided only that dtbt which has been incurred is a. 
recuperative one and for tho development of tho uiterest and pro- 
gress of the Colony. (Hear.) One feature struck me as being 
very curious as slioiviug how extremes meet. He lias spoken of 
the rapid spread of vegetation of Canada after the winter. Now, 
oddly enough, the sumo thing is exhibited in the Colonies of South 
A&icfl. There certainly our soil is not bound up by the sterility 
of winter, but it is bound up very ofton by long-continued droughts 
until the loud itself assumes almost the hardness of ice and tho 
colour almost of sand. But witltin a few hours that soil wbioli 
was sterile and barren and bare has, under the inducncc of one 
single shower of vaiu, been converted into a garden prolific in 
beauty and toemmg witli vegetation. So it is In Canada. Hut 
cot alone shall we bo similar to Canada in the outburst of om* 
vegetation, but wo sliall bo also Bimilar to her in that desire to 
knead our Colonies into one great dominion, and not to be satis- 
fied with the narrow strip which now finishes off that great con- 
tinent, but to look further upward and onward into the country 
which in our early days wc supposed one of sterility and barren- 
DbSB, whore a parching sun was so fierce that the natiTcs were bnmt 
black; bnt that we shall be able to spread civilisation and the bene- 
fits of Imperial law and Imperial legislation far Into tho midst of 
what is now proved to be a land teeming with fertility. I am of 
opinion that all Colonies will rise in their own importance as they 
derive from each other tho advantage of studying their mntual 
progress ; and I beUeve that Canada has set a great example to tho 
Colonies of the Empire spread over the habitable world in being 
the first to confederate her dominions, and to assume a kind of 
Imperial power amongst the possessions of the British Crown. I 
hope we shall find that tlie example thus set will be followed in 
South Africa, not In a spirit of petty, narrow, and sordid jealoosy, 

I but in n spirit which wilt raise that Colony to be as important to 
the mother-country, with its abonnchng fertility, spreading far 
ftway to the cinator, as Canada, with hor wonderful dominion and 
bar almost in^diaustible resources. (Applause.) 
Mr. R. H. PaAS-oK : We have heard an able lecturer to-night, 
■nd wo have heard one or two others, especially the last, who has 
cpokcQ in such an eIo<jacnt way of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He, u I understand it, is aniions, as am I, that tho dif- 
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ferent Colomee of the Cape of Good Hope may become a Dominion 
like that of Canada ; and I myself follow him, and entirely concur 
with him. As also in the case of Austraha,! hope that there may be a 
Dominion of Austraha ; and, in fact, that this Empire may become 
a united Empiro, which is the standing toast at the dinners of this 
Institute ^viz, " The Queen and United Empire." (Hear, hear.) 
But, whilst I speak of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope — 
which no doubt at this moment is perhaps more before ub, in 
consequence of the war between ourselveB and tlie natives of the 
Southern Stales of Africa — I would wish to draw back our liearerB 
simply at the moment to the Dominion of Canada. Let us simply 
confine our attention to the Dominion of Canada. (Hear.) Having 
the pleasure of the acquaintance of the lecturer, I had hoped to 
hear mora of particular parts of the Dominion, especially I should 
like to have heard more of that new portion of tbe Dominion, or 
rather that which is less known in this country. I would allude to 
what was the Red River settlement of tbe Hudson's Bay Company, 
now called Manitoba. I believe that that wiU eventually he- 
come one of the greatest portions of America, or rather of the 
British possessions in America. When I speak of " British 
poBsessiona in America," I mean of course, the Dominion of 
Canada, one of the portions of the world in which we have the 
deepest interest. Now, I happen to have relations who are resi- 
dents in Manitoba, and they have told me that, although tbe climate 
ia so fine that wheat is produced there miicb better than in 
England, still there are tbe locusts and other points that are 
objectionable to Manitoba. At tbe same time, I am aware that that 
portion of Canada is the best wheat- producing country in the world 
probably. I should like the lecturer to have given, with regard to 
Manitoba, some statement of those portions which are more or leas 
known in the western parts of Canada — I allude to Quebec and 
Ontario. Both those are, no doubt, two of tbe greatest States 
which we know in this country as wheat-producing States. But 
we should like to bear more of the country farther to the west of 
Manitoba ; also, I should like to have heard a little more about the 
railways and canals of Canada, which have been more largely 
developed than Uie railways and canals of any other dominion of 
which we stand possessed. Perhaps in his resume we may be able 
to hear a little more about this. But, at any rate, I hope the meet- 
ing now will confine themselves to Canada, and not digress into 
discussions on other possessionB of this country, however great they 
may bo. I sec near me a man who can give us probably greater 
inf^matim shoat Canada than any other person in tbe room. Ha 
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is the President of tbe Canada Compauy, odo of the very few Com- 
paniea nliich hare beeu successful in Caoadfi ; foe I may tell yoa, 
I know a little about Canada, aud mnny of the Associations 
and Companies wliich have existed in that oonntry for tlie last 
thirty years have not been saocessful, but the Canada Gompany, 
which is a capital one, has been successful, aud I hope my 
Lord Duke yon will call upon the President of the Canada Land 
Company to Bpeak on this occasion, as be can give ns much 
more information on the subject than I am able to do. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. H. C. BtETos: 1 have listened with a very great deal of 
pleasure to this able Paper of Sir, Ashworth's. I agree with 
Home prerioRs speakers in this respect, that if he had foreshadowed 
something as regards Canada's future, it would have been still more 
interesting. I followed that Paper with a great deal of interest, 
having travelled over a great part of the ground wluch Mr. Ash- 
worth portrayed, and I must flay that be did tbe subject full justice. 
As regards tlie great water highway of the St. Lawrence River and 
the lakes, loo much cannot be said of the groat national advontagoa 
which Canada possesses in having such a waterway. The deepen- 
ing of tbe canals which her Government has prosecuted so oner- 
getioaliy will add much to the natural advantages of that system ; 
euabUng grain ships from Lake Michigan to load, and vitbont any 
traub^hipmeut to reach Liverpool ; this is on immense advantage to 
Canada aud must redound to her benefit in the future. I was 
much pleased to hear the remarks of Mr. GoodliCTe, who is so mnch 
interested In the Cape Colony. With respect to confederation, 
evidently tbe example set by Canada is working a potent influence 
in our Cape Colonics ; there can be but little doubt that ere long 
tlie example set by Canada will be followed at the Cape. As regards 
Canada and confederation, I think there can be but one opinion 
now, although at one time there was some dissent You remember 
Nova Scotia was hostile to confederation, but now, I behevo, ia 
perfectly reconciled, as are all the other provinces. The province 
that 1 myself am more particularly interested In, and in which I 
spent the whole of last year, is the youngest of this great Dominion. 
I refer to the Pacific Province of Britisli Columbia. Having tra- 
velled over tbe greater part of it, I have come to the conclusion, a 
oonclurion which is shared, I am sure, by the colonists themselves, 
that tbe future of the province is destined to become most impor- 
tant to the Dominion of wliich it forms a part ; the climate is most 
enjoyable, temperate, and exceedingly healthy ; Canadians from 
tiie eastern provinces of Ontario, Nlw Brnnswick, and Nova Scotia, 
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are Bettling in the ToUey of the Frfteer Eiver, and are doing a great 
work in opening it up. Owing to their experience in the east they 
have the practical knowledge needed in a yoimg ooantry, and are, 
in every way, desirable settlers. Now, aa regards the fisheries, I un- 
derstood Mr. Ashworth to say the salmon wo catch in our province 
is iaierior to that on the east coast ; it is the first time I have heard 
that. I can only eay, more delicious salmon I have not tasted 
in tliis country. The Columbia Kiver — which, I think, furnishes 
the greater part of the supply of canned salmon sold in Europe 
to-day— is no better than our Fraser Biver salmon. I must tell you, 
seToral canneries have started on the Fraser River, and arc doing 
a largo and inoreasing business ; vessels are now on the way with 
large shipments. I should Hke Mr. Ashworth to try our Fraser 
salmon, and I think ho would agree with me it is equal to anything 
on the east coast I can confirm all Mr. Ashworth said with respect 
to the salmon not rising to the fly. I heard, wbile out there, on the 
beat aathority that one of oar naval officers, who visited that 
coast in order to report to Her Majesty's Government on the 
capabilities of that country, sent word home, " The country was 
good for nothing, as the salmon woiUd not rise to the fly." 
(Laughter.) We might have owned Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, and, I believe, Cahfornia to-day, but for this circumstance 
— that the salmon of the Columbia Biver would not rise to the fly. 
(Great laughter.) I visited the Fraser Eiver and went up to the 
mines of Cariboo. It is a magnificent river, and the scenery 
reminds one of Switzerland on a grand scale. The salmon swarm 
there ; and to see them struggling to reach the upper waters ia a 
wonderful sight ; and to sec the boat-loads of salmon taken to the 
canneries to be cut up and canned is also a marvellous sight. 
Another of our resources is timber, and if you will refer to a 
Government paper just issued by the Colonial Office, giving a 
report from our Colonies as regards their forest and timber, 
resources, you will find British Columbia ranks the highest, and 
that her exports of lumber have increased enormously the last few 
years. Ships load at Bnrrard Inlet, where the principal saw-mills 
and logging camps are situated, for China, Japan, Australia, and 
the Cape. Another great interest in British Columbia is the coal 
of Vancouver Island, the east coast being one continual coal-field. 
The farther north the bettor the coal, until it becomes anthracite 
on the extreme north of the island and on Queen Charlotte's 
Island. It is gratifying to know we have this quality of coal, as 
farther south, in Washington Territory, the coal is inferior. This 
to beat our neighbours, the Americans, in their own 
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market (Saa Francisco), in spito of a protective dnty of 7S cents 
per ton. I thonght perhaps tliat would interest you. (Hear, bear.) 
Therefore I say the new Pacific Province of the Dominioi) of 
Canada promiaeB to be one of the fairest when we consider ita geo- 
graphical poBitiOD, holding:, as it docs, the gntes of the Pacific, and 
as it must be ere long the western t«nntnas of the Oanadian Paoi- 

I&e Bailway. The railway wit! certainly be built, becaase it is iii 
Canada's interest to buUd it. There wUl he railway communica- 
tion between Ontario and Manitoba; tlie Nortli-West Territory, 
purchased from the Hudson's Bay Company, and the fertile belt ^m 
mnst be utilised ; the railway cannot stop east of the Rocky Monn- ^H 
tains. I have spoken to Conailiaua who have gone through, and ^H 
oil speak of it as a country well watiTcd and wooded. This roil- ^H 
way. it is well known, will give Canada the high-road and the ^H 
nearest to China and Japan. I am exceedingly sanguine asregarda ^| 
this province of onrs on the north-west coast. We have, as 1 have ^H 
Baid before, a fine climate and great resources, and a people who 
are determined on their part ; and thoy only look to the Canadian 
Government to do its part. Then indeed it will become a most 
important Dominion. (Applanse.) 

The Eev. A. S, IIeerino, Vicar of St. Fanl's, CIcrkenwell : It is 
good sometimes to look back a certain period in oar lives' history, 
and just think over, whether during that period we have made any 
advancement ; on the other hand, whether we have made a retro- 
grade movement. It is just aboot ten years ago my attention was 
first directed to Canada. It occurred on account of the very large 
anmher of people, and especially Londoners, being then out of 
employment, who wore very anxious indeed to find a country to 
emigrate to ; and as God has given us the Colonies for an outlet, we 
at once proposed to them that we should make an effort to send 
th«m out to these Colonics ; and after looking into tlie varions 
Colonies, and consulting the different agents representing them, 
ftod after speaking to a large number of working men, we then 
determined that it was far better to go to Canada ; and since that 
time I have only been too happy to transplant the poor miserable 

I creatures who wore then parading our streets into various parts of 
the country ; and I have helped out no less than four thousand 
omigranta to our Colonies, and a large number of those who went 
to Canada have been making fairly good progress. Some I met ^H 
quite lately, and I was perfectly surprised how tu that Bbort time ^H 
thoy have been out at the progress they have made, and at the ^H 
amount of moQ«y which they have brought home If we look at ^H 
Canada doting Ihoae l«n years, wo find that at that tlma thA ^H 
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Oanadian OoTerament had a small office in Wolverhampton, which 
nobody know anything about; now it posaeseea a handsome Loudon 
office, and many agents. A friend of mine wrote me word that 
the Canadian Government were going to make a free grant of 100 
acres of land. It was when an opinion was held among some in 
England that they ought to cut up all the large tracks, and many 
unemployed were to cultivate and till such lauds ; but the idea that 
they could have 100 acres of land for nothing at all soon diverted 
the mind towards Muskoka, which at that time was a perfect 
wilJerneas. Now what do we find ? Why, a railway made, popu- 
lation increased, many places then mere villages uow are develop- 
ing into towns, and the whole place becoming larger and on the 
increase. We find also that the general knowledge of Canadian 
affairs has most marvellously increased. At that time few seemed 
to know or care anything about it. I think that Canada will alivays 
be popular in England, for this reason — the tendency of the present 
age is very much to gather into towns. If people are anxious to go 
elsewhere, they are very timid indeed of going any distance by sea. 
Now crossing over to Canada from the coast of Ireland is only 6^ 
days' journey that you do not see dry land. Therefore, I think 
Canada will always be popular by reason of its short distance from 
England. With regard to emigration of late years, I have not 
dared in my conscience to assist many out to Canada, for things 
have not been prosperous there, and it would be wrong to urge 
them to go to a place where tliey might meet with a good deal of 
disappointment, and which they might resent The numbers of 
iuliabitauts have made great progress in Canada during the last 
ten years. Another sign of progress is the number of ocean 
stoamers ; ten years ago tiiere were comparatively few vessels 
going over ; now we find two or three vessels crossing over from 
England each week, and taking over various things and persons, 
and bringing back what I behove will be a vast blessing indeed to 
both Canada and England, I mean su^ih enormous numbers of 
cattle, (Hear, hear.) I beheve it is perfectly true that a Canadian 
firm at this moment have actually contracted with the English 
Government to supply our troops at Malta and Cyprus with 
Canadian meat ; and there is also, according to the last report, 
some 250,000 head of cattle and S00,000 sheep in a short time to 
bo sent over here. (Hear, hear.) With regard to Manitoba, I 
remember well when the troops arrived at Toronto from Manitoba 
in 1870. I happened to bo at Toronto, and many I met there pre- 
dicted that it would develop greatly. I met also one who ought to 
have been there as the first Governor, but he did not, I believe, 
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Buccecd in getting a foothold. He told me that thevalno of things 
in M&nitobfl was dov no lesa than fifteen Imndred timos the valaa 
they were before the troops vent there. And judging from a rail- 
way being construeted and opened, one cannot lielp thinking that 
t will bo found to be a very proeperous place in days to come. I 
cannot help thinking that in a short time a largo number of farmers 
will emigrate from England. This class of emigrants is increas' 
ing. The small forms in England do not seem to make good 
progress, and it is only large farms which now succeed. I regret 
much indeed that in North Lincoln ti hire tliere are more farmers 
gone to the bad during this year than have ever been known before. 
I tliink, too, jndging from the small capital that is required for' 
hiring land in the Dominion, and also the easy way in which they 
can buy the land out there, I believe that a vast number of Engliali 
farmers will emigrate there. I have no doubt whatever, that 
hirgo number of our labourers will also go. The Agricultural 
Labourers' Union, which at first set its face altogether against 
emigration, ia now doing all it can to encourage it. I think, too, 
judging from the 8,000 farm labourers who have already gone ta 
our Colonies, that others will follow. Wealth always follows popa- 
lation ; and I think it was the fault of the late Canada Qovernment 
(Mackenzie's) that they did not in any way enconrage emigration. 
I have great hopes from the present Government (Sir John A, 
Macdonatd's), and, judging from what I saw in 1870, 1 think wa 
shall have this year great encouragement given to persons about to 
emigrate from England. I cannot help thinking, therefore, thai 
there is a great future for the Dominion ; and if tliey will onlj 
encourage the increase of the population, capital will go over there 
as well. I doubt not if this subject is handled by some futnze. 
lecturer, that in less than ten years equally satisfactory aecount* 
will be given as in the present decade which has just passed. (Heari 
hear.) 

Mr. PmLip Capel Hakbcry : I shall only say a few words, 
would not like to trouble the audience long with my remarks, tif 
knowledge of Canada dates from 18C6. Twelve years ago I left 
the University and went to Canada. When the lecturer speaks of 
timber as one of Canada's greatest productions, I cannot help 
observing that, whilst at Ottawa, and seeing the timber -rafts therej 
and thinking that a great trade must spring up ; this, although ife 
has had its fluctuations, I cannot help thinking there must be 
great future for. Another point is the development of the trads 
of Canada. I am sure that all thinking people must have 
the Bpeecli of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Stroud the ether dbf, 
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and I tliiuk lio most openly points out there that, with regard to ' 
trade — and I speak as a commei'cial man — that, as we have heen 
undersold in the markota of Europe and America, we must non^ 
turn our attention to Africa ; and I think also, although he does 
not snj' it, he very clearly denotes the Colonial trade. I now ask 
this one question — Have we, with regard to Free-trade, got reci- 
procal advantages ? I think with the Colonial trade we shall | 
eventually. (Hoar, hear.) I believe firmly, with regard to trade 
with our ColonicB, that throughout them all there should be Free- 
trade with regard to them and the mother- country ; and I am sure 
that eventually arrangements and treaties will be concluded, and 
that by and by we shall come to terms. I would hko to see 
tliroughout England and her great Empire Free-trade; and I 
beUeve this firmly that, if England and her Colonies are welded 
together in one bond of commerce, that she will have quite enough 
trade, independent of her foreign trade. (Hear,) I therefore most 
cordially agree with what the lecturer Kays in the way that he 
speaks of the future trade of Canada. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Andebson, E.E., C.M.G. : I have only a few words to . 
say about a part of the Dominion which I think our lecturer passed 
over. He gives ns an excellent risumi of the eastern provinces, 
but of the central and western provinces lie said nothing. Now, 
there is a province in the centre of the continent called Manitoba, 
and for that, I think, there is a great future in store. The principal 
part of the province has allavial soil admirably adapted for cereals. 
I spent two years there, 1872 to 1874, and had opportunities of 
seeing what the land can produce. At that time there were many 
native farmers there doing well, and they had on the same soil 
raised wheat every year for thu:ty or forty years without any suc- 
cession of other crops. That is an instance of what the soil at 
Manitoba would do. All kinds of roots ai^e easily grown, but the 
great difficulty is to get the produce to market. From May to 
November the season is open, and communication is mostly by 
water. From November till Slay the country is frozen up, and 
there are no means of commimication except via the United State?. 
I think Canada should make efforts to establish communication 
with Manitoba by railway all the year round. But there are diffi- 
culties in the way. In the first place, there is a frightful country 
to cross north of Lake Superior. Exploring parties have been 
working for years and years to find a route practicable for a railway 
through this district, and I think it will be accomphshed. 
shall then have a continuous railway from Halifax to the Bed 
River, which is about the central part of the continent, and by 
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means of that railway Manitoba would be able to hold its own. 
At present the produce of the place cannot get out, and there is no 
use denying it Some explorations are now directed to opening a 
route to the north towards Hudson's Bay, which is now disused ; 
and it has attracted attention in the hope that steamers, by making 
a rapid transit, can use that route three months in the year, 
formerly used for six weeks by the Hudson's Bay Company ; and 
then the grain might be taken down by the northern route about 
five hundred miles to the sea. I had hoped the lecturer would 
have given us some account of the railway across the continent ; 
it is a grand scheme, which has been talked of for many years. 
But that there must be soon a railway across from ocean to ocean 
there can be no doubt. The country is not a difficult one until 
you enter British Columbia, after crossing the mountains. 
Although you go north and enter a higher latitude, the winter is 
not so severe as the latitude would lead one to suppose, because the 
altitude of the country above the sea is less as one travels north. 
It is a fact that the railway will cross the Bocky Mountains, about 
4,000 feet lower level than the mountain summit of the United 
States Atlantic-Pacific Railway. On entering British Columbia 
the difficulty begins. The telegraph, in anticipation of the railway, 
I hope has now reached the Bocky Moimtains ; and shortly tele- 
graphic communication will be established between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific through British territory. The great drawback to 
Manitoba, I think it right to mention, is the want of wood. It is 
a serious thing. A man has to haul his wood from localities along 
the river side for great distances, still there is sufficient of wood if 
he goes far enough to get it. The locusts are another source 
of trouble. They have done great damage for three or four suc- 
cessive years, but I hope there will bo no trouble of that kind for 
some time to come. The principal settlers in that part of the 
country of late have been Russians from Odessa, and Icelanders, 
and I was surprised to find how quickly the Russian emigrants 
settled down ; they built their houses rapidly, partly from turf and 
wood, and used grass for their fuel I have no doubt that they are 
doing well. The Icelanders would have done well also if they had 
not suffered from an epidemic of small-pox, but I think they are 
getting on better now. Manitoba is really advancing ; and if the 
Dominion will only open up communications, so as to enable the 
Manitobans to get their goods to the sea, I believe there is a great 
future in store for that portion of the Dominion of Canada. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. DENHtsTOVN Wood : I tisG to atter one little growl of oom^ ^^M 
plaint. I believe tbat one of the prodacte of Canada is maps of 
the Dominion, and I think we should all have been the better jf we 
hod had one specimen of that product of the Colony. We have 
heard various places referred to, with namea more or less unpro- 
nounceable, and I should like to have seen a map showing those 
places. I believe the Government of Canada has an agent in this 
city, and I think if our indefatigable Secretary had applied at his 
ofQcQ he would have lent us a map for this occasion which would 
have illustrated the Paper and our discussion upon it this evening. 
Mr. Gillespie : I venture to intrude a few remarks on this occa- 
sion because my connection with on important company holding 
landed property in Canada has been alluded to this evening, and 
perhaps it would be bare courtesy if I allowed that remark to pass 
without reference. As an old colonist, and one who has had a deep 
interest in Canada, and whose name has been connected with 
Canada since its conquest from the French, I must say that I do 
feel a very deep interest in this discussion, and that my thanks are 
specially due to Mr. Ashworth for the very interesting Paper he has 
read. Although some little disappointment has been expressed at 
the other end of the room that the Paper did not embrace as many 
topics as the gentleman could have wished, I would simply remind 
him that it is a very large subject. (Hear, hoar.) And as the 
time even for reading a paper is somewhat limited, and the time 
for reply still shorter, great allowance should bo made. (Hear, 
hear). I, for one, am greatly indebted to Mr. Ashworth for the 
instructive Paper he has given ne, for we must all feel interested in 
having heard that Canada possesses such resources, not simply for 
the enjoyment of man in his doily life, but that he is also able to 
amass there great advantages for his later days. And, in support 
of this, I believe I may very fairly state that a great deal of money 
has been drawn out of that Colony, and is now resting not only in 
England, but in Scotland and elsewhere ; that, I think, speaks 
well of the advantages that the emigrant has in going to Canada, 
(Hear, hear). But there is one subject I must sayhas attracted my 
attention deeply to-night, and that is the very prominent political 
position which the Domiuion of Canada now holds, and which the 
Colonies of this mighty Empire are pointing to as a bright ex- 
ample. I am old enough to remember Canada passing through 
several political phases. I remember when Upper and Lower 
Canada were disunited, and the Lower Provinces had their own 
Governments. I remember when the union took place between 
the two great provinces of Canada, when the first was an unaatis- ^^ 
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feofaxryeompromise, the seoond was not much less so, and now we 
Bee the Confederation of all in the Dominion. (Hear, hear.) And 
what else now do we see ? we see a contented and progressive 
people, and we see prosperity. True, every commercial country 
has its periods of trouble, and we have passed through some trouble 
in Canada of later years, but it is a cloud that will pass away, and 
remember thai there is always a silver lining to every cloud. I 
believe that to the future of Canada, whether you look at it from a 
political or a commercial point of view, great prosperity will attach, 
and nothing can be more pleasing and grateful to the Canadian 
than to find that the position of Canada, whether politically, com- 
mercially, or socially, is pointed to as a bright example by her 
sister Colonies. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Rae : It is so late in the evening that I must not trespass 
on your patience further than to express the great pleasure with 
which I have listened to the Paper we have just heard, and which 
must have given Mr. Ashworth very considerable trouble and diffi- 
culty in avoiding a repetition of what we had been told not very 
long ago in this room — about the Western Province of Manitoba — 
whilst telling us much that had not previously been brought to our 
notice. In this, I think^ a praiseworthy judgment was shown. I 
wish to say a few words on the important question of the export of 
produce from Manitoba, which appears to me to be the only or 
chief difficulty to the rapid colonisation of thai beautiful (agricul- 
turally speaking) country. When I read in the papers that excel- 
lent wheat is selling in Winnipeg at half a dollar a bushel, there is 
hope that this grain may be carried to market some thousand 
miles distant, and sold for a price sufficiently high to remunerate 
the grower. Cattle also may be raised there in almost any quan- 
tity. The best and cheapest route for the present, if not for the 
future, would be by Lake Superior, to which as soon as possible the 
Dominion Government ought to make a railway from Winnipeg, 
either the whole distance or part of the way, as there is a long 
extent of navigable waters on this route through the Bainy and 
Woods Lakes. The great lakes are navigable for about six months 
in the year, and when the enlargement of the Welland Canal — now 
in progress — is completed, five large vessels capable of going any- 
where may load at the west end (British territory) of Lake 
Superior, and carry their cargoes without transhipment to any 
part of the world. The other route mentioned, via Hudson's Bay, 
I have passed along twice — both its land and sea portions — and 
think it would be expensive and difficult to open ; besides, the 
navigation — which could be depended upon for only six weeks in 
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the year — appears to me as dangerous to heavily-laden veaaelB oB' 
the route reoently utilised to the Yenesei Biver, through the Kara 
Sea. VesBelB for the Hudson's Bay route would require to be 
strengtht'iied for ice navigation, and the premium of insurance 
would be unusually high, which would greatly add to the expense. 
Besides those disadvantages, the railway from Lake Winnipeg to 
Hudson's Bay would bo nearly, if not quite, as long e,a that fcom 
Winnipeg to Lake Superior, and would run through a country far 
less fitted to settlement ; whilst the water route to England via 
Lake Superior " is only sixty or seventy miles (if so much) longer, 
with no interruptions from ice, which are likely to occur very fre- 
quently on the more nortbern route." Having repeatedly tried 
both kinds of salmon, I fully endorse what is said in the Paper 
about the inferiority of the fish obtained in the more southern rivers 
of British Colombia. As an old sportsman, I was delighted to hear 
Mr. Asbworth touch upon the game productions of the Dominion, 
for whatever may be said to the contrary, the prospect of having 
something to shoot at is a great attraction to many an emigrant, 
be he Englisb, L.-iab, or Saotch. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Beaumont : I do not know whether I shall be excused for 
saying a few words at this late hour, but it has occurred to me 
that there are various points which have been hardly done justice 
to in tlie debate. I came here indeed in the expectation of hearing 
them propounded and discussed by those who could bring to the 
subject the fruits of experience and consideration. But I would 
protest, by the way, against the supposed crass ignorance of the 
English public as to our British Colonies, for I believe the accusa- 
tion which has been hui-led at them this evening ia greatly over- 
stated. Mr. Wood has alluded to tbe map which is before us, and 
I must say that it is well calculated to confuse our ideas as any 
map I ever saw. Prepared as it seems to be on Meroator'a Projec- 
tion, with variations which elongate tbe higher latitudes, it cer- 
tainly would give rise to great misconception as to the extent and 
configuration of Canada in particular. But what I had hoped to 
hear to-night from those with adequate experience and knowledge 
was something as to the industrial, social, and political condition of 
the Dominion, which might have helped to throw a light upon the 
prospects of others of our great Colonics, ai these may crystnUUe, 
as one speaker put it to-night, in the formation of new confedera- 
tions. It ia, indeed, a most interesting thing thus to watch the 
growth of such a grand power as Canada. It is, I think, a mistake 
to speak of her as without a history, for she has indeed an interest- 
ing history of her own already. But we desire to bear something 
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of that whiok may throw light upon her fatare. I tupaii, of conrsei 
that whioh may ho immediateljr before her, for wo all know thiit 
the time will come when she will be a grand country indeed, 
AmoD^'st the partioulara that press upon our attention with reapcot 
to her is that great queetion of her com muni oations, her intomal 
and arterial means of commnnioation, by which the settlors in 
British Colombia shall be able both to feel and actually to be ona 
with the people of Nova Scotia. How can such a vast territory 
progress eo as to maintain its ground In the competition of rising 
States, how can the multitude of people who should recinit ita 
foroes — multitudes, it may be, driven from amongst ourselves more 
or less absolutely, as they increase beyond our capabihty to bouae 
and support them — how can so great & work be etTeotcd if the 
importance of t\m question is not kept in view ? I cannot help 
thinking that it requires a little stimulus. It would, of course, be 
very fooliah and out of place for us here to suppose Uiat we can 
apprehend all the difiBcuUiea in the way ot those who have to deal 
with it. We cannot, indeed, fail to see that those difficulties are 
great. But still I cannot help thinking that our friends in Canada 
do want some stimulus to induce them, for instance, to take in hand 
that grand scheme, so much talked of, and which would seem as 
well assured in the future as anything can be, of the railway to run 
through Manitoba and across the Booky Mountains. Enormous 
as the undertaking is, and I should be sorry if I should be thought 
not to appreciate its difficulties, it yet seems to mo to have such on 
ftSBured basis, and anch an enormous scope with Uioso vast pro- 
vinces all around, ready to be settled, and certain to be settled as 
fast as communication with them is available— that I can't help 
thinking it might well be handled somewhat more boldly. Of 
course the work must take time, and as it extends the means and 
powers to proceed with it wdl extend. There is tlie certainty of a 
grand ultimate success, it is a great national iindertaking, and so 
Uifl difficulty becomes merely tliat of raising the funds required to 
carry it out. For my part, I can hardly think that the English 
people at home are likely to be backward in supporting the under- 
taking, edtber in the uaaal way of supplying funds, or, should that 
oome to be necessary, though I don't suppose that the Canodiajis 
ore of a spirit to look to ns for that help, with the aid of onr 
national credit. It scema to me that these considerations ought to 
be an incentive to Canada to say, " Wo are an off-shoot of a great 
Empire, with an illimitable future before us, and we will take 
courage and go on." Bo with regard to her political development, 
WW luti deeply interested to know even of the distant prospects of 
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British Colombia, and the ancient Colony of Newfoanilland bein; I 
really welded in one with this great Dominion. I Bhould like to 1 
have beard something as to how those who are at the head of affairs 
and who will have to take action, are going to solve the problem 
before them ? What is this tali about reciprocity in tariffs with 
the United States, which seems to have laid hold of the pnblio 
mind in Canada ? Are we to learn that the Canadians in the 
present condition of their own affairs, and their relations with the 
mother -country, will yield to the niomentary inducements of our 
American cousins and neighbours, towards whom, indeed, we have 
no jealousy nor any reason for it, and to place differential duties on ^_ 
and against the trade with the mother-country ? I am very loth to ^H 
believe it, and I had hoped to have heard something on this sub- ^H 
jeot. Canada has the great privilege of being the pioneer in the ^H 

» settlement of a new growth of British Dominions, and during the ^H 

past years when this new growth has been under discussion we ^H 
have all hoped that, while it would advance the prosperity of the ^| 
Colonies, it would secure that their relations with the mobher- 
oountry would be better organised and moro firmly maintained than 
ever ; and as Canada has advanced and is advancing in her political, 

I industrial, and social conditions, I trust too, and I have every con- ^m 
fidenoe, that the condition of what I may call her consolidation in ^H 
this great Empire has also advanced, so that we are more than ^H 
ever united and in assured process of being welded into one homo- ^^M 
geneous and inseparable Empire. (Applause.) ^^t 

Mr. Godson : In the first place, I do not agree with Dr. Rae ^H 
about the Hudson's Bay. I spent a. few hours some time ago ^H 
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about the Hudson's Bay. I spent a few hours some time ago 
at the library at Ottawa looking up that subject, and it seems to me 
a convenient plan to make a railway from Undson's Bay to British 
Columbia. I think that British Columbia made a great mistake in 
joining Canada. I think if British Columbia could have made a 
railway, they would have had communication in tlieir own hands, 
bat whereas now they have been simply taken in in this matter. 
They joined under the delusion that a railway was going to I 
made, and the railway has never been made. The English advanced 
a certain amount, but nobody knows what has become of it. You 
have heard a good deal this evening aboat the Eraser Biver 
&om others, but those people forgot to tell yon that there is no part 
of the upper Fraser Biver which is not nearly 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is all very well to talk about farming there ; 
have seen the crops in a fine condition, hut coming back ten days 
later to the same spot, they were all black. There are hard frosts 
British Columbia has not the stamina and position to stand 
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alone ; bnt the fotiiro of Britiah Colnmbia simply is the key to the 
whole of the eastern part of Asia, in connection with not only 
England, but the woatern part of Europe. A great deal is always 
said about tlio French- C an adiane. We are very hard upon tliem. 
But the greater part of the French settled in Canada are very indns- 
triona. U la easy for a person going to such a ooantry, for instance, 
as Manitoba, to make a sliow in farming (just as in certain parts 
of Russia you can turn up soil twenty feet deep), but where the 
French -Canadians have gone to settle they have tnrued up what 
Boil there was, until they have now reached the rock ; they are 
capital eeltlers, but their country is against them. Mr. Ashworth 
said something about the pigeons ; but I have had some oiperience 
in shooting pigeons out there, and I must say I do not think they 
are bo very easily got at as all that. Bnt in connection with New- 
foundland, I always had an idea that it was perhaps the best thing 
to form a united Empire, but at the same time it la not always to 
the interest of each individual party to bind themselves down too 
much, except for mutual defence. Newfoundland ia on that conti- 
nent in the position of British iulands here ; if they keep off the 
mainland, they will never be brought into any quarrel between the 
United States Government and Canada, and such a quarrel must 
come sooner or later. (No, no.) It is in the same state as our 
position as regards Germany and France, these latter here cannot 
help lightiiig now and then. Newfoundland and Canada can stand 
alone, and then the former will not be brought into quarrels which 
do not concern them. There is a great deal said about the want 
of knowledge of Enghshmen shown about the Colonies, but this 
orass ignorance is universal. I met a Yankee on Lake Superior a 
short time since, who told me that the British Islands were but 
equal to the whole of Lake Superior, and I could not convince him 
that Ireland alone ought more than to satisfy him as a compariaon of 
size. Then we hear a good deal about bee-trade, more especially 
&om those who are failing in their markets ; but it is all very fine 
on paper only as regards ourselves even, for we have, for instance, 
one of the highest duties on tobacco, and one nest door to it od 
brandy. The only country I know of where they really carried out 
&ee-trade was iu Jersey, where yon could smoke and drink as much 
aa yon liked without such large tariffs to pay. I think it would 
be an advantage to the Institute, considering that there is a talk now 
of putting some of their surplus money towards subscribing for 
English newspapers and such other things as these, that they should 
really lay some out in providing a good map of the Biitieh Empire. 
The NoBLi Ghubhan ; I think we may congratnlat^^b^ 
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worth on the fact that the only criticisms that have been mado 
against his Paper vats, that he did not at Huffioicnt length go iuto 
all tlie matters wliich might be said, if timo find human breath were 
unhmited, in praiae of Canada. (Hear.) No doabt Mr. Ashworth 
had only, on account of the physical neeeasities and want of time, 
to give a general view, and it was quite open to other epeakers to 
state further points on which they admired Canada — which Mr. 
Ashworth, as Canadian born, waa too modcet to he as eloquent about 
aB they might be themselveB. He stated the brood facts respecting 
Canada in a moat interesting and scientiflo way ; and I am sure 
that I apeak your feelinga in thanking him for having done so. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Goodliffe, in referring to the formation of the 
Dominion of Canada, and its appheation by possibihty to the Do- 
minion of South Africa,a3ked for information as to what aiTangements 
had been made for the defence of the Dominion of Canada ? I dare 
say Mr. Ashworth will be able to enlighten ua on the point, but my 
impreasion is that the Dominion has done nothing for defensive pur- 
poses, Canada itself has a very extensive organisation of its own, I 
believe that some 600,000 or 700,000 men are liable to serve in 
Canada, and that ia more than can be said of England ; while they 
have a regular army of about 40,000 men. That brings me to a 
remark of Mr. Beeton, who, in referring to Vancouver's Island, 
spoke of the excellent coal which exista there. I believe it is a foot 
that there are no means whatever for the defence of those stores of 
coal, which are essential, not only for the Mercantile Marine, the 
majority of which is steam marine, but for our vessels of war— for itis 
the place for the chief supply of coal for the Britiah Navy in the 
Pacific. I suppoae the only one in the North Pacific ia Vancouver 
Island, and there is no means of dcfoncefor those stores ofcoal against 
enemies' cruisers whose owners might beat warwithEnglond. (Hear.) 
Mr. Frederick Youno : I wish to make one remai'k on the subject 
of the map to which Mr. D. Wood alluded. 1 at once admit its 
absence was my fault ; but I am rather sensitive about the map 
before you, to which Mr. Godson has juat referred. Mercator's 
may be an old projection, but it is a new map as for as the Insti- 
tute ia concerned, and it has only been suspended lately at consi- 
derable expense. It is merely intended to give a skeleton outUue of 
the world, and the position Great Britain occupies with her Coloniea 
in it. If we can have another which will give the Fellows of the 
Institnte a more adequate and correct representation of our Colonies 
throughout the world, I, for one, aliall be happy to incur the expense 
of it. But at this moment I do not know any other which will 
jsver the purpose better than the one now before you. (Hear, hear.) 
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POUBTH OBDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 



The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session waa held at 
the '■ Pall Mftll," U, Regent- street, on Tuesday, February leih, 
1679. His Grace the Dubs ok Mu<ciiesieb, KP., the Chairman 
of the Council, prcaiJed. 

The minutes of the Third Ordinary General Meeting were read 
by the Hon. Seo, and confirmed, and tho uameB of the foUoving 
Felloirs elected sinac the InBt meeting wore announced : — 

MesarB. Hugh C&rlelon (late Member of Oenenl Assemblf (New 
Zealand), Brjan A, Cudy (lale British HonduraB). Oeorge Dibley, J. 
FeigQBOQ (Ceylon), William Lethbridge, James A. Lynch (Barbadoes), 
Frank R. MaUoson, Percy Nightutgale (Cape Colonjt. T. K. Busaell, J. J. 
Sonthgate [Britisb Columbia), Hon. E. B. A. Taylor (Culuuial Secretary, 
Bahuoaa). Meadis. Andrew Tobin (Melbourne), and 3. J. Tobin (New 
South Wales). 

The following donatiouB of books, &o., prooented since the loat 
Ordinary General Meeting were alao annoanced : — 

By the OoTemment of Canada : SosiiioDal Papers, 187)^ ; Journal of th« 
Benate. Vol. XJI., m7H. The Government of the Cape of Good Hope : Vatea, 
and Proceedings of Parliament, fi voIb., I^TH ; Centns of llie Colony, lt<7ft. 
Pari ii. ; Report of the ComuiisiJon upon the Hallways of that Colony, 
1878. The Government of New Zealand : Parliamentoiy Papers, IS'SB; 
Parliamentary Debates. ItiTS. The tiovsrnment uf (jneenaland : Acta of 
Parliament, 1^7T-T8. The Government of Tasmania-: Parliamentary Papers, 
1B7B. The Governor of the Bahamas: Almanac for 187U. with a Guide to 
the Bahamas, Nassaa Dheototy, kc. Report of Governor Robioson on the 
Bloe-book of the Bahamas for 18TT. The Minister of Edncaliou of Ontario, 
Canada i Annual Report of the Public and High Schools of Ontario for 
187T. The Free Public Library, Liverpool: the Twenty-aiiih Annual 
Report of the Library. The Society of Arts : Jooroal of the Society, 
February 1H79. The Royal Geographical Society : Proceedings of the 
Society, vol. i.. voL ii. The Royal United Service Inetitation : Journal of 
the lostitauao. vol. iiil, No. xcviii. The Aatliropological Institate : 
Jonmal of the Institate Dr. Schomburgb : Catalo|ine of Plants under 
ColtivatioD in the Botanio Gardens, Adelaide, 1^78. P. L. 8immonds,Bsq.: 
Torious Catalogues of the Paris Exhibition. Messrs. Dalglieeh and Reed 
(New Zealand) : Brodshaw's Guide to New Zealand. J. A. TonI, Esq. 
O.U.G. : Minntea of the Legislative Council of Victoria. No. 87, 1878. 
Rev. J. Biokford: ChiisUan Work iu Auatralaeia, 1 Vol., l^'Te. P. i£. 
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Aahton, Esq. : CommerGiol Depression — its Ceases and Bemedj. J. 
Fergnson, Eaq, (Ceylon) ; Ferguson's Ceylon Directory and Hftudbook, 
187(1-7S, N. Darnell Dacia, Esq. : Tiie British Gaiana Post-OfficH Hand- 
book, 1879 ; John Home, Esq, (Fiji): Remarks on the Agricultural Proapecla 
of Fiji. laTfi. 

Amongst tlioae present wore the following : — 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G.. K.C.B-i Lord Conyers. Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart.; Sir James Anderson, Sir Bichard Graves MaoDonnell, 
K.C.M.G.. C,B.; Mr. Henry CunynKhame (Sooth Africa). Sir John Coode 
and Miss Coode, Messrs. J. Henwood Thomas, F. P. Labilliere, J. D. 
Thomson (Cape Colony). .1. H. Watson, Charles Fraser, D. C. Da Costa 
(Barbadoes), Albert Lewis (St. Vincent), G. Molioenx, Philip C. Hanhury, 
R. H, Prance. James Bruce (Cape Colony). Edmund Trimmer, Hon. 
Evelyn Aahley, M.P.; Hon. Cecil Ashley, Messrs. Robert White (Cape 
Colony), Charles Solomon (Cape Colony), George Fairhaim (Melhonme), 
J. Grice (Melbourne), James Farmer (New Zealand). George Armytage, 
Richard B. Martin, R. M. McKerrel). J. W. Shand (Mauritius), K. Darnell 
Dbtis (British Guiana), William Walker, J. Beaumont. S. W. Silver, Hon. 
Edward W. Stafford (lale Premier of New Zealand). Dr. Harry Leach, Dr- 
Stewart (Cape Colony). Rev. Horace Waller, MesarH. L. Pinto (Surinam), 
E. C.Rye, F.G.S.. J.Poole, Donald Currie, C.M.G.. Mrs. and Miss Currie. 
Messrs. W. Moore Bell, W. R. Johnson, George Scott. Hugh Jamieson, 
Harley Bacon, F. A. Gywnne (Victoria), Henry A. Leishman, Frank 
Karuth, F. W. Forrester. Cuthbert E. Peek, Jacob Monteflore, J. G. 
Montefiore, Donald Gollan (New Zealand), .T. Denniatoun Wood. N. 
Nelson, Charles J. Nairn (New Zeslaud). Alexander Croll, John S. Prince, 
Frederick Greene, W. O. Dodgson, R, Blagden, William A. Pope, Henry 
Gnrney, John MarshaU, Sir C, Farqnhar Shand {Chief Justice, Mauritius), 
Misses Hill (3), Miss Robins, &Jr. and Mrs. B. Stewart (Cape Colony), 
Lieut, -Colonel W. Ronnie, V.C; Mr. Henry Frost, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Peacock (Cape). Mr. and Mrs. W. Anderson Low (New Zealand), Hon. 
Dudley F. Fortescue. Mrs. and Miss Brace, Miss Ross. Mr. Charles 
Onthria, Dr. John Bae and Mrs. Rae, Mr, Martin Kirby, Rev. II. Thomson, 
Mr. Alexander Bogers (Bombay), Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Holworthy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh Carleton (New Zealand), Messrs, G. P. Moodie (Transvaal), 
George Peacock (Cape Colony), Artliur L. Young and Mias Young. Mesara. 
R, S, Brown, Thomas Bradnam. Hugh Muir, John A'Deane (New 
Zealand), W. L, Marcliant, S. Bonus, F. W. Cheason, E. Smith, Allen 
WoodrofTe. Bryan A. Cody (British Honduras). Charles E. Atkinson (Cape 
Colony), A. Moram, R. Ryall (Cape Colony). W, Ryall, Mr.. Mrs., and Miss 
WeolgRrth. Mr. Edward Chapman and Miss Chapman, Mr. W. C. Burnet 
iCape Government Agent), Lieut. -Cohmel Thompson (New Zealand), 
Lieut.-Colonel W, Crossraan, R.E.. CM .G,. Messrs. Frank E, Metcalfe, 

E, A. Wallace, Tryon Wing, J, Ferguson (Ceylon), James W. Rutterford. 
Dr. P. Sinclair Laing (Canada), Hon. J. W. Pliillips (British Honduras), 
MessTB. James W. Crossman. Charles Clark, T. Hunter Grant (Quebec), 

F. Hallowoa, Charles E. Solomon (Cape Town), C. D. Collet, Andrew Stein 
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G4pa0)ha/I. T.J. Ttiomti, J. Piyiia (NaUl), CnpUin Hodgson, Maagn. 
H. B D*rhy. Caoil Stain (Cape Town), A. Taylor Stain. George Tinlina, 
Adulphns Fooktug iCapa Colony). H. B. H&tao'ell, Chu-Ies Smith, Tbomw 
Hamilton. T, WiJgery. W. P. Bonwicfc, J. V. H. Irwin, Rav. Brjmer 
Belcher, McHsn. IVtbort Porter. John Pender, M.P.; Ijyooal Cowper, 
I'federick Young. W. Manley, T. A. WaU {British Slierbro), R. ETins, 
Capt Wyatt, Re?. J. G. HiL. Meiara. J. J. Sonthgata (British Columbia!, 
J. Bonwiok (Victoria), J. S. Green, Alexander Crawford, W. R. Garratt, 
W. Bousfield, W. C. Pepys. Augnstne U. Hackett, J. M. Homain, J. 
Chmkey, J. Tiyon, J. 8. O'Halloran (South Aaalralia), J. Banks Taylor 
(Cliinai. Thomas Eagan. BIra. Austin, Mra. Edward Barry, Mr. W. R. 
Uewbom, Mr. Thomas Plewman and Miss Plewman (Cape Colony), Miaa 
Dooaaer, Judge Dennyaaea and Mrit. DennyESen (Cape Colony), Messrs. 
B. M. Sedsall, E. H, Godaal, W. T. Da»ere!l (Viotoriu). A. Trower, the 
UiBsea Trower, Mias Montagu. Messrs. G. R. Godson. John Napier. Henry 
Ball iCspe Colony), L. Heume, H. B. T. Strangwaya, W. Maoford (Bar- 
btidoos). Edward Morrice (Hondurax), S. A. Isaacs (Tobago). M, B. 
Isaacs. W. L. Batson, M, LoweU, F. Francia (Cape Colony), J. W. Bur. 
Frank R. MaUeaon, H. M. ^Vliitehaad, John Pateraon, M.L.A. (Cape 
Culonyl. Mr. and Mrs. Stronge, Messrs. John Beel, Edward t^npel, 
Donald Macfie, Alexander Tnmbull (Jamaica), H. C. McDonald (Cape 
Colony). E. H. Herbert. Gilbert W. Millan, Alfred Fagg (Natal). 

The Chaibiun then called upon Mr. John Noble, Clork of the 
Houne of AsHembly of the Cape Colony, to read the following 
Paper, which he had prepared : — 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA AND THE ZULU WAR. 

Permit me to direct your attention to Home of the conditions and 
circumatances of the various commonitiea forming the group of 
Colonies which constitute the British poBscseiona in South AJrioa. 

A glance at the map will show you that these poasessions spread 
oyer a vast expanse of country. From the southern extremity of 
the coutinent, where Capo Town is situate, they extend eastwards 
to the vicinity of the Portugneae port of Delagna Bay, and north* 
wards to the banks of the Limpopo Biver ; then, crossing the conti- 
nent above the Tropic of Capricorn, they reach north eaatward as 
far as the Concne river, the Portuguese lino in that direction. 
Bounded inland as thus described, and washed on either side by 
the Indian and Sonth Atlautio oceans, tlie area they comprise is 
something between six hundred and seven hundred thousand square 
miles. In other words, which may more forcibly impress the fact, 
they form a magnificent territory fully equal in extent to France, 
Germany, and Holland combined, and more than six times as large 
as Oreat Britain itself. 

The paramount power thionghont the length and breadth of 
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this extended dominion is tliat of Great Britain — the greater part 
of the oountry being directly under British adminifltration ; a very 
small tract constituting an independent republican community, in 
close aUianee with the British Coloniea ; and the remainder con- 
tinuing under tho rule of different native chiefs, acknowledging the 
Queen's representative in his capacity of High CommisBioner for the 
territories of South Africa. 

The varioua European settlements are as follows : — 
I, The Cape Colony— as the Cape of Good Ilope is commonly 
termed. It is the oldest settlement, and has a history covering 
upwards of two centuries. It is also tho largest in size, population, 
and wealth. From it, as a base, colonisation has extended, and is 
still extending, to the remote interior. Its dependencies include, 
on the eastern side, the native territory of Basatoland, and the 
country between the KafErarian border and Natal ; and on the west 
coast, the port of Walwich I3ay and the adjacent region known as 
Great Namaqualand and Damaraland, which are all virtually under 
colonial rule and jurisdiction. 

U. Griqualand West, the diamond-fields territory — one of the 
youngest of our Colonies, having only come under the British orown 
in 1871, and probably before the conclusion of the present year it 
may be incorporated with the old Cape Colony ; the necessary 
legislation for that purpose having already received the sanction of 
the Imperial Government. 

III. Natal, which was proclaimed a British Colony in 
1848, but did not fairly begin to be colonised until 1849-50, 
Adjoining it is the Zulu tribe under Ketshwayo, chief of Zululand, 
who, until a little time ago, acknowledged his subordination to the ~ 
Government of Natal, 

IV. The Transvaal, which was first occupied in 1838 by Cape 
Dutch colonists, who in 1852 were assured and guai'anteed the 
right to manage their own affairs and govern themselves ; but in 
consequence of the weakness of the Republican Government, 
British authority and rule was established over it by proclamation 
of Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, Sir T. Bhepstone, on 12th 
April, 1877. 

V. And, lastly, the Orange Free State, over which British sover- 
eignty was proclaimed in 1848, but witlidrawu again in 1864, in 
terms of a convention entered into with the inhabitants, who have 
since that time formed an independent republic. 

The aggregate population of all these European settlements, and 

the native dependencies, may be estimated at two and a half 

Of this number the inhabitants of European descent or 
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birtli do not exceed Conr liimdied thonBRnd aonle. Tbe relative 
proportion of the white to tbe coloured popiilation, accordingly, ia 
about one to six. The density of tliis population varies greBtly. 
lu tbo old settled district aroand Cape Town it ia largeiit, being 
70-30 to the sqaare mile ; at Port Elizabeth it is 57'88 to the 
square mile ; over the Cape Colony generally, however, it is not 
more than 8*60, and iu the pastoral districts to the north-west 
there is httle more than ouo person to the eqaare mile. According 
to the last oensaa returns, taken in 187S, the proportion of races 
irithin the area of the Cape Colony itself was — European, 82-S4 ; 
Kafir, 2911 ; Hottentot. 18-67; Fiogo, 10-19; Malay, 1-50; and 
mixed races, 12 01) percent. 

The physical features of this portion of the world are very 
diversified. Iu some parts Nature has distributed her gifts in 
profusion, and you have landscapes, fair, piotaresqne, and grand 
as any realm of fairyland ; while in other parts you find desert 
tracts, weird and desolate in the extreme. If you arrive by one of 
the malt steamers in Table Day, and land for a day or two at Onpe 
Town, you at once make the acijuaintance of one particular feature 
of the country — the table-topped mountain pile, which riaea 
abruptly, a bold and massive wall of rook, 3,560 feet hi^'h. Chmb 
its summit, or ride or drive around its sides, and see its kloofs and 
gorges, clothed with trees and bushes, and you get a fair sample of 
tbe best wild soenery of South Africa. Mountains occupy a large 
portion of the surface everywhere. In the west and along the 
eastern coast line they rise range above range, forming a series of 
irregular tcrreiccB until the inland plateau or central table-land ia 
reached, at three or four thousand feet above sea level. Between 
these ranges, or along their slopes towards the sea, there are fins 
agricultural tracts where oom-fields extend for many miles, where 
vineyards cover the hill-sides, and orange groves and orchards 
nestle in the valleys. Towns and villages here and there dot the 
plains ; qniet rural elysiuma emboi^omed in oak trees, and kept 
cool by babbling water-courses flowing along the streets, and whose 
inhabitants, judging by their comfortable and hospitable dwelUngs, 
live and prosper with apparently Uttio effort. 

Crossing the mountain ten-aces, as the country rises going 
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inland, its aspect changes. The characteristic verdure of tlie coast- ^| 

tract diminishes, small, round bushes and succulent plants taking ^M 
the place of the grasses. We then know thut we are in the Karoo ^| 
plains — not altogether interminable level flats, but mort- or leas 
undulating ground broken by rocky ridges and hills singularly 
uniform in character. The herbage chieily consists of on uomatio 
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shrub named tlie " scliaap-boscli," or Bheop-bash (Pentzia virgata), 
which is a most valuable fodder for dry climatea. There are other 
alkalioe and salsolaceoas plants likewise valuable aB food for slock, 
and oIbo posBessiug the iudlspeneable qualitr^ of withstanding pro- 
tracted di'oughts. Sweet grasses only appear for a ehort time 
after raina have fallen. In this region these rains arc uncertain, 
and never over-abunda,nt. The average fall is little more thaji 
twelve inches per annum. To guard against the consequences of 
droughts, estendiug as they do over many months, numerous 
reaervoiis or dams have been constructed, chiefly by the farmera 
themselves. They are simply slight excavations and earth em- 
bankments thrown across shallow valleys, the largest of them 
giving as much as twenty feet depth of water. In some oases, these 
reservoirs are made use of to irrigate adjacent lands, the Karoo 
soil being most fertile, and yielding returns &om one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty fold. In other parts of these plains the 
farmers are content to draw their water from deep-sunk wells, and 
supply their flocks and cattle daily, after the primitive fashion 
of the ancient patriarchs. 

The scanty rainfall of the Karoos is one of the effects of the 
meteorological peculiarities of South Africa generally. All the 
lands on the eastern side of the continent receive ample supplies 
of moisture, carried to them by the trade winds from the Indian 
Ocean. But the intervening mountain ranges intercept the greater 
part of that moisture before it reaches the inland plains, and tliere 
its fall is limited and irregular, being dependent to a great extent 
upon the electrical conditions of the atmosphere. The countty 
further to the north-westward has a still more uncertain supply. 
In Bushmanland, portion of Namaqualand, and north to Damara- 
land, for a distance of nearly one hundred miles from the coast, 
there is a sandy, waterless tract. This is attributed to the circum- 
stance of the south-east trades sweeping along the western shores, 
preventing the vapours of the Atlantic from entering the adjacent 
lands there. AH the moisture which reaches them comes in 
wandering currents from the eastern side of the continent. The 
limits of this rainfall is very clearly marked by the vegetation 
increasing as you leave the coast and go eastward. Ei 
Kalihari, hitherto dreaded as a sandy and waterless wa^te, 
found to bo by no means so deaert a tract. Hunters following the 
large game and chasing the ostrich there, assure us that thi 
mfliny a pleasant oasis throughout it where the herbage is very 
luxuriant, and in some parts abundant bushes, and even woods of 
excellent timber. In the dry river-beds or ravines which seam 
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thfl lxafBC6 of tho oountrj it is a mere matter of digging to obtain 
water, and after any raiofollB there are hoUowB or " pools " where 
the "wild game driiik their fill." In certain BcasoDS tho native 
hunters [some of whom, by the by, depasture their owu sheep 
there) never trouble themaelvca to look for water. This is when 
the wild melon, a variety of goard, ia plentiful, and it is frequently 
BO in the very driest years. They eat these melons or boil thorn 
into a juice, and a small quantity of this meton-Uquor is said to 
possess extraordinary thirst- assuaging properties. 

The contrast between the sandy tracts of the west aoast, or the 
brown arid Earoo, and tho semi-tropical luxnnaaoe of the eastern 
coast lands, is as striking as can be conceived. Mountain ranges 
here again divide the country. The most prominent chain is that 
named the Quathlamba, or Drakensberg. It extends for some 
hundreds of miles from the Cape Colony on to Natal and the Trans- 
vaal, its highest points culminating in otoad, and sometimes snow- 
capped peaks, nine or ten thousand feet high. At the base of this 
great mountain chain, all along its eastern side, there is a 
oontinaously- fertile tract of undulating country, sometimes rising 
into high grassy ridges, sometimes opening out into broad valleys 
or a snccession of park-like scenes, and occasionally intersected 
by rooky ravines, clothed with forests and bushy thickets. It is 
traversed by rivers and streams innumerable, some forcing their way 
in turbid torrents through deep channels, others winding their 
open course through green woodlands, or around grassy slopes, 
ornamented with groves of the mimosa tree and clamps of evergreen 
shrubbery. This portion, which Includes tho eastern districts of 
the Cape Colony, Kaffraria, and Natal, presents highly attractive 
scenery. On the inland side of the Drakensberg, again, we have, 
for ft distance of some sixty or a hundred miles, a succession of 
subordinate mountains, named the Maluti, connecting with the 
hills and rich valleys of Basutoland. Beyond them is the Orange 
Free State, with its wide-stretohisg flats, appearing often as 
if bounded only by the distant horizon ; and away to the north- 
eastward the rolling upland pastures of the Transvaal. 

Only a few of the South African rivers are navigable, and these 
but for short distances. They are the Berg River on the west ; 
the Breede River, the Kowie, and the Butfolo on the east; the 8t. 
John's River in Ka&rland ; and one or two of those in Natal. Yet 
we have great streams flowing down from the mountain ranges, 
carrying their waters over a course of hundreds of miles. Thus 
the Orange River, having its source in tho Drakensberg, between 
Basutoland and Kafirland, traverses the continent from east to 
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WGst, draining a surface of aonie 300,000 Bquare miles before ii^l 
empties itself into the South Atlantic. The great Limpopo, again, 
lising near Pretoria, and cnttisg through the Magaliesberg hills, 
takes first a westerly and theu a north- easterly direction, describing 
a great curve extending as far north as the twenty- second 1 
degree of latitude, and flows at last iuU> the Indian Oceoufl 
between Delagoa Bay and luhftmbane Bay. Notwithstanding the^ 
groat length of these our largest river arteries, and the immense 
quantity of water they bring down from the high lauds, especially 
after frequent rains or heavy snows iu the winter months, they are 
for the greater port of the year closed at their mouthn, owing to 
the obstructive sandbanks formed there by the strong counter 
currents of the ocean running along the Capo coasts. They have 
another disadvantageous feature, rendering them for the most part 
practically inaccessible for the purposes of irrigation. They nm 
in deep channels or in low valley basins, as if concealing themselves 
ia ijniet seclusion, and denying theii' waters to the thirsting land 
on either hand. J 

The ohmato of South Africa, owing to tho extent and confignrft>l 
Uon of the country, partakes of tlie characters of the cold, temperate, 1 
and tropical zones. On the high mountain lands there is a 
moderate fall of snow for a few days in the winter months, from 
Jane to August, but very rarely does either ice or snow visit the 
l)wer plains or valleys; and South Africans never enlfer the 
discomfort and privatious incidental to the been, piercing cold of 
such a season as we have lately experienced in England. Neither, 
with them, is the day turned into night, or anything approaching to 
that Cimmerian darkness which is familiar to you as a London 
fug. On the contrary, wo have invariably bright skies and a 
Burpassi ugly clear and brilliant atmosphere. The climate giinerally 
may be described as dry and salubrious. It is not a hot country 
like India. The greatest heat of calm snmmur days is not more 
than in the hottest ports ofKorope, and tliese are extraordinary, 
and last but for a short time. The [prevailing winds and the dry 
atmosphere temper such excesses, rendering the warmest day quite 
supportable; aud the balmy coolness of the nights is delioinusly 
agreeable and enjoyable. 

According to the observations recorded at the Royal Observatory, 
Dear CapeTown .the mean temperature of the air at that place through- 
ont the year is about6I* 20' Fahrenheit, in tlie shade; t)ie summer 
heat.lromDecembcrtoJaDaary, b«ing a little nnderTO', and the winter i 
range, from June to August, about 64*. At Graham's Town, the i 
highest in summer ia \W. and tlie lowest in winter 82°. At | 
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Aliffol North, on the Orango River, the maximnm in December is 
98*, and the minimum in June as low aa 20°, At Durban, on the 
coast of Natal, the range in the nix Hummer monthn is 95° to 50', 
and in winter 90° to 'lO", Only there have I felt anything of that 
steitmy heat which one associates witji the tropics. At Maritzburg, 
and in the nplands of that country, the climate generally is moet 
salubrious. The character of the tiummor weather there i^ that of 
fine, warm, genial Bunshlno, never oppressing nor debilitating, 
though often varied for days togetlier by regular recurrences of 
thunder or hail storms, about three o'clock cuch afternoon. The 
cold of the winter, above the " Derg," as the Drakensberg range 
is tanned, is of a clear, dry, sharp nature, and not the cold of a 
damp, humid atmosphere; oonse'^ucatly it is very bracing and 
healthy. 

It was Dr. Livingstone, I think, who was among the first to 
direct the attention of Englishmen to the restorative character of 
the dry inland plains ; and for years past the Cape has been a 
refnge for the sick, especially those suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints. Wonderful have been the benefits received, and tlie 
n-ooveries effected ; but in most cases the result has depended upon 
the particular stage of the diseaso of patients at the time of arrivmg, 
and frequently upon the loaaUty selected for their residence. Dr. 
Harry Leach (medical officer of the Port of London), who visited as 
last year, and travelled all over the oonntry from Cape Town to 
Pretoria, bears his testimony that " as a climate for living in the 
open air, it is almost unrivalled. Its broad characteristics are a 
dry air (very dry in the uplands), and, as thermometricalobserratioiia 
show, no great extremes of temperature. The seasons are so well 
and consistently marked, that, as a rule, comfortable and healthy 
places may be found in some one of the districts all the year 
round." The difference in the seasons, east and west, gives a visitor 
the perfect choice of residence. In the summer season —December 
to February — the weather is dry and warm in the west. In the 
winter season — from June to August — it is dry in the east. Thus, 
according to the time of the year, and the elevation of the locality 
chosen for a residence, whatever temperature or weather is thought 
desirable can be obtained. To these observations on climate, 1 may 
add that now-a-days the facilities of communication and travel by 
the magnificent steamships of Mr. Donald Currie and the Union 
Company, and the usually tranquil waters and genial temperature 
enjoyed on the ocean highway to the Cape, are such aa to render 
a voyage outwards or homewards a simple pleasure trip. The 
voyage ordinarily occupies three weeks, but within the lost month 
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we hitve had a remarliable inatanoe of the rapidity of 
tioulictweeittlie Colony and England. The Donald Gurrie steamer 
Dunrubin Cmtle, wliich was despatched from Cape Town ou 
itannary 2Tth with the war news, rid St. Vincent, has enabled the 
QoTemment here to forward replies and instnictionB by the ont- 
going ehipi the Conwai/ CatiU, which left St. Vincent yeetcrday, and 
will reach Cape Town on March 2nd, thus enabling the High 
Commiesioner in Sonth Africa to have aommunication to and from 
England in thirty-four days ; and the steaniship Dublin Cattle will 
to-morrow embark a fuII-equippcd regiment for Natal, twenty-two 
daye from the date when the news of the late military disaster left 
Cape Town. 

The remarkable diversity of physioal conditions and climate which 
I have referred to oontributes to the variety and richneas of the 
prodnctione of South Africa. It is an agriculturiU, a paBtoral, and 
a mineral coontry. It produces corn, wine, and wool ; sagar and 
coffee; cotton and tobacco; fruits and fish; cattle, sheep, and 
horses ; ivory, horns, hides, and skins ; ostrich feathers and 
diamonds ; gold, copper, iron, lead, cobalt, manganese, and other 
ores ; timber and coal. These, yon will observe, comprise a fair 
share of the prodnctiona essential to the prosperity of a people. 
And when it is remembered that, irrespective of a large home cou- 
aamption of prodncts, the external commerce of the country, as 
represented by its exports and imports, is now approaching seventeen 
millions sterling, and that nearly all the trade operations arising out 
of this odds to the commerce of Great Britain, I think yon will 
be ready to acknowledge that in South Ab-ica, England has 
possessions of great importance, with great natural resources, and 
a future as promising as any portion of the Empire. 

StatbticB, I know, are generally considered dry and uninteresting, 
nod it is not my intention to weary you with an array of them. 
But in the centre of the commercial metropolis of the world, it may 
not be inappropriate to refer briefly to some features of our Colonial 
trade. I do not happen to have by me official returns from all the 
Colonies, but I have a copy of the "Report of Customs' Transac- 
tions of the Cupo Colony for 1877," by the Hon. Mr. Miller, 
TroaBurer-Gnuorol, some portions of which are worthy of special 
notice. Ho very truly remarks that " the mode of carrying on the 
trade of this Colony has undergone a great change of late years. 
By means of increased communication and a system of weekly 
instead of as formerly monthly steamors. the markets of Europe 
have boon bronght. as to time, so much nearer, that importers are 
able to dlnpcniM) with largo st<icks, and warehousing in bond to any 
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great extent, excepting for certain articles. There is, consequently, 
less need for margin to meet delays in arrival of goods, and the 
level of supply is maintained rather by a series of comparatively 
small transactions than by large ones, as formerly, few and far 
between. The importer can therefore carry on his business with 
less capital lying dormant in bond. Import and home consumption 
follow closely upon each other, and supplies can be brought in in 
quantities just sufScient to meet the ordinary and probable wants 
of the consumers. ' ' 

During the six years beginning with 1872 and ending with 
1877, the importations into the Cape Colony (greater part of which 
were from the United Kingdom) amounted to £81,522,752. The 
exports from the Colony during the same period realised an 
aggregate of £24,148,950. This amount only includes articles of 
which statistics can be recorded by the Customs Department, but 
as diamonds are not entered there, being chiefly sent through the 
Post Office and by other channels, the value of the precious stones 
exported for the six years must be added. It is safe to believe 
that the wealth so kansmitted has not fallen far short of two 
millions sterling per annum, so that the aggregate of the exports 
for the period mentioned may be properly stated at £86,148,950. 

The principal occupations of the colonists being pastoral, wool 
forms our chief product. The largest quantity exported in any 
one year was in 1872, when it reached 48,822,562 lbs. ; the 
market value of which was over three and a quarter millions 
Eterling. Since then the exports have been — 
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... 40,889,674 
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... 


... 84,861,889 




2,278,942 


1877 


• • • 


... 86,020,571 




2,282,755 



The retrogression in quantity and value in the two last years is 
partly owing to the loss of stock from severe droughts, partly to 
the large proportion of scoured wool now shipped, by which the 
weight has been proportionately diminished, and partly to change of 
market. Any considerable decrease in the quantity or market 
value of this the chief item of our export is very important to the 
Colony, as it forms the basis of its purchasing power. 

The breeding of Angora goats is a branch of pastoral farming 
which is making progress. Mohair only began to figure in our 
exports in 1862, tlie quantity then being 1,086 lbs. ; in 1871 it 
i» creased to 586,292 lbs., valued at £48,000; it advanced in 1876 
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to 1,147,4S8 Ibg., Talaed at £183,1^0 ; and in 16 
1,483,774 lbs., of tlie Jeokred valuQ of £116,882. 

Tlio domestication of tlie ostrich lias developed luito a now 
industry. The feathers arc of course the article for which tlwj 
bird» arc bred, and if the demand for them continues it 
become a great source of wealth. In some parts of the count 
where the farmers have considerable flocks, the birds 
depastured and driven something like sheep ; but generally th< 
are enclosed in camps, within fences or rough stone walls. 'WTm 
Jaired and breeding, they are allotted umall paddocks, fenced wil 
wire and bush, and fed upon grain of all sorts, lucerne, crushed 
bones, pulverised granite, and the proverbial rusty nails or braes 
buttons they may happen to pick up. The ogga, which aro laid 
in a hole i^Ughtly scooped in the ground, h-om time to time, oro 
taken away to bo placed in the incubator, one or two being loft 
ur artificial ones placed tu their stead, till perhaps at the end 
of the season the birds arc allowed to sit. In this way female birda 
arc kept in good condition, continue to lay for a longer time, 
and there is no injury to their featliers from sitting. The artificial 
incubation of ostrich ogga is now quite a success. Notwithstanding 
the increase of the ostriches, they are still considered very valuabla 
and profitable, and it is uo uncommon thing to see £160 paid for 
full-grown birds, while I have heard one ostrich farmer declare ha 
would not part with one of his male birds for £300. Ton years 
ago the value of ostrich feathers exported from the Colony was 
j:J7,000 ; since then it has increased without any check, the 
amotmt for 1877 bemg £398,406. 

BalcB of hides and skins, shiploads of guano, tons of dried 
and dried fruit, and several other articles, go to swell the hsb 
exportable products. Wine at one time made a prominent figure, 
bat of late it has lUmtnished to a mere fraction of what it was, in 
consciinencc of the disadvantage at whluh it is placed by the 
Engliah customs' tariff aa compareil with the products of France 
and other parts of the Continent. The bnlk of the Cape wines, 
like those of Australia, when prepared for shipment to England in 
good condition, require a greater spirit strength than 26° (the 
qnantity produced by natural fermentation), in conaeqnenco of the 
warm latitudes they have to pass on U»e voyage to England. The 
strength of 28' is the limit of the la. duty, and everything above 
it is subject to "ia. fld. par galloa, which therefore acts apon 
Colonial wiuus in n prohibitory maimer. The Capo growers liavo 
repeatedly made ropresontationB to tlio Home Government on thia 
subject, reijnosttng that in caeo of n revisiou of the Imperial 
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wines not exceeding 88** of alcoholic strength should be allowed 
at the lower rate of duty, but hitherto their appeals, I regret to 
say, have been ineffectual. 

Of the mineral resources of the Colony, copper has been the 
chief product — the mines of Namaqualand having been in opera- 
tion now for the last twenty years. The exports for several years 
have been 7,000 tons, and they are closely approaching 12,000 
tons per annum. The principal mining station is Ookiep, ninety 
miles from Fort NoUoth, with which it is connected by a railway. 
There is a population of 2,000 persons on the place, a portion of 
whom work underground, and the remainder on the surface, in 
the different occupations connected with the mine. Again, at 
Spectakel, near to the junction of the Buffels and Schaap rivers, 
there is another mine, with a population of about 600 ; and at the 
Concordia Mines, eight miles north-east of Ookiep, there is also an 
old establishment, which is now, in the hands of its new proprietors, 
likely to be worked with enterprise and energy. 

Gold mining operations have been carried on in the Transvaal 
with more or less success since 1871. The principal camps are 
those named ** Pilgrim's Best" and << Mac Mao," about thirty-five 
miles from Leydenburg and three to four days' journey from 
Delagoa Bay. The largest nugget unearthed has been one of 
17 lbs. 11 ozs. The gold is spread over a large tract of country, 
and is found in the beds of the rivers as well as on the tops and 
sides of the mountains. Some miners have made what they term 
their " pile " there ; but there have been complaints of the difficulty 
of obtaining water for washing purposes on the high terraces, 
where the most gold is found, and since the commencement of the 
native disturbances in Sekukuni*8 country, which immediately 
adjoins, the digging population has considerably decreased. TVith- 
in the last monUi or six weeks, it has been officially announced by 
the Cape Government that a gold area has been found in the Old 
Colony, in the district of the Enysna. The locality is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rich primeval forest-tract which stretches along 
the coast there for nearly 170 miles, its wild jungle still giving 
shelter to small troops of elephants and buffalo. 

Coal has been worked for some time past in the north-eastern 
and frontier districts of Albert, Aliwal North, and Wodehouse. 
It has been chiefly used for local consumption, the cost of carriage 
being at present prohibitive to its sale at any of the seaports. 
Geological surveys carried out last year show that the coal-field 
extends along the Btormberg mountain, and right round the base 
of the Drakensberg. The area of this field within the Cape Colony 
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itself is Gstimatcd at about 2,500,000 acres, iiu<I it goea eastward 
throngli portions of Natal aud the Transvaal. At Camdeboo, 
near Aberdeen, and tlierefore close to the terminue of our midland 
railway system, and about 1l>0 miles from Fort Elizabeth, seams 
of coal have also boon found. The Stormberg cool, as for as yet 
discovered, has the drairback of being persistently divided by bands 
of shale, and accompanied by not less than 25 per cent, of ash. 
This interferes with its competing with imported English ooal for 
railway purposes, unless engines are cspeaially constructed, adapted 
for its use, The Camdeboo coal, on the other baud, is said to 
yield only 5 per cent, of asb, and is pronounced as very superior. 
The question that has yet to bo determined by systematic investi- 
gation is how much of this superior quality coal o^sts, for no 
greater fortune could be conferred upon tlto country than tha 
opening out of a serviceable mine of "black " diamonds closo to 
any of the seaports. 

Bnt the most marvelloua mining industry in South Abrica, at 
present, is in GriquaJand West, where riches csoeoding all the 
dreams of fancy have been dug out of the soil. Diamonds were 
first found in that territory along the banks of the Orange and the 
Vaal rivers ; they used to be washed out of tho surface gravel by 
a " cradle." and, considering the rude and imperfect nature of the 
process, the qnantitj then found, and tho superior quality of the 
stones, ore suggestive of vast treasures still lying concealed in that 
portion of the country." When, in 1S71, the "dry diggings" 
were discovered, Uio river-hanka were soon deserted, and mining 
centres named the New Rush, Do Beer's, Du Toil's I'an, and 
Bnltfontein became tho attraction. Of these the New Hush, now 
bettor known as tlie Kimberley Mine, has proved the most pro- 
ductive. The area of the diamond iferous ground in the mine 
covers only nine acres. This was divided for working purposes 
into "claims" ot seotiona of a little over 100 square yards. 
Owing to its extraordiuary richness, however, the demand for the 
ground lias become bo great tliat, to meet it, tho claims were sub- 
divided, in some instances, into portions as small as the sixteenth 
of a clitim. From continued excavations tliu place hua now 
resumed its natural form of on oval crater or fumiel, reaching in 
its lowest depths to 2CMI or S'lO f«it, and honeycombed in every 
part with tiio pits formed by the digKers. 

To Bie tho iniiio in operation now is i)Mi' *>f Ihv wouderM nights 
of tho world. Tho scene has been well described (I beheve by Sir 
Usury Borkly) ai resembling oothing so much as " a vast humau 
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ant-hill, with the swarming inhabitants busy repairing damages, 
and above the surging mass a labyrinthine network of wire-ropes 
stretching overhead, on which are hauled up the buckets of soil, 
to be washed and sorted.*' Although the depth of the whole mine 
averages 200 feet, the ground is richer than it was near the surface, 
and the value per load of the diamondiferous earth is greater than 
ever it has been. The local Mining Board valuations annually 
obtained for purposes of taxation show the steady advance in the 
rateable value of the entire mine, viz. — In January, 1875, it was 
£660,000 ; in March, 1876, £980,000 ; in January, 1877, £980,000 ; 
and in February, 1878, £1,818,487. The yield of the mines, as 
represented by the amount and value of the diamonds, is estimated, 
as I have already mentioned, at not far short of £2,000,000 per 
annum. Colonel Lanyon, the administrator of the province, 
confirms this opinion. In a speech he delivered at the Fields a 
few weeks ago, he said : '< There is no means of judging of the total 
weight sent home, but the records of the Post-office show that up 
to the 11th of December, 1878, 742 lbs. 2 ozs. nett weight passed 
through it. Taking the average prices paid on the spot by some 
of our largest buyers during the past year, the value of this would 
bo £2,041,798, and this sum is far from representing the actual 
output of diamonds, for large numbers find their way home through 
other channels.'* Others, who should be well informed on the 
subject, from a knowledge of the diggers' accounts at the banking 
cstabhshments, for shipments of diamonds, estimate the total yield 
since the first discovery of diamonds in the country, ten years ago, 
at £20,000,000. 

Having thus presented to you a very slight outline of the 
physical features of the country, its commerce and its productions, 
permit me to occupy the remainder of the time allowed me with a 
brief glance at what some of the Oovernments of these Colonies 
of South Africa are doing to develop its resources, to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of its people, to elevate and civilise the 
native tribes, and to preserve peace within and beyond the 
border. 

The actual revenues now collected and expended by the several 
Colonial Governments amount annually to upwards of two million 
pounds sterling. Of this the largest part is raised by the Cape 
Colony. Its yearly revenue is close upon a million and a half 
sterling, made up of sums contributed chiefly by customs dues, 
land rents and sales, native hut tax, transfer dues, stamps and 
licences, bank-note and succession duties fees, postage and tele- 
graph receipts. When the Cape was changed from a Crown to a 
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Beprosoutative GovomuiGut Colony, in 1854, its revennG was not 
even £300,000, But the colonists, as soon aa they had a voice and 
Bhore in tho managemetit of their ovn affairs, went in for a Uberol 
expenditnro and additional taxation in order to develop the capa- 
bilities and reaonrcos of ths country. Previonsly, the means of 
oommunioation between the inland districts and the seaports were 
very limited and imperfect. Many of the nigged mountain ranges 
presented obstacles to travel, or the interchange of commodities; 
and the inhabitants in the remote parts were in a state of compara- 
tive isolation, aliut out from the world and forced to a life of inac- 
tion. The Parliament, to remedy this state of things, at once 
sanctioned a considerable outlay on roads and bridges, and other 
public worka. The old inland divisions or counties — immense 
tracts of country — were subdivided, and new districts created, to 
which magistrates wore appointed. In this way conveniences and 
advantages which had formerly been limited to the neighbourhood 
of tlie metropolis wore extended to the most remote parts. Tho 
waste Crown lands wore surveyed and thrown open for occupation. 
Numerous towns and villages soon sprang up throughout the 
country. Pubhc schools were opened everywhere. Immigration 
was encouraged. A beginning was mado with railway construc- 
tion, and telegraphs were introduced. Improved accommodation 
was provided for tlie shipping at the various ports, light-houses 
were erected on the coast, and a harbour of refuge and land-locked 
docks consti-uctod in Table Bay. Snch was the onward march of 
the Colony. Then came an advance In its pohtical condition. After 
nearly twenty years' trial of representative institutions — that is, of 
a Parliament elected by the people and on Executive appointed by 
the Crown — the present system of Kesponsible Government waa 
inangnrated by Sir Henry Barkly in 1872, and the general adminia- 
tration of the country Is now conducted, as in England, by a cabinet 
poBseesjng tho confidence of the Legislature. The Colony thus 
enjoys tho fullest and freest form of self- government. 

Tho first ministry, under tho premiership of Mr. Molteno, signal- 
ised itself by the adoption of a thoroughly progressive policy. It 
was very fortunate in the poBsession of tlio means of doing so, for 
the discovery of the diamond fields a few years before had largely 
aagmunted the public revenue, and a surplus of nearly a million 
sterling was available to be expended on reproductive imdertakingB. 
It particularly apphed itaelf to the extension of the railway sys- 
tem, ftn indispensable necessity in a country like South Afrion, 
destitute as it is of river highwayD, and hitherto dependent upon 
the tedious and expeasivo mode of " ox-Wftgon " transport, which 
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was daily proying quite uneqaal to the requirements of the in- 
creasing traffic. To pave the way for the whole of the railways 
and telegraphs of the country becoming the property of the 
Government, as they now are, and by whom they can be hereafter 
indefinitely extended and increased, the old lines constructed 
by public companies under a Colonial guarantee were pur- 
chased outright, at a cost of about £900,000. At the same 
time legislative authority was obtained for the construction of new 
lines to run in three different directions, along the main routes 
loading from the chief seaports — Table Bay, Algoa Bay, and East 
London — to the interior. Of these lines the Western, one from Cape 
Town to Beaufort West, has already been opened to Groot 
Fontein in the Karoo, or a distance of 250 miles from Cape Town. 
The Eastern one from Port EUzabeth to Graham's Town in one 
direction, has been opened to Alice Dale (72 miles), and to Graaff 
Beinet in the other as far as Mount Stewart (118 miles). On the 
border system, again, the line from Panmure, East London, has 
been opened for 78 miles, about halfway to Queen's Town, 
besides a branch to King William's Town. Sir Henry Tyler, a 
competent authority, was recently employed at the head of a com- 
mission deputed by Government to report upon the railway workp, 
to see whether the Colony was getting its money's worth for the sums 
expended. The result was the discovery that the original engineers* 
estimates of the cost of the lines would be considerably exceeded, 
but that as a whole, having regard to the natm*e of the region they 
traverse and the difficulties to be pvercome, the works compare 
favourably with those of any other country or any other Colony. 
The commission reported that the total cost of these railways, 
exclusive of the purchased lines, will be about seven and a half 
millions, or an average of £8,500 per mile, over 895 miles. 

To carry out such important undertakings, the Colony has been 
a large borrower in the English money market. Our indebtedness 
at present is about £7,857,029, and additional loans of two millions 
and a half were authorised last session of Parliament to cover the 
extra cost of railways and harbour improvements, as well as to meet 
the unexpected war expenses of nearly a million sterling, oc- 
casioned by the recent Kafir outbreak. The Cape of Good Hope 
pubUc debt^ a good portion of which, although authorised, 
has not yet come into the market, will therefore, when 
altogether floated, amount to a total of about £10,500,000. 
Nearly the whole of this indebtedness, it is to be remem- 
bered, is for reproductive works, which are now the property 
of the Government, such as hundreds of miles of well-equipped 
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railways, two or tliree thousand miles of land telegraphs, Iiar-^ 
bonrs, roads, bridges, and baildings. The interest and repayment of 
this debt is amply provided for, the principal being reduced by 
the application to annual drawings of a one per cent cumulative 
sinking fund. The Capo Parliament last year, while it authorised. , 
the additional loans I have stated, also authorised iuereased taxa- | 
tion by an excise duty on spirits, a house tas, and i 
customs dues on a few articles of luiury ; all of which, it is esti- 
mated, will make an addition to the Colonial rovonue of £150,000 
or £200,000, and so help towards meeting the liabilities thrown 
upon the country by our large railway undertakings and the lata 
Kafir rebellion. 

These words, "Kafir rebellion," remind me that I have yet to J 
come to the question of "Native affairs," now, unhappily, bo 
prominently before the public. I must therefore pass over my 
intended notice of the various institutions of the Colony, some con- 
nected with the government, others of a local and social nature, 
all marldng the progress and settled character of our communities. 
Churches, aehoolfl, colleges, libraries, a university, museums, 
botanic gardens, hospitals, sailors' homes, savings' banks, benevo- 
lent societies. Masonic, Odd-foUows and Good Templars' lodges, 
theatres, boating clubs, musical societies— in fact, most of the 
institutions of the mother country have been transplanted there 
and taken root on our soil. If time pennitted I might particularly 
describe our esocllent system of pubhc education — a syster 
State grants-in-aid^stimn latin g and encouraging voluntary efforts j 
on the part of the inhabitants. Our public schools in 1877 
numbered 736 ; the number of scholars on the roll was G11,G01 ; 
the State expenditure for the same being 158,850 and the local 
expenditure £60,803. I might also refer to what we are doing for 1 
ocean mail convoyancc; how the postage and "premiums for I 
speed " the two companies receive from the Colony, amount to a i 
sum of £42,000, in addition to £20,000 paid in England, as the ' 
contribution of Enghsh postage for the mails conveyed. Also, how 
efficiently the inland postal service is carried out, and how, by con- 
ventions with Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, there | 
is a uniform postage charge now for all letters carried throughout 
South Africa. I might hkewise show how anxious the Cape is to 
secure direct telegraphic communication to England by its guaran- 
teeing a subsidy of £15,000 a year for fifteen years to any company 
undertaking the work. Natal has supplemented the subsidy with 
another £5,000 per anniun. Portugal offers a similar amount, and 
ManritiuB, if Included in the connection, will give £10,000 a year for 
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twenty years. Sorely, with such material ofifers of co-operation no 
farther delay will take place in commencing and completing a cable 
line, which recent sad events have so clearly shown to be, politically, 
of Imperial importance, and which, I am sore, is noteless so commer- 
cially. The Earl of Carnarvon, while Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, stated authoritatively not long ago that the total amount 
of trade which passes by the Cape of Good Hope represented not 
less than 160 millions sterling a year. 

Closely connected with all material and social progress in South 
Africa, is the highly important subject of our relations and respon- 
sibilities to the native races. The tribes within and beyond 
our borders do not melt away, as the American Indians, 
before the presence of the white man, or ' show any signs of 
decadence, as the Maoris of New Zealand. It is true that the 
primitive races who occupied the southern extremity of the 
Cape Colony two centuries ago have declined. The Bushmen have 
dwindled down to a few thousand, and these are chiefly northward 
of the Orange Biver, in parts of Damaraland and the Ealihari. 
Of the Hottentots, some families, like the Namaquas or Bed Nation, 
who claim to be pure aboriginals, also migrated to the north- 
west, in Great Namaqualand ; but numbers of them, who upon 
our first occupation of the country were congregated in certain 
stations and locations within the Colony, under the influence of the 
missionaries, have since become intermixed with and absorbed in our 
labouriug class, and are useful members of society. The Kafirs, on 
the other hand, notwithstanding their occasional decimation by war 
and famine, have multiplied most amazingly, and a good portion of 
them have shown a readiness of adaptation to the influences of 
civilisation which gives promise that under proper management 
they can be rendered a peaceful, orderly, and industrious people, 
co-workers with the colonists in opening up and developing the 
resources of the country. 

The Kafirs are believed to be descendants of fertile and progres- 
sive negro tribes which, spreading from the Central Lake regions of 
Africa some centuries ago, found their way to the Eastern coast, 
and then advanced southward. They may be divided into three 
branches— the Amakosa, or Kafir proper ; the Amazulu ; and the 
Bctchuanas. The first-named, who in physical conformation and 
hardihood of character surpass the others, crossed the Kei Biver, 
and invaded the country of the Hottentots about 1650, just about 
the same time that tiie early Dutch settlers landed on the Cape 
Peninsula. Wo came in contact with them much later on the banks 
of the Fish Biver, and then followed the usual struggle, apparently 
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ineTitalile wLonover an industrious, law-ubiding commuuity comes 
into tho neiglibourhood of marauding barbaric tribes. Various 
were the systems of policy attempted and tried, in order to main- 
tain peace and friendly relations with them on our borders. At ono 
time it was thonght best to interdict all interoouree, fearing sncli 
intercourse would produco disputes and animoBitiee ; at another 
treaties were made with some of the chiefs, and trade or barter 
onoonraged. Then the sovereignty of the Crown over them was 
proclaimed; then it was withdrawn and annulled. Then, again, 
agents were stationed within their territory, to act in a diplomatic 
capacity as "buffers "between the two races. The coIonietB desired 
peace, but the natives would hare war. Every effort to prevent 
disturbances and aggression failed, and frequently each change of 
policy led but to the renewal of costly and disastrous conflicts, until at 
last our Government was forced, as a matter of self-protection, to 
bring Kaffi'aria first under military control, and subseriuently under 
British law and administration. 

This was nearly thirty years ago ; since then we have had a long 
period of comparative repose and prosperity, until 1977-78, when 
a trivial brawl between eomo Qalokas and Fiugoes afforded tho 
Kafirs a pretext for war, which resulted in the defeat and disper- 
sion of the Galeka cliiof KrcU and thousands of his tribe, nnd in 
the death of tho Gaika chief Sandilli and others who joined in the 
inanrrection. This outbreak has dispelled the delusive hope 
accepted by mauy that the days of native disturbances and Eaiir 
wora were at an end ; and it has led to a renewed interest in, and 
a more careful consideration of, the policy that has been adopted 
by tho Cape GoTemment for years past with regard to the naUvo 
cows. The priuoiple and aim of that pohcy, which may bo said 
to have boon first inaugurated and put in operation by Governor 
Sir Qeor^o Grey in 1BG4, arc acknowledged to he just and right. 
In oxtonding our rule over our native fellow subjects we have 
Bought to maiuUiin peace, to diffuse civilization and Ohris- 
tianity, and to cstabhsh society amongst them on the basis of 
individuitJ property and independent personal industry. But tho 
procoiiii of eliauging the character of ignorant, savage races is 
tiTCDaHarily a very difficult and alow one. Their habits and 
Ottstomii, coufirmed aud deeply rooted by tho growth of centuries, 
Kn uot ftoaily eradicated ; and with all tho reforming agencies of 
our modoni elviliration, euob oa ox|i«rionocd magistrates, zealous 
miailoaiutjei, aobooli, oliapdi, and workshops — the progreaa 
IiitborlQ nude, oltliongh docidwUy Qooouraging, ia comparatirelj' 
Tory emalL 
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We can certainly with pride point to the surprising advance 
of some of the tribes nnder odr fostering care. The Fingoes 
are notably an example ; they were released from a very servile 
position under the Kafirs in the war of 1835, and how they 
have increased and flourished is evident and attested by the fact 
that while at that time they were a poor people numbering only 
16,800 souls ; at the taking of the last census of the Colony in 
1875, they formed an aggregate population of 78,506, and many 
of them are industrious and respectable native farmers, owning 
acres of cultivated lands, square houses, waggons, and flocks, and 
herds of sheep and cattle. 

We can also proudly point to the Basutos. Little more than 
sixty years ago they suffered to such an extent from wars with the 
native tribes around them, that to save their Uves they had to take 
refuge in the most inaccessible mountains, where, as tiieir harvests 
had been destroyed, they had to Uve upon roots. Their fearful 
state of want produced herds of cannibals among them, and there 
was no safety for men, women, or children travelling in their 
neighbourhood ; for, if the least apart, they were liable to fall into 
the hands of these devourers of human flesh without any chance 
of being spared. It was the wretched remnants of these and other 
tribes that the late chief Moshesh gathered around him and con- 
solidated under his rule. 

Boundary disputes with the Free State afterwards led to wars, 
the settlement of which he more than once referred to our arbitra- 
tion ; and when H.RH. the Duke of Edinburgh (then Prince Alfred) 
visited Basutoland some eighteen years ago, Moshesh earnestly 
expressed his desire to become a British subject. Again, in 1868, 
when the tribe were nearly annihilated by their neighbours, the 
old chief entreated that *<he and his people should be allowed to 
rest under the large folds of the flag of England before he was no 
more ;" and this was done. Governor Sir P. Wodehouse proclaim- 
ing them British subjects and their territory British territory. 
Since then, civilisation has made marked advance among them. 
Commerce and agriculture have there, it is said, gone hand in 
hand with Christianity and cleanliness. Not less than 2,000 bales 
of wool and 100,000 muids of grain have been exported in one 
year from Basutoland to the neighbouring markets (chiefly the 
Diamond-fields), whilst merchandise to the value of £200,000 has 
been imported. When it is considered that the population is 
almost wholly aboriginal, these facts augur brightly for the 
future, showing that they are industrious, fond of trade, 
ai)d of the comforts and conveniences it places within their 
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reacli. And with rogaril to their loyalty and attdchmout to na, 
one of Uieir ma^stratca (Mr. Rowland) who hna spent the greater 
part of hie IiTl- aiuongat the people, soys : — 

"I am fully convinced that the eympatliieB of the Basntoe are 
vitli ns, and to ench an e:itont that, were it necessary, a Urge 
contingent could, vith very littlo difficulty, bo raised here to assist 
the Govemmont. In spite of all the rumoiira to the contrary, wc 
are enjoying an nndistorbcd peace ; a pence which, for the follow- 
ing reaeons, I think I may safely venture to predict will prove of a 
laatiug character, viz. : Before the taking over of this territory by 
tlio British Oovemment, the chiefs used the despotic power which 
they then posBesaed solely to their own personal advantage, and, 
in order to enrich themselves, they were continually ' smelling out * 
and 'eating np ' those of their subjects who had the misfortune to 
have accumnlatod property. Now-a-days, however, onder the new 
regime this power is daily wauing, and such oppression is no 
longer heard of; so that everyone feels secure nudcr the pro- 
tecting wing of the Government ; and the common poople are not 
BBch fools na to desire to return to the former state of things." 

A decided improvement in the civilisation of a portion of the 
Eafir tribes within the settled districts of the Colony is no lesa 
apparent. Thousands of them have renouncod heathenism, with nil 
its superstition and vile debasing onstoms. Ikliich, if not most of 
this improvement, however, has been accomplialied hy missionaries 
sent out by the Home Missionary Societies — a class of men whoso 
disinterested and self-denying labours have effected the truest and 
most lasting good for the natives of South Africa. " He who would 
honestly measure the results of missionary labours," says Dr. Dalo 
(the headofour Education Department) "shoold extend the horizon 
of his observation some forty or fifty years bad;, where in the native 
kraals dotting the country he would have found nothing but what 
oh&raoterised the lowest types of humanity. ^VluIe, as the result 
of misfiion&ry influence and teaching, ohnrchea and schoola may be 
Boon, raised chiefly by the self-reliant effort of the Christianised 
Datives ; neatly dressed and well-behaved congregations of coloured 
raooa throng charchwards at the call of the Sabbath bell, and tlie 
voices of thousands of them rise to God in devotional hymns, whero 
fonnerly superstition and debasing rites had encrusted the particle 
of iobom truth." It nlioiitd bo borac in mind also that great part 
of the Trade and Commerce which has sprung up among the races 
of Bauth Afrien,— and which is capable as Civilisation progresses of 
unlimited eipacBion — is mainly duo t^ the cfTecta of missionary 
labours. It It tho ClirlBtinniHod nntivoa that aro the steady cue- 
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tomers for Engli^Ii goods ; the greater port of Ibo lieatLco are 
simply anppUod with a biiuoli of beads, a blanket oud a little red 
oiiliro, aud those hoathou who assiimo European clothing when in 
the towus no sooner return to their kraal than they resume their 
blankets aud red clay again. The best trading centres in the colony 
aud iiU over Ka&rland aud Unautoland ore tho^e where the ioflueacea 
of Christianity are most (tiipareut. 

But tliere ia a dark side to the picturu. Look at the masses of 
the native population which swarm iu that magnificent country 
strotolmig eastward from AJbauy right on to the Eei, and from the 
Indinu ocean north to the Stormberg and Dnikensberg. There ure 
u very liltia short of a quarter of a million in those frontier dis- 
tricts. Between the Kei Ktver aud the frontier of Natal, again, there 
is fully half a miUiou. In Natal there are some 800.000. In Zulu- 
land at least an equal number. In the Transvaal and on its borders 
twice as mauy again. And if we turn west wardtoDamaral and we will 
find at least 120.000. By far the larger proportion of these people 
are almost as much heathen as their fathers were a generation ago. 
Iloathea customs and practices are still continued amoug them— 
Boeb OS beUef in witchcraft, the rites of circumcision, and those 
att«QdingiipDneQtcringmaukind,a3weIlaspo]ygamy andthc barter- 
ing ofwomenforcattle. Freijuently, too, you will find that to these 
originally degraded habits, they have added some of the vices of 
civilised life. Drunkeutiess is the commonest of these, and one 
tribe — the Gaikas — has hctn almost ruined thereby. Their annual 
consumption of brandy not long ago was estimated at 25,000 to 
S0,000 gallons, and one of their chiefs (Anta) pathetically acknow- 
ledged," Yes.alas! it is true; theloveof the tribe for drink surpasses 
eveu that of their love for woman." The remnant of the tribe 
were lately removed from their old location by the Cape Oovcro- 
ment to another port of the country in Oolekaland, where the 
introdnotion of any spiritons liqnors among the natives is now 
absolntely forbidden. There they have been placed in a beautiful 
tract of country in parties of 200, each head of a family having 
ten acres of aruhlo luud with hta own title to the same, besides the 
use of a commonage about 20,000 acres in extent. 

I'bo responsibilities which de^'olvo upon the Colonial Qovern- 
mcnt in regard to its iminemic native population are by no means 
light. Tb«j ore such an might tax the nliility, the energy, aud the 
riumuroDS of larger and woalthirr Oovcniuients. But they ore being 
approaohod uid midertakeu by Uio Administration now in oiSoe, 
nudor the premiership of Mr. Gordon Spngg, io such a patriotic, 
oooisgeous, aud oatoest spirit, km gives promiiie of great advaaq« 
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being made dnimg the next few years in the work of ciTiliaing anft^ 
building up the ttfttives races us a part of our Colonial society, 
"tritli a eommou faith and common iuteroats, uaoful Bervants, 
consnmei'fi of our goods, contributors to our revenue — in short, a 
source of strength and wealth to South Africa, aa Providence 
designed them to be." 

The pohcy of Sir Bai-tle Frore'a present advieerB seeks fii'st to 
break down and abolish altogether the power of the chiefs, and to 
make the natives understand that there iano power but the Govern- 
ment of the country. With tbie view tribal possession of land ia 
to be discouraged, and as soon ns the various locations or settle- 
ments can be aurveyed, each individual native family will receiyOj 
from Government titles to the land they occupy. This will gi' 
tlicm a permanent interest in the peace and welfare of the country, 
as they will he made to understand that in caso of rebellion thej 
will forfeit tlie land and all their property. 

Another important part of the policy is the disarmament of the' 
iiatives,which we have so far most successfully carried out. Under the 
Peace Preservation Act of last year, it ie penal for a man to have a 
gun or any weapon without a license for the same from Govern- 
ment. Close restrictions are likewise placed upon the sale of ammu- 
nition. It is provided that the issue of gunpowder and peroussion 
caps from any bonded store or magazine tliroughout the island au2 
frontier districts is subject to the condition that the purchaser ox 
dealer in the same shall give a bond for £500, stipulating that the 
gunpowder or caps shall not bo at any time disposed of to any 
KaSrs (including all the various native tribes). The Oovermnent 
are also drawing in the natives scattered about the country into dis- 
tricts, where they can be more thoroughly supervised and encouraged 
to engage in agriculture, and otherwise infucnccd in their social and 
daily life. They are at the same time advising them to conform to 
the requirements of ordinary decency, and to weai- clothing when- 
ever they appeal' in any pubHc road, instead of, as formerly, stalking 
about almost in a state of nature. Another point the Government 
is about to enforce is the compulsory education of the rising genera- 
tion of natives, that wherever there is a school in the ihstriot, it 
shall be compulsory for the children to go there. By these and 
other means, firmly and resolutely persevered Ju, it is hoped that 
the names of the savage Kafir tribes, who have great natural 
capacity, will be raised in the scale of society and become an im- 
proving people. 

The Cape Government has in the meantime, while the natives 
are going through this civilising process, taken care to provide 
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its own defonoe, tbo mnintonanoo of poooo, nnd tho fiiiu ddmiius- 

tratioQ of tho laws. Tho war of laet year found tho Colony 

niifortnnately nnproparcd in that rcspcot, liiit Iho patriotisin of 

tho oolonista who Toluntoeroil to tlio front from neatly every part ^^ 

^L of tho aonntry, showed that material for a moH^ offioient defQnee ^H 

^H against all internal foes eould ho easily made available. The De- ^H 

^^ fonoo measures since passed by Parliiimeiit gives Goyemmont tho ^H 

^1 services of a Butcher force, conaisting of every adult memhor of ^H 

^1 tho whole population, ud they can be embodied in any lesser or ^H 

^V larger number na may bo thought necessary for active service ^H 

within and beyond the borders. Besides these Bttrghcrs there is ^H 

a Yeomanry Force of 1,600 Europeans; tho old Frontlur Police ^H 

Force, 1,200 strong, is converted into a corps re-named the Capo ^H 

(Mounted Riflemen ; and there are at) auxiliary forces, tho Toluntoors. ^^ 
In connection with the re-scttlement of the newly -extended terri- 
tories in Kaffraria, It is intended to plant a number of European 

settlers in several suitable bolts of country, and hero and there ^^ 

among the different native locations — which will, by strengthen- ^^| 

ing tho white population, act as bcnc&olally as any defensivo ^H 

force. At present, with the exception of a dozen soldiers in chai^ ^H 

of tho Castle at Cape Town, there are no Imperial troops in the ^H 

Capo Colony — the Premier, Mr. Sprigg, having lately consented ^^M 

to the withdrawal of all the forces to Natal, relying upon the new "^^f 
defensive organisation of the Colony itself as sufficient for tho 
protection of our frontier ; and, iu addition, several contingents of 
Voianlecrs have gone from the front to render aid to Her Majesty's 

Government in Natal. I deeply regret to say that in the list of those ^^m 

who fell In that heroic but disastrous battlo of January 22nd, at ^^M 

tho camp of Isandnla, I recognise tlio names of several colonists. ^^M 

There is another important matter which tho present Capo ^^ 
Cabinet are prepared to forward, — a union of tho Colonics and 
8totes of South Africa, which nearly all parties have now come to 

admit is desirable. Differences of opinion, however, still exist ^^ 

aa to tbo way in which it should be brought about. With somo ^H 

the favourite idea is a Confederation similar to that of Canada, on ^^M 

the liuea of the South Africa Bill passed by the Imperial Parlia- ^H 

Iment. Ottters, again, have adopted tho idea of "Unification," ^^M 

wbieh moona that tho old Colony shonld incorporate tho younger ^^M 

onos, rMcJving into its Parliament a fair proportion of ceproBcu- ^H 
talives from each, and increasing tho powers of local botlioa, kucIi 
as Divinonal Oonocila, to meet Ute reasonable wants of the more 
remote provinces. The question for the present has only reached 

^_ the atagc of dlscnssioii. ^^m 
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But tlie native disturbaiioea on our borders liavo awakened the ' 
apprehensions of many, woll-affectcd towards Confederation as to 
the teBponBibilities aud difficnltias involved iu Uio measure, unless 
the Imperial Government becomes for some time at least a con- 
tributor of a certain number of troops for the defence of Buch i 
Ecttlcments as Natal and tbo Trausvnal. | 

And now, in cosclueion, a few words about Natal— tLc garden 
oolonf of Bouth Africa — as it lias heen fitly termed. It is pro- 
faaely etrewn with Nature's gifts. Along the coaut districts, sugar, 
coffee, arrowroot, bananas, mangoes, aud most of the plants of 
tropical habit and condition grow and thrive. Sugar-growing has 
become the most important industry, and a largo amount of capital 
is employed in it. On the hill-sides and the valleys, fields of cone, 
mills and mlll-houaos, coolies' quarters, and comfortable planters' 
residences, some occupying most charming sitaatione, form the 
main features of a landscape where, twenty years ago, tho ontilled 
soil was covered with jungle. The annual crop of sugar has for 
tho last two or three years e^cceeded 10,000 tons, its ralue I 
averaging £20 per ton. ] 

Leaving the coastlands for tho central and upland diatricta, at a • 
distance of sixteen miles from the eea, a region of green hilly 
pastures is entered upon, where cattlo and horses thrive, and 
vhero wheat and oats, the potato, and many of the food crops of 
Europe can be produced. On the uplands, ahcep are becoming 
abundant, aud with care arc doing well. The exports of wool from 1 
the port of Natal in 1875 was 8,108,397 lbs., valued at i 
Coal seams of considerable thiokneas extend for many miles in the j 
division of Nowcastlo, Klip Kiver country. When the railways, I 
now in course of construction, are extended in that direction, these ] 
ooal mines may be worked with advantage, and thriWng commn- 
iiitioB grow up around them, Tho railways are to run from Dur- 
ban to Pietermaritaburg, from Durban to Verulam, and from i 
Durban lo Izipingo, a total length of lOJ lailes. A loan of i 
£1,200,000 has hccu aulhorisod for the execution of the works. [ 
A good portion of tho coast produce of Natal 6Qds its way into ] 
the TrarisvaaJ iiml Orange Free State. There is also a largo trado 
Willi the Interior. 

Natal was proclaimed a British colony in 184S; but the first 
Kngliah emigrants did not begin to atiltla nnlil 1649-50. Pre- 
nonsly it was occnpioil by etnigrnnt Boors from tha Cape Colony. 
As soon M it became a British possossinn thousands of Zulus 
poured into it, seeking refuge from the tyiauiiy of iheir Zulu chiuf. 
luid these have oince iuuicaned aud uiultiplied, until liow thi'y 
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mimbor nbout 80,000. Coolies hnve since bceu iutrodiiootl froiu 
ludia to work for the planters on the angvr eatatoa. The three 
dements in the populatioB, according to the iKtost Blue Book, 
now range Ln Uie aggregate thus : Wliitea, 22,654 ; coolies, 12,628 ; 
oativoa, 200,085— making a grand total of 157,020 males, 1G7,GS3 
females, or 826,612 in all. 

The presence of such a large blaok population alongside of the 
progTcseiTQ vbite commanity has always been felt as the weakness 
uid danger of Natal. Years ago that danger was pointed out by 
Sir T. Sfaepstone, who urgeJ upon the Imperial GoTcmmont the 
adoption of a policy similar to that since pursued by llie Cape 
(lorcmmcnt, by which the natives might be brought to become 
part and parcel of the induatrial and oiviUsed organisation of that 
commanity. The carrying out of the scheme, however, involved 
money, and Earl Grey, who was then Secretary of State, said no 
moDf^y was to be had. The ever -increasing horde of Zulu refngee» 
were then left to themselves, in tho enjoyment of their own savaga 
lavs, onstoms, and usages; and many years later, when such disturb- 
ances as those of Langalebalcle and others occurred, entailing loss 
of life and sacrifice of property, it naturally enough called forth the 
bitter regret of Sir T. Shepstcne : " By neglecting to invest money 
in the profitable occupation of improving, we have been forced to 
lavish it in the unproductive, miserable, melancholy work oC 
repression ; and the necessity for this last kind of expenditure will 
increase in the exact proportion in which we continue to neglect 
the first." 

The colonists of Natal, however, had s^mc assurance for the 
good behaviour of the native population in their midst from the 
circomstanea of their being refugees, who at least valued the 
security of life and property they enjoyed, as compared with their 
countrymen across the frontier in Zululand. But yearly tho condi* 
tioQ of aCTaira in that adjacent territory itself was becoming more 
and more alarming. Panda, tlie chief who had been placed over 
Zululond by the emigrant Boers when they deposed Dingaan, was, 
during his long reign of thirty-two years, in amicable relationship' 
with the colonists. He had a friendly feeling towards the whitft 
man, who had been the immediate means of his getting to tha 
throne. But his eldest son Kctshwayo, from the time of his coming 
of ago, showed much of tho barbaric character of his uncle Chaka, 
who, between 1800 and 1828, had made bis conquering power felt 
from tho Limpopo to Eaffraria, and threatened at one time even 
to sweep all along tlie coast from Natal to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Froud of tiic tra lilion of his family and tho deeds of Chaka, 
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Ketehwayo ^thcred arornid liim a foUowing of young men of tliS 
tribe eager to seek a renewal of tliese times of booty and conquest. 
Jealous of one of liis brothers boiug favoured by hia father, ho 
assembled a force to attack Lim, and in December, 1BS6, fonght a 
battle on the banks of the Tugela, in which Umbehizi and six other 
sons of Pauda were killed, together with great numbers of their 
followers, trhose bodies were to be seen for days afterwards floating 
down the blood-staiuod stream. From this time Ketahwayo 
yirtually at the head of the Zulu tribe, although Panda only died 
in lS7i. But he was never virtually crowned, and remembering 
that his father Panda had been created king by white meu, he sent 
mesaengers to Natal praying to be acknowledged as such. laf 
consequence of this, Sir T. Sliepstone proceeded into Zululand, and 
performed the ceremony of coronation. Ketshwayo then gave 
pledges for the preservation of peace, the amelioration of the 
eonditiou of his people, and the disoontiuuauce of indiscriminate 
slaughter and cruelties. liow these pledges have been vioIat«d 
is now well known, To Mr. Fynuey, who \-jaitcd hiiu in 1677, 
be said he never oidered the killing of his people until after 
a trial. " Trinl ! " said one of the Zulus whom Mr. Fynuey had 
got to converse with him, "yes, a trial 'of bullets." Others said, 
"Yes, we get a trial, but that means surrouuding the kraal at 
daybreak, and shooting us down like cattle." A year or so ago he gavo 
orders that the soldiers of one of his regiments were to marrT; 
They were old and middle-aged men, and many of the girls who-i 
had been selected for them were discovered plotting with younger 
lovers to evade the king's command. In a fury he began an indis- 
criminate slaughter, not only of the dehnquents bttt of their 
parents and other relatives, and when remonstrated with by the 
Natal authorities, he sent an angry and insolent message in reply 
" I do kill, but I have not yet began ; I have yot to kill : it is the^ 
cuslom of our nation, and I (thai) not depart from it. My peopls' 
will not listen oaless they arc killed. Tell the English I shall now 
act in my own manner, and if they wish me to agree to their laws 
I shall leave and become a wanderer, but I ehall not go without 
having acted. The Governor and I are equal ; he is Governor in 
Natal, and I am Governor hero." 

Mr. Fynney. in his report, goes on to say : — 

" The King sppeared t» have a very exaggerated i:]ua. bolli or his power, 
tbo number o( his warriors, and tb«ir aliilitir is sndi. 

'* Iq ipaaking of liU waniora the King repeatedly remarked to me thst 
tliey Iters lika the graai. and tbnt wherever thej went the hilts would bum ; 
Uikt aa marksmeii tiiej won) unsurpassed. Tlial at lirat bit men Ihongbt J 
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it w«U if they coulU hit a Iira4 o( g*me EUmdiug, but that uonr tUej had 
bMome to tlioroughl; pri>6cieDt in tho use of the ^n, that the; could Hingte 
out ■ buck runaiDg. aod bit it where thiiy Iik«d. In Cut, the; were even 
better sliola, be thought, than tho English, nod notliing could escape them. 

'■ Wliile speaking of tlie Kiug as having exsggent«d ideai u to the 
number of hia Rgbting men, I wonid not wish to be nnderstood at trader- 
rating the power of the Znla nation. I counted iO militarj kraAle, which, 
if aTentging onl; -iMd wtniora per kraal, wonld give 40.000 Cghtiiig men. 
ftod I am coorinced thcae fignre« do not rcpraaeot the actual number b; 
soma tUouBUida, I am of opinion that King KetahwaTo could bring tl0,000 
men iuto the field at a abort notice, great nnmben armed with guns ; but 
the question i)— Wonld they fight? The King evidentl; is of opinion that 
tbpy would ; I am of opinion that it wonld greati; depend against whom 
the; wore called to figlil. 

" M; reaaoni for saving the King is conTinced of tho loyalt; of Lis arm; 
to himself are these- lie remarked to me thatwhenerer he did fight, it 
would b* in the open— a bir and open fight. That he had not a single 
care or stronghold in his land, and, nnlike the Amaawazi. he had nowhere 
to run. And though thes« remarks were made with reference to the Boers, 
fltill, &om the tone in which tiiej were made, and from m; long knowledge 
of the Zulu character and modes of expression, I took them as applj-ing 
eqoall; to any foe, end I feel that there are other facts which bear me out 
In this supposition. 

" The King is at present bnsily engaged in erecting a military kraal 
unongit the hills betwe«n the blaek and white UmfoloKi riTers, not Ear 
from tlie junction, in what he considarB a rery strong position, and one 
near to which, in bis opinion, an uiny with cannon and baggage could not 
get, and cooseqnenlly be is contemplating the removal of other kraals to 
that locality. The large kraal in proceai of erection he has named 
• Nmanzekanye.' or ' J^t the enemy come at once.' The erection of this 
kraal was arranged when the King heard of the Britieh troops moving nji 
ooimtry, and before he knew of their destination, so that the name given to 
it is to ue significant. Ilia army, too, was called up at tliat time, as the 
remains of temporary huts, whieh had been erected for some miles round, 
ahowed. But the most forcible fact of all was. the Kioga calling one of my 
oonfliletilial mesMngeia to him in private, and asking him why tboEngUsh 
thought so much of cannon in war&re. remarking that he would not bring 
his men up in large nnmbers, but scatter them about, and then tho cannon 
would be nseleai, only killing one or two. The fact that hie warriors 
poMess large Dombera of guns has created in the mind of the King an 
nubounded confidence in his own resources." 

Tliis, be it rememhered, Tr&a in 1877. It is uimecessary for me 
to occupy your time witli a narrative of mora recent eventg, wiuoh 
havo led to Uio breskiog of the var-oload over ZulnUad. To 
Natal, Kutsbwajo, witJi liis population of orer 800,000 or 400,000, 
and hie military kraals ooatainiag an arm; of do Icbb than 40,000, 
luu betn for a Iodr time past a looming shadow of ever-impoDdiug 
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danger. The boundary line of the Zulu chirrs, along the Tagota 
Biver, was only sixty miles from Durban, and seventy miles from 
Uaritzburg, the capital of Natal. To the Transvaal he was like- 
wise a constant menace. No one coald tell when or where his 
warriors, eager to dealt their epeara, would bnrst forth. Even on 
the frontier of Cape Colony, Ketshwayo's influence was felt, for ha 
bad sent his emissaries to the Foudos, just as ho was known to 
have sent them to Sekntnini at the time of the outbreak of the 
Galeka insurrection. Tho Hon. Mr. Brownlee, late Secretary for 
Native Affairs in the Colony, than whom no man in Sooth Africa 
is better acquainted with native mattet^, reported to Sir Bartlo 
Frere, in November of 1877, that the overtures of Ketsh way o were 
well known to the Galekas and Gaikas, and in taking np arms they 
calculated upon assistance from him, even to tho last believiof 
that that help would come. " Ereli and Eetshwayo," said Mr. 
Brownlee, in May, 1878, " may be regarded as the mainspring of 
our troubles ; their positions and power give weight to anything 
they may suggest or wish to nndertake. Kreli's power is now 
dosing, the main source of trouble on this side is thns removed. 
Judging from the analogy of the past of the natives, whatever may 
he done to stave oflf a collision with Ketshwayo I think will fail, and 
that before long tho collision will ine%-itably arise ; and when the 
Zulus, like the Galekas, are broken np, we may look forward to the 
cessaUon of wars and combinations of native tribes against tlu> 
GoTemment." 

These were prophetic words. With the barbaric power of such 
ft ferocious savage as Eetehwayo in close juxtaposition, and bis 
restless warriors ever occasioning ferment and alarm, the peaceful 
seighbooring tribes were forced to be continually on the alert — ia 
fact, in what European diplomatists would term, an armed state of 
observatiou. Colonisation, progress, and civilisation could not long 
<^«t under Buoh a state of things ; and Her Majesty's High Com- 
•nissioner. Sir Bartle Frere, charged with the solemn trust of 
l)rotecting Ht'r Wajesty'a mbjeets, had no alternative but to use tire 
power placed at his disposal to secure the safety and future peace 
of Uer Mnjosty'M dominions in South Africa, as well as of the Zulus 
imdall the other neighbouring tribes and people. 

The ordeal through which tlie couutrj' is now passing is a pain- 
ful ono : but it will bu protluctire of blessing to the tribes and people 
of Bontli Africa, if it teaches Great Urilain to profit by the lessoa • 
which oaoh Kaffir outbreak okould have brought home to us—that j 
" w« cannot livo in tmmodiat^) vicinity with any race or portion of | 
our fellowmeu, whether civiUsod or uncivihi»od,< neglecting and I 
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i^oriug oiir duties towarib them, vitliout eufTaring those ovils 
whicb form the fitting puniBhmest of our neglect aiiil indifference." 
If we leave the aboriginal races, within and beyond our borders, iii 
ignorant barbarism, forming communities of savBgo tjrants and 
alaves, wo are strenficthening powers of cril which will again and 
again reproduce tberoBelveB. But if we are true to the position and 
the privileges which ProvidOQce has assigned us, in giving ns such rich 
possessions on the threshold of Africa, we have before ub the glorious 
dostinj of working towards the regeneration of a whole quarter of 
tlie globe — of extending the domain of Freedom and tlie boundarios 
of Christian cirilisaUoQ into the Interior of the Park ConUneat, 



UEMnaAKDvu on Zrm ArfAtas ty lA* Hun, Cat^oLxs Bbowsube, 
lUiitlent Cominitihner Xatirt Afiiirs, Oipr Culony. 

Pie t«rmaritz burg, November 12, 187tJ. 
OtiK first interconreo with the Zulus dates from 1621 or 1622, 
when Lieutenant Farewell and a few others settled in the vicinit; 
ofthe Port of Natal. 

The country from the Tngela to the Unuimvubu was then 
uudcrgoiag depopulation, or had been depopulated, by Chaka, 
King of the i^ultis. This depopulated country was made over by 
Chaka to tlio first white settlers, whom he permitted to gather to* 
gother the few wanderers who had escaped destruction from the 
2nlus, and who had not accompanied those portions of their tribes 
wliich tied westward, and which now fbrm what h known as the 
Fiugos of the Cape Colony, sections of whom are now to be found 
among Basntos and among all the tribes from Natal to tho Caps 
Colony. 

Farewell did not long occupy the position of Chief over the 
Natal country, having been murdered by tho Amaquabe, near tlie 
Umzimvubu ; but his successors, the F}'uns, Uonry Ogle, John 
Caine, and others soon gathered numbers of wanderers around them, > 
over wham they exercised the fuiRtion of chieftainship, adopting 
lo the full their habits and customs, assigning as a reason the 
necessity of this course in order to establish authority over the 
fieoplo and lo ensure their respect ; and one means to this end was 
the adoption of polygamy. 

The original settlers appear upon the whole to have lived upon 
friendly terms with Chaka, who, however, as sovereign lord of the 
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land, on several occasions sent e'speditions to Natal with 

of taking tlie lives of certnto of the white rosidents who bod in- 

oni-red his diapleaenre, but in each case the doomed man escaped. 

Oa one of theso occasions one of the white Chiefs had just com- 
pleted the ceremony of adding another member to bis harem, bat 
being wakeful during the night and hearing the barking of dogs 
and the sound of footateps, he had just time to escape from the 
Znlns, who were surrounding bia kraal, and Bed to Pondoland with 
no other covering than bis shirt ; but, shortly afterwards, having 
received a message from Cbaka to the effect that the King's wrath 
bad departed and that he had been deceived, the fugitive returned, 
and ever afterwards lived in peace and qnietuess at NataL 

In 182B Dingaan asBassinated bis brother Chaka, and imme- 
diately after put to death all his accomplices in the assassination ; 
and, in order to make his position doubly secure, he ordered the 
esecntiou of all bis brothers, witli the exception of Panda and 
Nggobo. 

Panda took no part in politics or pubhc matters. He lived 
quietly, chiefly at Kaugela, one of Dingaan's royal residences, 
where Langazannc, Dingoan's mother, resided. Here a strict 
Bupervision was kept over Panda's actions, and as he was fotmd to 
be quiet and barmleas he was suffered to live, 

Nggobo'fl youth appcnra to have been bis safety. He entered 
the Zulu army, and rose to the rank of major in the Kangela 
regiment. He was a brave warrior, a favourite witli Dingaan. 
Had be Hved longer, bis popularity in the army would doubtless 
have cost bim bia life. 

Tbo friendly relationship which, &om the days of Chaka, snb- 
sisted between the Zulus and the Natal settlers, was greatly 
disturbed in 183G and 1836, in consequence of tbe nnmerons 
fngitives from the Zulu country who found refuge in Natal. The 
feeling o( hostihty ran so high that Dingaan prohibited traders 
from onlering Zululand. An invasion of Natal was spokea of by 
the Znlns, and was so sertonsly apprehended iu Natal that Captain 
Allen Giirdencr, formerly of the Royal Navy, wlio had come to 
Nntal aa a missionary to tbe Zulus, entered into a convention with 
Dingaan, whereby it was stipalated for tbe future to send back all 
fngitiYes from Zululand, Dingaan on his port slipulatiug not to put 
them to death. 

The first victims to this arrangement were a sou and several 
members of the family of Gomnne, Chief of the Umtetwas, uncle 
to Dingaan, and whuiio tribe bad been incorporated with the Zulus 
by Chaka. OomanQ was a gmlle, dignified, and noble old man. 
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greatlv bolovod by Iiis tribe, and highly respected by ail wlio knew 
him. Captitiii Gut-dcner himself took bftck Qomane'a fagittva 
children, imaginiiig that through his pcraonal iutoroessiou they 
vronld bo leniently treated by Diugaan, who had stipulated not to 
[>at thorn to death. A more dreadful fate, however, awaited them 
than execution. They were etatved to death before the eyes of 
Captain Uardoaer and their wretched oldfathor. Thus began and 
ended the convention for the extradition of refugees to Natal. 
None have since been returned to ZiUulaud. 

A short time after the occurrence just narrated, most of the 
whit« residents of Natal, accompanied by many of their native 
adherents, joined the Zulu army for the purpose of dislodging the 
SwsEiea from tliuir strongholds on the Pougolo, into which they 
hadretre&ted fioiu the Zulu army, which at that time had no fire- 
arms. This co-oi»eration and the return of Gomane's son so 
satisfioil Diugaon that the previous ill-foi:Iiug was removed, more 
cspeoiaily as the Zulus, fearing to be sent back from Natal, sub- 
mitted to he butchered at home without any attempt to escape. 

In 1883, the Bulch emigrants, nudsr Ketief and Moritz, came to 
Natal, and Retief with eighty of his men proceeded to Ungun- 
gondloo, the residence of Dingoau, with a view of obtaining a 
cession of the depopidated and unoccupied country between the 
Tugcla and the Umzimkulu. 

Eveiything waa arranged to the entire satisfaction of Belief and 
hid party, and a written treaty was entered into by which the 
vacant conntry was ceded to the Datch ; but on the day on which 
they were to depart, and while taking leave of the King, tbey were 
snrroiuided and killed, not one of them escaping. 

This treachery on tJie part of Diugaan was coolly and dehberately 
planned, and to throw Belief and his party off their guard, dances, 
parades, and other pageants were ordered for the entertainment of 
Ms gneeta. 

Immediately after the massacre of Retief aud his party Bingnan 
ordered out his army to cxt«nniuate the Boers in their camp under 
the Urakensberg. At several of thei^e camps, men, women, and 
children were soritrised and bntehered in the dead of night ; bat as 
day dawned the Boers began to rally, they beat off the Zulus, who, 
armed only with assegais, iu the open country could not touch the 
Boers, armed with rifles and on horaebock. 

Thomas Hohatead, one of the original Natal settlors, who acted as 
interpreter foir Betief, and who was a favourite with Diugaan, fell 
with Rotief, though Dingaan witdied liis life to be spared. 

The luurdtr of U»Utt^ induced the Natal eottlor.i to doclare 
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vai agtiiust tUe Zulna, and they made a raid into Znlulaud while 
the Zalus were engaged with the Boers. Tbia raid having resulted 
in the capture of a number of cattle, without losa of hfe on the 
Bide of Natal, another and a larger expedition was organieed. 
This expedition crossed the Tagcia at Tooke's Drift, and hetug met 
by the two Zulu regimeutB quartered in that neighbourhood, the 
Natal party was routed with great slaughter, moat of the original 
eettlera falling by the hands of the Zulus. 

After the repulse of the Zulu army from the Dutch emigrant 
campa, Panda, who lived in the south-western border of Zululoud, 
fled to Natal, accompanied by a number of Zulus, and the three 
leglments that guarded the lower Tugela, and in the beginning of 
1810, tlie Boers having with the assistance of Panda finally con- 
quered and broken up the Zulu army, Dingaau with the remnant 
of his troops fled towards Swazieland, where he and Nolela, his 
commander-in-chief, were assassinated by their own people. 

After the breakbg np of Dingaau's army, Panda recrossed the 
Tngela, leaving in the Colony of Natal many of the people who 
Drigiimlly accompanied liim, and was by the Dut«h proclaimed 
King of the Zulus. 

Though mild and merciful as compared with Chaka, Dingaan. 
and Ketshwayo, even Pauda appears not to have been overscrupu- 
lous in regard to taking human life, for shortly after his accession 
to power he put to death all the leading men who had accompanied 
Titm in his flight to Natal, as trattora to their King, asserting that 
as they bad been faithless to Dlugaan in his fallen fortunes, so 
they might be to his euccGsaor, while all tlioae who had adhered to 
Dingiian wore taken into favour, and Masipula, an active and 
able man, who held the office of chief steward to Dingaau, was 
promoted to bo Panda's prime minister. 

Twonty-two years since (1866) Ketshwayo, being dcsiroua of 
assuming the supremo authority, demanded that Panda should 
name his successor. The King, enfeebled by age and sickness, and 
probably fearing to incur the displeasure and vengeance of his own 
Bona, decUncd to name his snccessor; but replied that, with the 
Znlus, the strongest was King. A civil war, to which Panda had 
thus tacitly given his consent, ensued ; several pitched battles took 
place, and eventually Umbnlazie, Ketshwayo's rival brother, was 
defcalod, his adherents were everywhere pursued and hunted down, 
and though suing for peace ond submitting to the conqueror, were 
butchered in cold blood whenever they were found, 3,000 of them 
being killed. 

Umbulasic himself is said to have fallen, but as no one appears 
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to know where, or to Imve seen tlio corpse, it was tliereforo 
nicaoured, and it is bUU believed by some, Uiat ho bad escaped. 
Tliree of Umbulnzio'e brothers escaped into Natal ; one has since 
(lied, but Umkimga and Sikota are slill in this Colony, white 
Umtouga, another brother, is iu the Transvaal. This inau is said 
to have been Panda's favonrite eon, and that he would havo been 
nomiDaled by Piuida as his snccessor had ho be^n Iree to follow 
tiis own inclination . 

In 1872 Panda died, and Eetshwayo, no doubt fearing Icet his 
Lrotlti-rs should be recognised by us and the Transvaal, moreover 
as there was no sbsolnte certain^ of the death of Umbulazie, 
Kelsliwayo sought to secure the snpport of the Natal Government 
as well as that of the TraoBvaal Bepublic, and sent to both re- 
questing them to instal him as King of the Zulus, and the Natal 
Government appointed Sir Theopbilus Shepstone, then Secretary 
for Native Affairs, to instal Ketshwayo. 

Before crossing the Tugcia t-o perform Uie ceremony of instal- 
laliou, Mr. Shepstone sent to inform Ectshwayo and the Zulu 
nobles that the courtesy and condescension of the Natal Qovem- 
dent in sending to instal Ketshwayo were not to be stained by one 
drop of blood, and that should anyone be adjudged to die for any 
political offence during the preseuce of Kfr. Shepstone in the Zulu 
conutrj', such sentence should not be carried out till the charges 
and evidence had been submitted to him, otherwise he would refuse 
to proceed to the installation. 

Un arriving at the residence of Eetshwnyo, and before proceeding 
to the ccri'mouy of inEtallation, Ketshwayo publicly agreed that 
the indiscriminate shedding of blood should cease in Zululand, 
that no Zulu should be condemned without open trial and public 
examination of witnesses, and that no exeoation should take place 
without the knowledge and sanction of the King. 

At the time that Ketshwayo was making these promises, on 
notwithstanding the order of Mr. Shepstone that no drop of blood 
ahonld stain bis mission, Ketfhwayo'a right hand was red with the 
blood of Hasipnla, his late father's prime minister, and as if to 
stamp the bollowness and falsity of all his engagements his corona- 
tion is inangurated with a He, and he informs Sdr. Shepstone that 
Masipula had died suddenly four days previously, intimation 
having been made tlie day before that Masipula was ill, whereas 
he had been executed by the order of Ketshwayo, simply because 
he had faithfully served Dingoau and Panda. This murder, like 
the many others of which this King by our installation has been 
pnlty, might, if they had happened in the days of his father, have 
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been allowed to pass \s'itIiout notice, bat ho lias now made as 
parties to Lis atrocities. No goouer bad be obtained ooi- formal 
recognition of liis position, amid the thunder of artillery aud the 
Boond of trumpets, and no sooner bad Mr. fibepstone turned 
bis back upon Zululand, than the Zulu King cast Lis engagements 
to the windii, murders were coutiatted, and the mi^siou Etatiuus 
wliicL had been befriended during Lis father's lifetime were b» 
persecuted and tormented that the converts were scattered, and no 
mifisionarj in now in Zululnnd. AVitb such a King no promise is 
t^acred, and no conditions binding. 

While professing friendship to us, Ketshwayo's support and 
couutenunce ai'e found on the side of our enemies. Between 
Uoshesb and Panda friendly relationships bad long esisteil. 
Shortly after the surrender of Laugalibalele to ua by Molapo, 
Moshesh's second sou iu rank, Molapo, as in the days of his 
father and the days of Ketshwayo's father, scut an embassy to 
Ketshwayo to condole with him on the death of Panda, and to 
congratulate him on his accesdon 1 j the Zulu sovereiguty. 

Molapo's messengers were not permitted to approach Ketshwayo. 
He directed that they should be driven back with indignity from 
the borders of Zululand, from n'heuce thetr advance had been 
announced, and tbey were directed to inform Molapo that he had 
made himself a traitor to the coloured races by surrendering 
Langalibalele to tbe white men, and that for this act Ketshwayo 
would be avenged upon him. This was about a year after his 
installation by us, and while he was pri>fessiug tbe greatest 
friendship towards us. 

The falsehood of tbe Zulu King with regard to lUe Utrecht land 
question is quite on a par with hiu other actions. After mislead- 
ing the Natal Government upon tbe merits of the case, it is hot 
discovered, on the dearest qnd most incontrovertible proof, that a 
formal cession was made of this disputed land by Pondn to tbe 
Tr&nsvaal Republic ; and this cession is by no means an unreason- 
able or unlikely action, for Panda, remembering the kindness he 
hod received from tbe Dutch when he was in eide in theh midst, 
would not have hesitated to grant them a strip of land up to that 
time unoccupied by tbo Zulus. 

But to descend from great matters to small ones, tbe duplicity 
of the Zidn King has recently been illustrated in his transaction 
with Advocate Colenso and Dr. Sniitb, whom be had nominated 
as bia representatives with the Natal Government Some difficulties 
appear to have been raised in this matter by the Natal Govern- 
ment, and instead of Ketshwayo wlthdrawiug from tUo position 
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in an honert masaer, or even defondiog it, if lio thought Qt, he 
EimpI; repudiates the whole troasactton, and denies gvlt hiLving 
made tlie proposals to Advocate Coleuso aud Dr. Smitli, whild 
there can be no donbt that the propoaal was aotually made. 

Wo have also the ontrage in Transvaal, now BritUh territory, 
by Umbehni. It is true that Ketaiiwayo professed to dieapprove 
of th« act, and eaid wo might punish Umbelini, but he had then 
taken refuge in Zutulond, and with the few armed men then at our 
dispoBftl it would have bei^ii madness to send a force into the Zulu 
country, as it would have been resisted. 

If Eetohwayo dtsnpproTed of Umbelint's act, it remained with 
him either to punish the offender, or to hand him orer to the 
Transvaal authorities to be dealt with by thorn. 

la addition to Umbclini's case we have the recent atrocity 
wherein two women, connected with the Zulu Chief Sirayo, wero 
forcibly tak^n out of this Colony and brutally murdered almost 
before our eyes. 

It may be said that these outrages were committed against the 
wish or without the sanction of Eetshwayo ; if so they indicate the 
sentimentB of the Zulu people, and show that they desire to coma 
to a mptore with us, and if this be so, whatever may be done to 
stare off difficulties or obtain a settlement of special cases, the evil 
still remains, and in spite of all we do, or Eetsbwayo may do, other 
acts will happen and bncg about a rnptnre. 

In conclusion, I may rL'mark that Eetshwayo'a hand baa been 
clearly traced in our recent troubles on the Capo frontier, as well 
as in the Transvaal. 

In July or August, 1877, Umquikela wrote to tlio High Com- 
missioner, expressing his willingness to obey the decision of his 
Excellency in regard to the snrrender of the murderers in Iha 
matter of Bomfuland ; at the same time Sikukuui was cheerfully 
paying his war indemnify to the Transvaal Government, Eetsh- 
wayo, however, appears upon the scene, and mutters are changed. 
To Umqoikela a dupntation is sent, and from information received 
it appears that tho mission was for the establishment of friendly 
relationships with the Pondos, with a promise of aid ham Ketsh- 
wayo in oara the Poudos should come Into conflict with us, and it 
was further reported that the Pondos had been urged to comply 
with none of oar dcmsmb. 

After the deputation had been in Pondoland for about threo 
montha, Dmiinilicla having reported nothuag to us regarding 
KeUbwayo'a mtaugct, I, by direotion of the High Commissioner. 
wrote to Dmixatkela to inform him of what we had heard, express- 
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ing aurpriae that ho slionld receive sncli overtures from tlie Zulus, 
who till our inten-ention had destroyed tlie PoiidoB, and would do 
so again did we permit it. Umquikela denied that Ectshwnyo had 
sent any overtures hostile to us, but that Ketshwayo'ii mcBsetigers 
had simply been sent to beg for dogs and skins. 

This may have been the pretest, but it is by no moans likely 
that it was the trud object of the missiou, which was prolonged for 
three or four months. At any rate, during the stay of Eetshwayo'a 
messenger, TJmquikela, notwithstanding the promise contained in' 
his letter to the High Commissioner, absolutely refused to sur- 
render the murderers who had fled from justice, and who were 
then in his country. At the time Creli, who had personally been 
opposed to taking up arms against the Government, suddenly 
changed his policy, and hod the war-paint placed upon his fore- 
head, for it was said the Zulus were coming to aid the Kafirs, and 
to within a very recent period Galekas and Gaikas hoped to obtain 
aid from this source. 

In the Transvaal at the same time the same influences were 
Tisible. As has already been remarked, Sikukuni was cheerfully 
paying his war indemnity, but having received a deputation from 
Ketshwayo, with the present of 100 oseu, Sikukuni suddenly 
changed his course of action, the payment of the war indemnity 
eeased, and from thence began the troubles which have led to the 
present position in the Transvaal, and for this Ketshwayo Ls 
directly responsible. 

Whether or not he may be regarded as being directly responaibla 
for our troubles in Griqualand West is not clear, but there is no 
doubt that whether by Ketshwayo's sanction or not the tribes in 
Griqualond West counted on the support of the Zulus before they 
took up arms against the Government. 

At present the Zulus are a standing menace to ns ; their influence 
is felt by the tribes from the Zambesi to the mouth of the Orange 
Biver, and so long as they are in a position to exercise this in- 
fluence, the peace of the tribes around ns aud in our midst rests 
on n most unstable foundation. 

No treaty obligation can be binding on such a perfidious race as 
the Zulus, ruled by a treacherous and bloodthiisty sovereign like 
Ketshwayo. Our future safety, as well as the voice of hnmomty, de- 
mand that the power of the Znlns should be broken, and that llie in- 
nocent blood wbigh is daily shed upon our bordersshould cease to flow. 

The only guarantee which we can have for the securing of peace, 
short of hreakuig np the Zulu power, ia the maintenance of so large 

force on their front as the Imperial Government could not keep up 
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!oaLh Africa maintain. Wo have now sauli a force at our ilisposal, 
we will never agaio have it. In its presenoe Ketithwayo may 
promise to abide by an; conditions we may name with the full 
determination of breaking through tliem as soon as our forces are 
withdrawn, and sbould wo withdraw without breaking up the power 
of Ketshwayo, our positiou in South Africa will bo worse tlian ever 
it luw been before. Ectshwayo's high prestige will bo raised still 
bighor. It will be imagined that wo liave raised n large force to 
attack him and then feared to do so, and the effect upon liim will 
be to Dikke him more overbearing than ever. 

Even though the peace of South A&ica wore not endangered by 
the attitude of the Zulus, even though we ourselves were not in 
jeopardy, wc have a right to interfere ; that right has not been 
sought by us ; the Zulus voluntarily and publicly applied for it, 
they acknowletlged their subordination to as when they solicited 
the installation of their King by ue ; we accepted the positiou. To 
gain their ends they agreed to certain couditions, and though no 
doubt Ketshwayo agreed to their stipulations with the determina- 
tion to 'observe none of them, this does not alter our position, and 
leaving out of the question the other points at issue between us 
and the Zulus, we have full right to insist on tlio strictest fulfil, 
meut of the obligations andertaken, and wliich were the price paid 
for onr support and countenance, and to enforce them, if need be, 
by the sword. 

The time has arrived for decisive action, we will never again have 
80 favoarable an opportunity as the present ; if it is lost, sooner or 
later vo will be taken at a disadvantage. 

(Signed) C. Bbownlcb, 

Besidcut Commiasiouer Native Affairs, Cape Colony. 



UnCTK ty Uia Exeellencij Sib Hknby Bulwbb, Liiiiitiiant-Horernor 

nf ytUal, on tiiB Babtle Fbkbk's Vltimulum. 
I lUTz read and considered with attention the Minute of his 
Exeetloucy the High Commissioner, dated the 18th inst., regarding 
the terms to be proposed to the Zulu King, after the delivery of the 
award in the matters of the disputed boundary qnestion, in connec- 
tion with oertain other matters in dispute or in question between us 
and the Znlus, and more particularly in connection witli the future 
relations between the British Government and the Zulu King and 
people, and with the fntore condition of government in the Zulu 
country. 
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2. I bug Icavo lo Gxprass my concuiTeuoe generally Ju tlie coD> 
cliuions of the Higli Commissiouer, aud iu tlie terms which his 
Excelleucy propoaca to lay ilown. 

8. Two of tlie demand:! wliiuli it ia proposod to make upon the 
Zulu King relate to tbe outrage by Sirayo's sous oommitted in 
August last iu Natal territory, aud to the act of interference by 
certaiu Zulus with MossieurB Smith and Deighton whilst inepeoting 
one of tbe drifts on the Border Biver in the course of tbo month 
following. 

4. These being offences committed by individual Zulu subjects, 
either ou Natal territory or iu respect of British sulijeets, and beiug 
incidental to tbe situation between the two cooutrica wliicb are 
neighbouring to one another, form, in ordinary course, on accoont 
of the relatioDB hitherto subsisting between the two countries, the 
embject of arrangement or adjustment of an ordinary nature. The 
demands to be made concerning them are, therefore, I think, to be 
clearly dietingniEbed from tbe other demands which it is proposed 
to make, which arc not demands of an ordinary nature, but of an 
esceptiontil character, raising, as they do, important questions 
regarding tbe future relations between British anthority and tbe Zulu 
Government, and regarding the whole Zulu system of govermnont. 

6. On both the particular cases above named, as constituting the 
Bubjeet for demands on our part for due reparation, I have expressed 
my views iu zay memorandum of the 18th instant, and I have no 
fOrther observations to make respecting them, except to suggest a 
question whether tbe interference with Messieurs Smith and 
Deighton can be strictly described as a violation of British terri- 
tory. The interference, it would seem, took place on the very 
border line, in tbe bed of the boundary river, and the Zulus 
who interfered, interfered on tbe ground that Messieurs Smith and 
Deighton were in Zulu territory, and no doubt they supposed this 
was the case. The difference, however, is perhaps hardly worth 
naming. The real offence, 1 assume, was an iuterfercuce with 
two British subjects, and it is of no great moment whether it 
happened just within tbe Natal border or ju«>t within the Zulu 
border. It was au interference that arose out of osceptional 
causes, and some allowance should, I think, be made under the 
circumstftuoes for those who interfered ; but it was an interference 
that onght not to have taken place, and cannot he passed over 
nltogether, and I apprehend that what bis Excellency will consider 
neoettsary ia the imposition of a lino just sufficient to mark the 
fitct that tbe act of interference was an not of offence, and to show 
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rO. Tbo other and tlic mora imporlajit demandB concern the 
fdture obBciraiicQ by the King of the promises of good goveruiueat 
ms.de at his coroDation or installation in 1873 : tlie abolition of the 
existing military flystem, tho cstabUakmont of a British Itesideacj 
in the Znlu country, and tho futuro protoctiou of misaionarics nud 
of tlicir native converts in that coantry. 
They are dctnanda xt-hioh raise new qtieatIon)i, and questions of 
great gravity, invohing very important isaues, for tliey tonoh the 
wliole Bysteni of Znlu government and polity, and propose to effect 
an alteration nhich will rovolnt ionise that system. 
7. Tbe British GoTernment has, in the Colony of Natal, been 
placed side by side with tbe Znlu nation for over thirty years , and 
it has never yet attempted to regulate its relations with tbe Zulua, 
nor to interfere, except by way of counsel and advice, in the 
Zulu government and system. The part taken hy the Natal 
Uovernmont in the installation of tbe present Zulu King marks a 
certain doparture froai the proviona policy, but no practical hold 
was then established, either upon tbe King or upon tbe nation, nor 
was any attempt made to establish one. 

8. But whatever may have been done or not done hitherto, it 
must be admitted that the time has now come for placing the 
relations between the Zulus and tho British Government upon some 
more decided and more satisfactory footing. For, assume that 
all the questions now in dispute or at immediate issue can be 
settled. — oud I think they are capable of settlement; assame that 
tlie decision in the bonndary question is accepted ; that every 
posaihlo question of boundary is set at rest ; that the sons of 
Sirayo and others concerned in the outrage in Natal territory in 
August la^l are given up to this Government ; and that all exist- 
ing minor cases of difference are removed ; — the state of the Zulu 
nation will remain as unsatisfactory as ever, and the conditions of 
tbe country as pcrilons to the peace of South Africa as they now 
are. 

9. The eom^e of events during the last two years has so altered 
the position of British authority in South Attica, it has ao molti- 
plied otir responsibility, and tbe political and the military sitoatioss 
have become such, that tbe relations of tbe Zulu Gorcrmnent with 
us, and tbo condition of the Zuln eonntry, can no longer with 
safety be left as they arc. 

It has now become a matter of positive necessity to do some- 
thing. 

10. I fully concur hi the views of his Excellency the High Com- 
r that wo have the right and that we are bound to interfere 
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in the goverament of the Znla country, both for the s&tety of the 
British countries in tho neiglibourhood, and for the safety of tha 
Zulu people themselves. 

H. I do not feci sure, indeed, as to the grounds upon which it 
can be said that the Zulu King is not an independent sovereign. 
His independence haa not been called in quefition before ; ftnd» 
though the request sent to the Natal Government in 1873 partook 
of the nature of an act of BubnuBsion, and though the part taken 
by the Natal Government in the formal inetallation of Eetsh- 
wayo may be looked upon as an act by which his position aa 
an independent Boveveign was qualified, yet the Government 
of Natal appears never to have so rcRardod the act, or to havo 
held that it conferred any right to assert authority over him ; 
and Sir T. Shepstono, who took the principal part in the act of 
installation, evidently did not consider that any positive or 
technical relation had been established between us and the Zulu 
King. 

12. But, setting aside the question of independence, the part 
taken by the Natal Qovemment at the coronation of Ketshwayo 
(assuming always that there wils a due and formal representation 
of the British Government), the distinct promises regarding tha 
better government of the Zulu people then made or accepted by 
the Zulu King, and openly proclaimed by Sir T. Shepstone before 
the nation, are circumstancea which, if we regard them, as I think 
we must regard them, as binding, our good faith and honour entail 
apon us an absolute obligation to interfere on behalf of the Zulu 
people to Bocare for them that measure of good government which 
we undertook to promise for them, just as the safety and security 
of British territory, and of British subjects outaido the Zulu 
country, estabUsh a right to interfere on their account so far as it 
may be neceaaary to do so. 

18. There can be no qaestion, therefore, as to the right of inter- 
ference to such extent as is necessary to secure the objeots in view, 
namely, the better government of the Zulu people and the securi^ 
of British territory from constant danger. 

14. In ihe measures proposed by the High Commissioner in his 
present Minute, his Excellency baa not gone, in my opinion, beyond 
vhat is necessary to secure those objects. 

IB. In requiring the abohtion of the Zulu military system as ib 
Is, the High Commissioner strikes at the root of all that is inosfc 
vidons and moat dangerous in the Zulu country. 

Nothing but the eventual complete abohtion of that system will, 
I think, suffice, though the offectual attainment of this object will 
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xeqiiire Bomo management ami careful attention ou our part for 
some Umo. 

10. Tiio abolition, aa (.■"""P'^sed by the High Commiaaionor, of 
tho role of compulsory celibacy, and of the system of controliaed 
regiments, will go for towards attaining the object. The whole r^> 
mmtal aystem, in fact, must be broken up, aud the abolitioa of the 
great military kraals must oUo bo on essontial condition. All tliis 
will bo matter for detail. 

17. The form of the demand to be made now, as I understand 
it will be, in the terms of the 2Sth and 26th paragraphs of his 
Excellency's Uiunte, a demand for the alteration or abolition of 
the present military system, and for the reduction of the army to 
such dimensions as shall bo considered by the Great Council of the 
Zulu nation and by tho British Government as sufficient to secure 
the internal peace of tho coontry. The necessity for the aboUtion 
of the centralised system of regiments and for the doing away with 
compulsory cchbacy is to be shown, and, in place of that system, 
it is to be proposed that every man shall be free to marry when he 
lileases, as in Natal, and that every Chief shall be under tho obliga* 
tion of supplying a fixed number of able-bodied men for the King's 
service In peaceful pursuits, to be called out whenever required for 
each purposes, but not for war unless with the special consent of 
the Great Council and of the British Government. 

Id. It will be a difficult matter, perhaps, to moke the exact 
nfttore of what is here intended sufficiently intelligible to the 
2alae. 

The proposed r*(i/ic[io« of the army will probably be mlsunder- 
Htood, and it will be no easy thing to axzange that the Chiefs, who 
have no ideas of numbers, shall furnish fised quotas of men to 
make np a total fixed number. It still leaves it also to be onder- 
fltood that there will be an army. 

~19. It might, perhaps, be better to lay down simply the 
(oUowing points, namely : — 

(1) Tho aboUtion of tbo existing military system. 

(2) The disbondmcnt of tho standing army. 
(S) The abolition of tlie great military kraals. 

(4) The right of tho Zulu people to settle down and live audio, 
tnrbed at tlieir own kraals. 

(5) Their obligation only to come ont for war when called npon 
to do so with tho consent of the Great Council and of tbo British 
Government, 

(6) The right of every Zulu to marry when be pteoBsa, tts in 
K»t«L 
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In ihia way tlie precise nature of what is required may, perhapv, 
be made more clear to the Zulu people. In any case the demands, 
at first, can hardly enter more into details, and the manner in 
which they are received will be au indication as to the mode to 
give effect to them should thoy be accepted, and to secure, aa muQlk 
as possible, their being carried out. 

20. That the King personally wQI not accept what 
about the army we may be pretty sure. If he does accept it, Uicd 
lie will do so only nudcr tlie pressure of the Chiefs and the people. 
But we cannot, perhaps, feel much better assarance about the 
reception by the Chiefs and the Council of the nation. Some, no 
doubt, will be favourably disposed to our representations, and the 
proposals to disband the army, to prevent it &om being called 
together at the caprice of the King, and to allow all men to marry 
when they choose, will certainly be welcomed by the population ab 
large. There will, however, in all probabihty be a division of 
opinion in the CounoH, and, as the King and those who are on hia, 
side may have the upper hand, it will be necessary for us to be 
prepared for the worst, and for the peremptory rejection of the 
demands. 

21. It is doubtful also if the proposed estabhshment of a British 
Resident in the Zulu country will meet with more favour from the 
King, and possibly there will be an imeasiness in the uiiud of the 
nation as to what is intended. It may, perhaps, be thought well to 
connect this demand more particularly with the assurances to be re- 
quired from the King regardingtbebotter government of the people, 

22. With respect to those assurances, some sort of definition v-ill 
be needed. The chief stress should be laid on the necessity of a 
fnll snd fair trial being given to every person before condemnation 
where the penalty is one touching hia life, and of the rule being 
observed by which no one shall be killed without the King's special 
sanction, which sanction cannot be given until after condemnation 
by trial, and until time has been given for an appeal to the Kmg. 
Some more definite scheme for such trials will have to bo laid down 
by and by ; but these are, in sum, the promises made in 1873, and 
the Resident will most appropriately be appointed for the purpose 
of taking care that these promises are kept in future, and that the 
new arrangements to bo made regarding the army and the liberty 
to be accorded to all Zulu subjects to marry are duly observed, aa 
well as to be the medium of communication between the British 
Government and the Zulu King, in the terms of paragraph 29 of 
tliQ High Commissioner's Minute. 

2H. The proposition regarding the missionaries will, perhaps, ba 
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equally disagreeable to the King and to the old Zulu conservative 
portion of the chief men. 

24. The terms here mentioned are terms which I think the 
British Oovemment has a right to make, and, if they are rejected, 
a right to insist upon. At the same time, whilst there are many 
in the nation who will regard them favourably and be prepared to 
accept them with welcome, if they come to understand them, and 
have time to comprehend what they intend, and that the establish- 
ment of a British Resident does not mean the annexation of the 
country or the imposition of taxes, yet to the King and to a large 
numbeor the propositions cannot but be obnoxious, and therefore we 
must not conceal from ourselves that the issue may be hostilities. 

In respect of the mode of conveying these terms, they should, I 
think, be set forth as conditions deemed by the British Oovemment 
absolutely necessary in consequence of the state of affairs in the 
Zulu country, and as such laid before the King and the councillors 
and the whole nation, for their due consideration. The proposals, 
however, are new, and aiming, as they do, at the root of the whole 
Zulu system of government, and being, as they are, for the good 
of the people, they are of an importance which deserves that they 
should be only known to and considered by the nation, and a period 
of fifteen days from the date of the delivery of the communications 
to the Zulu representatives at the Lower Tugela Drift will hardly 
be a sufficient time for this purpose. 

(Signed) Hbnbt Bulweb. 

Oovemment House, Maritzburg, Natal, 
November 29, 1878. 



Governor tlie Right Hon. Sib H. B. E. Fbebi, Bart, O.O.B., 
O.C.S.I., to th$ Right Hon. Bnt MichabTj &ioKa Bxaob, Bart., on 
our relaUom with the Zulus and neighbouring Native Tribes. 

High Oonmiissioner's Office, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Sib, December 14, 1878. 

In continuation of my Despatch of the 10th instant, on the 
military chances of avoiding a Zulu war, I have the honour to offer 
a few remarks on the belief, which I find many persons entertain, 
that it is impossible to improve our relations with neighbours like 
the Zulus by any process short of annexation ; that we must either 
permit the Zulus to continue their barbarous practices, just as we 
acquiesce in any European neighbour's harmless national pecu- 
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liruitles, or wc mugt auderUko tlie whole reupousibUity of goTeming 
them as a subject rnce by our own officers, enforcing our own lavs, 
that, in fact, oiir only choice is between lenving them entirely alone 
to govern themselves in their own way, or anneiing their territory 
to onrs. 

2. This Tiew seems to me a very serionsly erroneoaa one. 
Eiperienoe in every part of the world, but especially in India, 
proves that it is quite possiblo for a native and comparatively 
uncivilised power to co-exist alongside a European power, and to 
bo gradually raised by It to a higher stage of civilisation, without 
losing cither its individual existence, or such natural customs as 
are not inconsisteut with civilisntion. 

Bat it is undoubtedly necessary that the two powers should settle 
from the first which is to be the superior, and wliich is to be 
subordinate. 

This point settled, by a system of even-handed justice admin- 
istered to all alike without distinction of race or colour, natives 
And Europeans con Uvc together in peace aud harmony. But it is 
absolutely necessary that the Government which is civilised on 
Enropean principles should have the upper hand. I know of no 
instance in history when a native Government, ruling on native 
and uncIviUsed, as opposed to European aud civilised principles, 
has succeeded either in ruling European subjects or in preserving 
its own independence in the neighbourhood of a European power. 

8. ^\'hat happens when the attempt is made by an nnclvilised 
African potentate in these parts may be seen in many a tribe beyond 
our own border. The more determined the barbarian potentate is 
to isolate himself from all civilised influence, and thereby maintun 
his independence, the greater the temptation to the European 
visitor, bo he missionary, hunter, or trader, to make his way into 
the conalry, and there to follow his calling. Sometimes the miB< 
sionary, or the hunter, and the traveller or trader uses his oppor- 
lunily with good effect in the cause of oirihsalion and humanity, 
and then, sooner or later, comes the inevitable influence of the 
nearest civiUscd Government. 

4, The process is not much prolonged if the hunter or trader 
misuses his opportunities to corrupt the savage, or to estabUsh a 
selfish monopoly of Iratlo with his people ; sooner or later contact 
and collision with the neighbouring civilised admiuistration must 
ensue, and though the process may bo longer, the result is 
inevitably the same. 

fi. But it may be asked, " Need wo eare for what onr savage 
neighbours ars doing or plotting ? may wo not go our own way, 
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oolonising, moltiplying, prospering, and civilising, and, confident 
in our own strength, disregard the threatening aspect of our 
native neighbours ? Have we any right or duty to interfere with 
usages which, however distasteful or horrible to us, are preferred 
by them to our civilisation? what justification have we for 
meddling with them ?" 

6. In some parts of South Africa no doubt this question might 
be asked and answered as satisfactorily as the old question, '< Am 
I my brother's keeper? '* There are native communities in some 
situations in South Africa where the people might possibly be 
allowed for a long time to go on in their own barbarism without 
results dangerous to their European neighbours, and so far without 
giving their European neighbours any excuse for interfering with 
them on the grounds of self-preservation, but this cannot be said 
of the neighbourhood of the Zulus. Their continuance in bar* 
barism, enforced as it is by the system of their present ruler, is to 
us a standing menace. 

7. It is easy to say that during the past thirty years, while 
recovering from the prostration caused by Dingaan*8 defeat, and 
constantly weakened by the depletion of emigrants to Natal, the 
Zulus have rarely appeared to us as actively dangerous neighbours. 
Yet during the latter part of this period, men looking at the Zulus, 
from such different points of view as Sir George Grey, Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, all have agreed on the 
danger from Zulu aggression, and if any doubt could have existed 
as to the soundness of their judgment the events of the last twelve 
months have shown by acts of violence and bloodshed across our 
own border how slender would our protection be if we trusted ta 
Zulu justice or forbearance. 

8. "Is there no way,** it may be [asked, "by which we may 
avoid bringing the native and the European into close contact ? '* 

The experiment has been frequently tried and has always failed. 
We have repeatedly attempted to make a sort of Black Alsatia 
outside our own border where the Kafir Chiefs might harbour any ^ 
amount of barbarism from which those natives who preferred- 
civilisation might escape into our Colony. 

We can reckon in the frontier history of the Cape Colony at 
least four or five such attempts, and the history of our connection 
with the Zulus is little more than a thirty years' experiment of 
leaving the Zulus in an Alsatia of their own, without any direct 
attempt on our side to raise them from barbarism. 

9. In Natal, it is to be feared, and occasionally perhaps in the 
old Colony, we have not always escaped the danger of forming 
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emaller Alsatttis witbiu oar own territory. Except in extent, tbey 
ore nearly as dangerous as Alsatias outside our boundary. 

The result has always been exactly the same. The natives do 
not become loss barbarouB, but they heoomQ much more dangerous. 

Besides losing the Tcspeut and feai with which their first 
acquaintance with the white man inspired them, they acquire many 
eyil habits, some of the weapons and powers of the white mau ; 
But never, as far as I can learn, any disposition to forsake barbarism 
and adopt oivilisation, unless when directed, as in a few cases has 
been attempted, by some missionary, or other European who, like 
the missionary, is seeking more the advantage of the natives than 
his own profit. 

10. But in the case of missionaries the peculiar profession of the 
elevating agency almost preclndes political organisation, and the 
best the missionary can do siugle-hauded is to add bis infiuenco to 
that of the more oivihsod leaders of the tribe in inviting the nearest 
friendly civilised power to assume sovereignty ovor them. 

11. It is not difficult to account for tlie failure of any native tribe 
when left to itself to civilise itself as an independent native power. 
The more active and intelligent leaders of the tribe, who are most 
inclined to oivilisation and who would bo most useful, naturally 
fall off and leave their bai-bnrian Chief surrounded by parasites and 
flatterers, white as well as black, who for the most part lead him 
into courses destructive to his own health and inconsistout with tlio 
civilisation of his people. 

12. Sometimes, indeed, it has happened, as in Waterboer'a and 
Adam Kok's oases, that the Chief and his advisers got the length 
of inventing a travesty of a European Constitution. This of course 
is sufficient to alarm every civilised community in its neighhourbooJ. 
Tbe alarm may bo absurd, or, at least, premature ; but, looking to 
the entirely exotic oharacter of such Constitutions, and to the 
commanding position generally secured to the European who 
nndcrtakes to draw np and promote tba Constitution, it may he 
reasonably doubted whether the cause of civilisation would be 
promoted by allowing snch experiments to run their natural course 
without interference, 

18, But not only is the attempt to drive thi> natives into an 
Alsada of their own in itself dangerous to the peace end inimical 
totbecivilisationof the country; the practice, it cannot be doubted, 
ifl a serious impediment to industrial progress. 

14. The natives of the Kalir raoos seem everywhere capable of 
aa oUnoEt indefinite amotmt of improvement by education, whether 
moral, intcUeotunl, or material, in arts, Ao. ; even the uneducated 
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lower classes are well inclined to become the free labouring popula- 
tion of states which protect them. They are in this respect a 
great benefit, and a very decided advantage to European Colonies, 
which do not seem likely to prosper on this continent if restricted 
to exdusively white labour. I tiiink we can see in the experience 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and occasionally in the 
very large town commonages, where no natives are allowed to live, 
the evils inseparable from scarcity of native labour. 

15. Ihave discussed these questions at some length and under 
various aspects in the hope of assuring Her Majesty's Oovemment 
that it is not without due oonsid^ation I express my conviction 
that it is impossible to avert the very serious evil of war with 
Ketshwayo unless we can first settle whether he or Her Majesty's 
Oovenmient are to bear rule in these parts. 

That it is possible so to rule the Zulus through their own Chiefs 
that they shall be useful and peaceful neighbours I fully believe ; 
but I greatiy doubt its possibility through Ketshwayo. I need not 
in justification of this conviction enter at any lengtii on a history 
of Ketshwayo, or of his tendencies and policy, as shown since he 
has reigned supreme, nor attempt any description of his military 
system, as a reason for being convinced that he does not maintain 
it for any purpose consistent with peaceful relations with his 
neighbours. I have discussed that part of the question at sufficient 
length in the Despatch referred to at the beginning of this letter. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. B. £. Fberr, 
Governor and High Commissioner. 

The Right Hon. the Secretary of State. 
&c« &c. &c. 



Discussion. 



Sir HsMBT Barklt, Q.Q.M.G., who on rising was received with 
loud cheers, said : I am sure you will be all disposed to agree with 
me that Mr. Noble has increased the debt of gratitude which South 
Africa owed him for the excellent Handbook he published some time 
ago, by the valuable contribution which he has made to-night to 
our knowledge of that country, both with regard to the state of 
commercial affairs and the native question in his Paper just read. 
For some time past the affairs of South Africa have from various 
causes excited a good deal of attention in this country, and the 
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interest in tliem has, as we all know in the past week, been raised 
to a point of painful intensity by the news wliich liaB reached ns of 
the sad disfteter in Zululand. \\'hen I last had the houoni of 
addressing the Royal ColoniiU Institute in this room, I thought it 
my duty to express the hope that the question of the dispntei 
boundary witli the Zulus might meet with an amicable settlement, 
and that oar relations with Ketshwayo might continue on the same- 
footing that they formerly wore ; but, unfortunately, it seems to have 
proved impracticable to maintain peace. In saying this I feel bound 
to state that I believe there is no mau more averse to the shedding' 
of blood than Sir Bartle Frere ; and I am firmly convinoed in the 
steps he has taken that he was doing what seemed to him the best- 
for the security and welfare of the people of South Africa. 
(Applause.) However, war has ensued ; and it is difficult for UB- 
at this moment to estimate what its dimensions or duration will 
be, bnt no donbt eveutunlly the valour of our troops will Gobda& 
the whole of that country and break the power of Ketshwayo for- 
ever, a result which will be a great blessing for South Africa. 
(Hear, hear.) But however glorious or advantageous our futar& 
enccesses may be, of this I am quite sure, that they will never quite 
serve to efface the recollection of the sad tragedy which we have> 
now to deplore, (Hear, bear.) The courage and devotion of our 
soldiers have been extolled by the kaders of all pohtical parties io 
both Houses of ParHament in far more eloquent terms than I could 
employ ; but as I was personally acquainted with the greater number 
of those who fell on the sad occasion of the taking of the camp, I 
troflt I may be permitted to add a few words by way of tribute tt> 
their memory. In addressing the Royal Colonial Institute perhaps- 
it is not unnatural I should begin by alluding to the largo number- 
of oolomstB who have fallen in the contest. Some of their namo» 
have been imperfectly reported by the newspapers from the telegram 
received from the Cope ; and it is possibly on that acccunt that 
they have attracted comparatively httle notice ; but among them 
are numbered many whose deatli has spread woe tind grief in many 
a household, not only in Natal, but throughout the Cape Colony, 
mid those who have lost fathers, brothers, sons, or husbands. They 
diedwhileg&llantly performing their duty; although lost in war they 
were by profession men of peace. (Cheers.) Amongst those who 
have fallen 1 may pcrliaps mention that the veteran administrator 
of the Transvsal, Sir Theophilue Shcptone, will find on reaching 
Natal that he has lost a second eon in the service of liis country ; 
whiUt, by a fttrange fatality, another son of the late Colonial Sccro- 
Mi^or Erakiue, has, as in the Longahbalele outbreak, f«Uoa 
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by his Bide. It would be too long to speak of others, but perhaps. 
I may be permitted to say a few words with regard to the gallant 
24th Begiment, with whom I was, perhaps, better acquainted than 
most people, for it so happened that one battalion of that regiment 
was stationed at the Maoritias daring my goyemment out there^ 
and the other battalion was at the Gape during my administration, 
in that Ck)lony. I knew, therefore, all the officers and a great many 
of the men, whom I esteemed and regarded most highly. I have 
seen that regiment not only in garrison, but on service, when they 
were marchied up to the Diamond Fields to suppress the armed 
resistance to the established authorities there ; and I can truly say 
that, although they may not have added to their military laurels on 
that occasion, yet the shedding of blood was averted by their disci* 
pline and good conduct. It is sad to think that the bodies of so 
many of these gallant men are probably still lying unburied in the 
wilds of Zululand ; yet not, I venture to hope, even at this moment 
unavenged, for I fully believe that although Lord Chelmsford was. 
obliged to retire, owing to the loss of his ammunition and means o£ 
transport, that he will long before the reinforcements from this 
country reach him have resumed operations, and avenged the defeat 
which has been sustained by our arms in South Africa. It was not 
from want of men that he retired, for the whole of the 4th Begi* 
ment was still to come to the front, and the Cape Oovemment had 
raised no objection whatever to the movement of the 88th Regiment 
from King William's Town. And here I think it necessary to say 
one word with regard to the blame which has been thrown upon 
that Government for its apparent lukewarmnessinthis Zuluafiiair.. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to make such a charge* 
(Hear, hear.) I was at the Cape at the time of the Langalibalele 
outbreak, which was a much less serious affair; and I well 
remember the zeal with which the people of the Cape and the Exe* 
cntive then came forward to assist their brethren in Natal ; and I 
am sure it will be the same on this occasion, and that they will do> 
everything in their power, and beyond their power, to aid their 
fellow-colonists. (Hear, hear.) But if we consider the real state 
of the case we shall not be surprised if the people of Cape Town did 
not excite themselves beforehand. The inhabitants of a West-End. 
square if they heard there was a fire in the heart of the City, would 
not think it necessary to rush out to render personal assistance, 
especially if they knew the firemen and engines were on the spot,, 
although in the abstract they must be well aware that if the fire- 
were not extinguished their own property would be in danger. 
That I think was the natural feeling in Cape Town, 1,000 mile& 
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away from the Zulu border, that they couU regard with n 
oertain amount of indifference the controversy going on with 
Ketsliwayo, but when once the war bad broken out and their fellow- 
colonists were in need of nssistance, I honestly believe that they 
would not be bucknard iu affording them all the afisiatance in their 
power. (Hear, hear). I may say in reference to what has fallen 
from Mr. Noble about Confederation, that nobody ia mote ansiotia 
than I am to see a strong and united South Africa, but I do not 
believe that that, desired consummation will be accelerated by 
throwing unmerited' blame upon the people of the Cape Colony. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 beUeve a measure of Confederation wUl never be 
made to work successfully and be lasting anleas it be based npon 
the firm conviction of thoea immediately Interested that the arrange- 
ment ia expedient, and that its details arc regulated upon the true 
principles of justice and equity. lam sanguine myself that Con- 
federation will come about in its own good time, but it must be left 
to the people of South Africa themselves to bring it about in their 
own fashion. (Cheers.) I will not detain you any longer. I am 
euro you are all anxious to Hsi«n to tlie remarks of others who will 
follow, but I felt bound, knowing as I did Mr. Noble at the Cape 
for years, to bear testimony to the excellence of the Paper he has 
read to us to-night. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Horace Waixkk : I confess I stand np quite unprepared 
to speak to you, because I was not aware that I was to be called 
npon ; bnt still, like you, I find one has a heart full as well as a 
liead foil on such occasions as these, and tliereforo it cannot be snch 
a very difficult task to occupy a few moments. I trust, my Lord 
Duke, you will call ttie attention of this meeting to the very extra- 
ordinary fact that ever since telegraphs were invented — pcrbapsever 
fiiuoo we have been engaged with the wishes, the wants, the hopes 
and fears of our fellow-couutrymea dwelling at the ends of the earth 
— wo never wore broaght face to face with sueli a distressing dilemma 
in the modern history of England as that through wliich we are now 
passing. We have a network of telegraphs nearly all over the 
world, skimming news from every quarter once, if not twice, a day, 
wliich every person in the land can avail himself of at the price of a 
peiuiy ur twopence, aud yet \to are debarred through whole painful 
(lays from knowing what has occurred in the Cape Colonies since 
King Kotahwayo's force first fell upon our troops. I think to- 
oight, or at any moment even before I have concluded my observa- 
tions, we may have fre^ telegrams x^laoed in our hands for which 
we are craving ; but I would put it to this Institute whether such » 
state of things o* this utter nucertainty olraul ititclligenoe ought to 
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continue any longer. (Hear, bear.) It must be perfectly evident 
to every man wbo values bis own country, and wbo knows tbe 
difficulties wbicb always confront a Government, be it beaded by 
Conservatives or Liberals, tbat, after all, tbe Government must, if 
it is to do any great tbing, and proceed to any large outlay of public 
money, receive its final impetus from public opinion. (Hear, bear.) 
Tben I would say, assembled as we are bere to-nigbt, it is perbaps 
a fortunate circumstance, because I know tbere are tbose present 
wbose anxieties, griefs, and bopes are very great. It is no ordinary 
meeting stirred by ordinary interest, but we bave many of us most 
agonising interests at beart wbicb bave baunted us day and nigbt 
since tbe news of our defeat came bome. Tben let it go fortb as a 
practical matter from tbis meeting to-nigbt tbat we are of one mind 
on tbis matter — tbat Soutb Africa must not be cut off any longer 
from telegrapbic communication witb England. (Hear, bear.) I 
would ask again tbat we be practical on tbis subject. I know I am 
permitted to address you to-nigbt because from force of circum- 
stances I bave been mixed up witb African affairs, and a great deal 
of tbat wbicb comes from travellers since I was in Africa passes 
under my notice. But tbis I would say witb reference to African 
telegraphs — do not let us at sudb a time as tbis try wbat I would 
call a hazardous experiment ; do not let us go tbrougfa disputes 
about expenditure wben time is so precious ; let us cast about and 
see wbat materials tbere are at our bands. Whilst advocating this, 
I am in a happy position, for I do not know one single director or 
''promoter** of one telegraph scheme or tbe other; therefore it 
gives me fortitude to speak on this subject ; and I would say — let 
our Government inquire and see if we cannot get a cable rapidly 
laid to the Gape ; and if we are told it is an expensive matter, let 
us all reply, ''This is not the moment for counting shillings 1*' 
(Hear, bear.) We must recollect that at the other end of the line, 
when it is extended to South Africa, there is a large network of 
telegraphs waiting to be connected with the mother-country, and 
tbis fact ought to stimulate us to make some nK>ve. I think it is a 
matter which must commend itself to everybody ; as *' good wine 
needs no bush,** so this cause can need but very few words. Nor 
will I say more upon it, because in the few minutes remaining to 
my credit I wish to add emphasis to that which tbe late Governor 
of tbe Cape has so nobly said on this occasion. If there is one 
thing which makes one feel inclined to lose temper more than 
another at this moment, it is to see the way in which people get 
drawn out into adventurous criticism, instead of waiting for more 
details we are not sufficiently inclined to wait for fresh news. I 
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cannot find worila to esprcsa my diognst at those who in tliia 
interval hcgia to throw mud at eucli a man aa Sir Bartle Frere. 
(Cheers.) I havo seen something of African difficultiea before I 
was a clergyman, and I have had to head men aud see grievous 
fights in Africa ; and when I knew that Sir Bartle Frere was going 
out to Africa, from my heart I sold, " Thank God that suoli a 
aeroifol man has been selected." (Hear, hear.) Theu, while we 
are awaiting for full particulars, ore those who should have some 
sense of right and justice to call his acts a blunder and to impeach 
liim ? Are we to fill our newspaper columns with onwholosoma 
phrases, aud to say that this great and good man, who was sent 
out there with the goodwill and hopes of the whole of this nation, 
1ms been of a sudden found wanting ? I, for one, do not believe it 
for one moment. (Hear, hoar.) I believe this, that if there ia 
anything of profit which accrues to a man in mature age, it ought 
to have accrued to him now when we tliink of his oxpcrieuce, liia 
knowledge, his Christianity, and nobility of mind throughout his 
life. Then, are we to suppose that because at this period of hia 
career ho is suddeuly confronted with a danger that ho is to lose 
hia head, to become a hard-heaited man, and to carry sword and 
destmotion where there was no necessity for it ? (Hear, hear.) 
Why, the very name of Bartle Frere is a guarantee that foresight 
and discretion, knowledge, wisdom, and understanding have been 
exerted to the utmost before a blow was struck. (Applause.) Yea, 
of this I am convinced, not only as a looker-on, but from on inti- 
mate knowledge of the man, and again I say, let those bide their 
bices in shame who have dared to bespatter his name with an un- 
merciful epithet. (Hear, hear.) I will add no more beyond this, 
that the whole British nation must be au Aborigines Frotectiou 
Society ; and the way to protect the aborigines is to protect them 
from themselves. When you have men like Ketshwayo^mcn who 
try to emulate Chaka in hia barbarity— then, I say, it is liigh time 
that wo who have been in contact with him so long should interfere. 
We have tried persaasion, we have held up before his face the 
eETects and advantages of civilisation. We have oudeavonred — for 
this has been done —to impress upon him the truths of Christianity, 
and he has been found wanting ; he has shaken the bloody sword 
in em faces, and declared ho will do as his forefathers have done. 
Then are wo to content oorselvcs by letting him do as he likes, 
because ve must not carry war into hie own country ? I beheva 
that everything is working together for good, aad although we 
lament the disaster which has token place, I yet bclievo this war is 
a remedial measure, aitd tliat Boutli Africa will, after it u over, ha 
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consolidated in itself, happier as a Colony, and a blessing to all 
the sorronnding tribes. (Cheers.) 

Sir James Anderson : I do not know why I should be called npon 
to speak to this Paper. It had not entered my head to do so ; bnt 
it may be of some interest when I say that I commanded the third 
vessel that ever went to Natal from this country with emigrants, 
imd that now I am in a position to take the liveliest interest pos- 
sible in connecting South Africa by telegraph. Mr. Waller said he 
did not know any promoter ; well, perhaps fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, he sees one now, because, if I have any vocation in life, it is 
that of promoting telegraphs to connect all tiie ends of the earth. 
Much has been said about a telegraph through the continent of 
Africa. I should like to say a few words as to what such telegraph- 
ing means. Telegraphy is not, as many people suppose, calculated 
to do much for civilisation. It is essentially in my opinion a com- 
mercial and political agent, and it is no use putting a line through 
a country where there are no commercial centres and where there 
are no communities producing anything. Telegraphing brings the 
producer and the consumer face to face more than anything else, 
and within the last ten years it has altered the commerce of the 
whole world. It is doing away with middle men ; it brings every 
man who has money at his banker's in a position to deal with the 
producer who has something to dispose of at any part of the world. 
Now in Central Africa there is nothing produced that the people 
themselves do not want, and if they do produce more than they 
want they must waste it, for there are no roads, canals, or highways 
to carry it to other centres, where it can be sold or bartered for 
anything else. Therefore a land line through a continent which 
produces nothing which you want — and if it did, they cannot give 
it to you for want of the means of transport--cannot tend to the 
extension of either civilisation or commerce. But all round the 
coasts of that great continent there are harbours and means of 
laying cable with perfect safety, and I venture to say such lines 
can be laid to South Africa and maintained for any number of 
years, because they can be laid in depths of 800 to 500 fathoms, 
and, if properly made, the risk of maintenance is not serious. If 
the cable is taken into all the seaports you gain two or three 
objects. You have the means of communication from one port to 
another, so that ships can know whether there is anything at any 
of the other ports to be carried, and so a Colony wiU spring up at 
each port, and will barter and sell to the natives in the interior 
such goods as they want for such articles as they can produce. 
Thus from all those ports will extend natural highways into the 
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mterior. And I venture to say lliat Uua country, which has been 
the greatest colouiBuig uation m the history of the world, has mado 
all its approaches from the Bca-board. The ocean is a free and 
international highway, and fay establishing comiutmication and 
trading facilities at as many points as possible round the shores of 
that vast continent, yon create a civilising influence at less cost, less 
risk, and infinitely more effectual thou con be established by any 
other system ; and until that in done, land lines through the conti- 
nent o»unot be of any oartlity utihty. I believe that land lines 
cannot be carried through the country except at the sacrifice of 
lives, and, in my opinion, at the sacrifice of many years of liEinl 
labour. (Hoax, hear.) Whereas I know tlmt we ore prepared at 
this moment to guarantee to connect Natal with Aden, which means 
with the whole world, by the middle or end of October, and that we 
could do it half way by the middle of July. That much we have it 
in onr power to do. (Cheers.) 

The Hon. Cecil Ashley : In the able and cxliaustivo Paper which 
Mr. Noble has read to us this evening ho has toaohed so completely 
on every pouit connected with South Africa that ho has loft nothing 
more to bring before you. I would, however, venture to say one 
word with reference to the last paragraph, in which he said that it 
reat«d now upon Great Britain to show that she appreciated her 
responsibility of defending that country agjynst the natives. I 
think the thrilling story of military daring of which we have all 
heard by telegram during the last fortnight must show to tlie world 
that the mother-country has not forgotten her responsiblhties in 
that respect ; and those brave soldiers who so nobly stood and 
fongbt to the bitter end will by their death have shown that we 
are prepared to defend our Oolonioa in every cUine. Nor will this 
btix of preparations which fills our Boyal arsenals, together with 
the large fleet of splendid transport ships now leaving our short's, 
bil to prove this also. Bat, in return for this, there rest^ a duty 
also on the Colonies, to show their gratitude to us and heartily to 
forward this great work of self-preservation as best tbey can. Nor 
do I for one instant doubt that they will do so. But, if I may say 
BO, the thing towards this end which struck me as most needed 
when I was in South Africa last year was the existence of a greater 
onity, of more pnbUc spirit and patriotism, so to speak, to knit the 
white men together in the presence of so overwhelming a population 
of the blacks. (Hear, hear.) Themostuuporlaatfiuestion. it cannot 
be denied, regarding the natives is how best to deal with and break 
np their tribal organisation, to discourage their skill in war, and so 
ensure the peace of the Colonies. This, I think, can only bo done 
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gradn&Iljr by a firm and condetcnt policy, which cnn oniy roeult 
irom more union, closer sj'mpatJiy, and n clearer uiKlcrgtauding 
between oU the States of BouUi Africa. (Uear, hear.) I hope Hub 
will bo attained before long. It seems to me that for ituch Con- 
federation a consistent nntlve policy, and, above all, greater 
rapidity of conunimication with the homo country, are the three 
great needs at tliis moment of South Africa. If there had been a 
tel(CT'^p)i ^ the Cape think how mnch of this anxiety would have 
been prevented, and possibly mnch of tiie difficulty. 1 think a 
cruel iojoetice is done by some of the criticism I see parsed upon 
the aetiona of men who are out there at this moment in positions 
of great and terrible responsibility. 'Wben a month elapses before 
any oommmucatioQ can bo made with the authorities at home, 
when events of momentous Importance are hourly ooGarring on the 
borders in the presence of a wild and savage population, how can 
we sitting here safely in our chairs in England presume to sit ia 
judgment on those out there ? We do not even know correotly 
what mny have occurred ; and thus we cannot possibly be judges of 
what was beat to meet the danger on the spot. And surely the past 
history of a man hke Sir Bartle Fr ere, one whose whole lire baa 
been spent In the scrvico of hia country, and who has ever been dis- 
tingfaished by his judgment, his ability, nud his high sense of duty, 
should have some weight in influencing the opinion of his country- 
men. Let ns, therefore, pass no judgment or censure until the 
whole case is before us. Etcmembor the peril they may be in now ; 
wedonotknowwhat we may hear at any moment. (Hear, hear.) In 
Katal there are 20,000 men, women, and childrcu. whites, and 240,000 
Kafirs, all of whom are mainly kept down by the firm belief in the 
invincibQity of the white man ; it is impossible but that the disaster 
which has overtaken our arras mnst shake our prestige for a time ; 
and althongb no doubt we shall be able to retrieve the pa!<t, yet for 
the moment there is a terrible danger tlint our people there may be 
engaged against overwhelming numbers in putting down insurrec- 
ti'JU. Let us then do aU we can to lessen their dangers, and to 
commence, resolve to leave no stoue unturned to hasten the com- 
idotion of telegraphic communication between thia comitry and 
tjouth Africa, thus forging an additional link to bind our Colonies to 
the mother- country. (AppLinse.) 

Sir Janx CooDK : I had not the slightest idea that I ishoutd be 
called upon to aay anytliing this evening, so many Cape colonists 
bfiing present. Bememberiug the admirable book descriptive of 
South Afrien pnbKihed by the reader some five years since, and 
bis historical work on Kuropcaa Hcttkmer.U\\«te,\wwR\'b'3ii.-oiSjt» 
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recently, I was quito prepared to hoar an able aad exhaustiro ' 
Paper; but I must say that tlie Paper lie baa given ua to-nigbt Iieib 
far exceeded my anticipations. (Hear, hear.) Tliero is one point 
Mr. Asliley has alluded to, and I do not tlilnk lie stated the case in 
its full bearing. He mentioned that it would take a month to com- 
municate from the Natal Government to the Home Government. 
That is true, but we muat remember that it would take another 
month, for any reply to go back, and therefore it vould be two 
months before thoso in authority in Natal could ascertain the views 
of the Home Government. I can fully corroborate many points 
touched upon in the Paper. I visited Soutli Africa about two years 
since ; my duty was to investigate certain matters with regard to 
the ports and the development of the commerce of the Colony by 
improving the harbours. The author has touched upon the question 
of coal. Now. there is steam coal of a most valuable quality in the 
Stormberg Bauge. Having beeu tried in one of my works, it was 
found to be equal to the very best South Wales steam ooals in 
every particular ; the facUity with which steam was generated, and 
other things, made it equal to the South Wales coals. The latter, 
however, cost delivered on the coast somewhere about fiOa. per ton, 
whereas the coal brought down from the Stormberg cost ns £6 fis, 
a ton — a very different affair. There is reason to believe and 
hope that this great difference in price will be altogether changed 
in course of time. (Hear, hear.) I cannot help thinking there is 
a little mistake in the Paper, that is, with regard to the value of 
the exports and imports of Soutli Africa. The author states that 
the total external commerce of the country, as represented by J 
exports and imports, reached about 17 millions sterling. That I I 
think is in excess of the facts, according to my recollection, and, I 
indeed, according to his own showing ; for further down he says 
that the importation amounted to 81 millions sterling in six years, 
that is, at the rate of say a little over 6 millions per annum, and 
almost 86 milliona sterling of exports iu the same period, or say 6 
millionB of exports per annum, making together 11 miUions, whereas 
he has previously stated them at 17 millions. He also touched 
opoa the injustice of the wiue duties, not that it is a matter 
that concerns myself personally, for I have been a wator-drinkor . 
lor about twenty years — (laughter) — but having heard so much of I 
it in the Colony, I am glad to find that he has called attention to 
it. The duly upon South African wines is absolutely prohibitive, 
and the colonists complain of the groat injustice of the large duty 
imposed upon their wines, which necessarily contain a great 
ancniit of spirit. I was much impressed at the time of my visit 
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with the great fatore which I believe to be in store for the Gape 
Colony, if attention is given in due time to the subject of irrigation. 
I am quite sure Sir Henry Barkly will bear me out in this, that the 
soil and the temperature of that Colony are equal to producing 
anything which can be conceived if only the land is properly treated 
by irrigation. There is an immense amount of rainfall in ordinary 
years ; the only thing wanted is that this rain should be stored, and 
the land freely irrigated in the proper season. Mr. Noble has said 
truly, that in that part of the Colony where irrigation has been 
introduced, the produce has been something like one hundred-and- 
fifty fold. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Patebson, of Port Elizabeth, said : I came here this 
evening, not certainly expecting myself to be called upon to address 
this meeting, but for the purpose of hearing what I knew would be 
a very admirable Paper on South Africa from my friend Mr. Noble. 
I know no one more qualified for the task than my friend, and I 
have listened with the greatest pleasure to his descriptions. I have 
listened with like pleasure, too, to the kind and generous things 
spoken by our former Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, of the Cape 
colonists in connection with the terrible disaster which has just 
occurred to our arms in the sister-Colony of Natal, and to the 
touching tribute which he paid to the worth and character of the 
l-24th Begiment. Now we may say no more. But while I have 
derived such pleasure from what I have heard here to-night, I have 
seen with pain elsewhere, in certain portions of the London press, 
the most cruel reflections cast upon the Cape colonists in connec- 
tion with this sad event — reflections as untrue as they are 
ungenerous, and surely most inopportune at the present time. In 
the leading journal of London the whole Cape colonists — as a people, 
not any particular faction— are charged with a selfishness as heart- 
less and 80 mean, that not even by such an event as the disaster at 
the Tugela would they be moved to stir a step to aid a sister- 
Colony so long as the disaster did not appear directly to threaten 
themselves. It would have been better for the reputation of the 
writer of that article if he had waited for the next telegrams which 
were to follow the first news, when he would have learned that no 
sooner was the sad news of the destruction of the brave 24th Regi- 
ment telegraphed to Cape Colony than public meetings were held in 
every leading town, and resolutions passed to hurry forward men 
and means to the front. (Hear, hear.) The widow who might have 
lost her husband was to be oared for, the child who might have lost 
its father looked after, and a spirit of the most enthnsiastio sympa- 
thy evoked which was ready to make any efibft and any sacrifice in 
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order to render nid wliere aid was knovn to be so ranoh needed. 
(Cheers.) And, as Sir Ucnry Barkly has no truly said, tliie was done 
in aOolony distant 1,000 miloa from the scene of danger and disaster. 
Nor hfts the London press contented itself with thus simply reviling 
the Cape colonists. A writer in the I>uily Xcin has been equally 
severe upon and unjust to our Governor there, Sir Baxtle Frcre, 
and picking out some little slips in the official wording of lus des- 
pntebeB, seeks to found thereupon charges of arbitrariness and 
higb-bandedncsB against him on which to hold hitn up to tli& ecom 
and condemnation of the British pahlic. Surely it would have been 
far more becoming in one pretending to lead public opinion here to 
have attempted, before penning such article, to have realised the I 
tremendous responsibilities attaching to the office of a High Com- ' 
missioner in Sooth Africa who sacceeded to such a state of things as 
that which Sir Bartlo Frera found on his arrival there. If he bad 
done so he would be less free in his unsparing criticisms. (Cheers ) 
I remember seeing Sir Bartle in Algoa Bay on his way to Natal ; 
and at the brief interview I then had with him I was deeply im- 
pressed with the almost overwhelming consciousness of responai- 
bility which in every word he uttered and in his whole manner he 
■bowed on that occasion. There he was virtually alone, with no one 
to counsel him, and called upon to deal almost single-handed witJt 
a problem the difQculty of whicb it would he almost impossible to 
exaggerate ; and when he enters upon its solution, and an untoward 
disaster occurs, for which I suppose few will say he is to be held 
responsible, idle scribblers at home, who know not what such res- 
ponsibility means, are ready to hound bim to the death, if I may so 
say, making no allovanoes. (Loud cheers.) The London press does 
no honour to itself and no good eeivice to South Africa by following 
such a course towards the Cape colonists or the High Com- 
miesioner in South Africa at such a time as the present. There is 
need for uuon and sympathy and co-operation among all parlies 
in the presence of snob a danger as that by which South Africa i« 
now threatened, and the effort of all patriotia minds should i>e, not 
to BOW division between colonists and those of the mother-country, 
but to try to make all of one mind, working to one common bene- 
Goeut end, and seeking thi^i in the spirit of trusting aUianoe. (Hear, 
beu.) There is more than sufliciont work for either party in South 
Africa, more than the culouista can do by themselves, more tbau 
even the Lnperial authorities without Colonial co-operation can do by 
themaelves, and the thing now to be aocomplisbed, what we should 
give ouimlves to this night, is, on effort to bring about co-operatton 
between the Impuial and Colonial uutliorities. Sir Ilvnry Darkly 
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Confederatiou Euglood must be a virttiitl memhor, Several gentle* 
men have dwell this oveulng ou the importanco of telegraphic 
communication with Bonth A&iua, that it may be made mora lui 
integral portion of the Kmpiro- WuU, telegraphia coimoction is 
good, but only u a means to on end. The end to be contemplated 
is that wherein England and the different Colonies in South diriea 
are ill to work t^thor until they have reared into suQicieDt 
■trangth a domioioa there which, as representing civilisatioUt wiQ 
at langlh be able to hold its own. To crush Eetshwayo is not the 
whole work to be done in South A&ica. That, with the forcosnow 
being sent out, will soon be done. But anoiher work hes behind this 
work of destroying — the work of reconstruction, and we may not 
wisely overlook this even at the present stage of proceedings. One 
word more by way of tribute to the memory of the brave men of 
the ^tli who have Allien so nobly doing thcii- duty to their Queen 
uid country in this onfortuuate war. Mout of them were personal 
trifiDdfi. I knew them intimately, and the more they were known 
the otore they were esteemed. No regiment, I believe, ever main- 
tained a higher character in South Africa than the 21th. Well 
did Sir Henry Borkly renurk on the high character and splendid 
discipline by which, without the ahedding of blood, they re-estab- 
lished order on the Diamond-fields, and their whole career was one 
of exemplary discipline. (Hear, hear.) It is sad to thmk of those 
brave ones gone, and that through snoh baptism of blood South 
Africa must enter upon its new and better life ; but let such be our 
hope, and in this faith let us all work in a way that such precious 
blood shall not appear to have been shed in vun. This is the result 
wo would all hope for, and if realised surely for ever in Bonth 
Africa, the regiment which with anoh devotion hae given its life 
to Moomplish it will ever henceforth in South A&ican aunnla be 
remembered as the 24th of blessed memory. {Loud applause.) 

Sir T. FowELL BcxTON, Bart ; I ahould be sorry to quit this 
room withoat adding my words of thanks to the writer of this 
Paper, for brmging before us so ably and forcibly hie picture of 
the Colony of Bonth Africa. I think it baa shown what a wealthy 
and powerful Colony it is, and is rapidly bccomlDg. I think it also 
■bowa that we ought not k. forget bow thoroughly he, representing 
hia <tffi«ial ooUcAgaes, feels the responsibili^ which rests upon them 
in roferwio* to their native iuhabitants and fellow-subjects. I 
think he has shown that Uiey are not forgetting Uia.v. x«»^uQ.%^^^^'^t 
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and I think we ought to thank liim for coming here to iufonn ns 
of it. (Hear, hear.) He has shown na that thej are ready to 
assist in their advance, to pay great attention to theii' needs, and 
not to Hpare any exiiense in their efforts to help them on. I think 
we ought alHO to acknowledge another point, that they do not merely 
confine their views to the natives within their own boundaries of 
the Cape Colony ; but that they feel the reBponBibilities and appre- 
ciate the trno wisdom of paying some attention and taking some 
interest in thoee beyond their borders. (Hear, hear.) I think it is 
important to see and remember that he ia speaking for liimself and 
his colleagnes — and that his fellow- subjects at the Cape thoroughly 
approve what appears to have been recently done on the frontiers of 
Natal. Strong expressions have been used in the discussions which 
have encceedcd his Paper ; but it seems to me that no soutenco 
which has been nsed more clearly describes the state of the case 
than one of the §entence3 which Mr. Noble used himself. I should 
hke to read it again. Speaking of the heavy cloud of danger which 
hung over the northern frontier of Natal, he says : " Colonisation, 
progress, and civiliBation could not long exist nnder such a state of 
things ; and Her Majesty's High Commissioner, Sir E&rtle Frere, 
charged with the solemn trust of pi-otecting Her Majesty's Bnliiij'ecte, 
had no alternative but to use the power placed at his disposal to 
secure the safety and future peace of Uer Majesty's doniiniona is 
South Africa, as well as of the Znlns and all the other neighbouring 
tribes and people." It appears to mc that that happily expresses 
the state of things, and I hope that what has been stated at tfaia 
meeting will encourage him to believe that that represents tho 
general feeling in England. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Donald Ccrbib, C.M.O. : I rejoice, my Lord Duke, that 1 
liAve the opportunity of bearing testimony to the admirable character 
of the paper which Mr. Noble has read. It is a clear statement of 
the position of matters in South Africa generally, and comprehen- 
sive with respect to the political, material, and commercial interests 
of that part of the British Empire. (Hear, hear.) I join with 
those who rt-gret that the public are not free to wait patiently for 
a calm consideration of all the circumstances connected with the 
present war in Znluland, and It was with some concern that, even 
in the lUpuI'luim i-Vnn^iiM* of Paris, it has been attributed to the 
people of th« Cape Colony that tliey have no interest in Natal, and 
wuuld not lift a finger to aEsiat tlie people there. Why, Uie people 
of the Capo Colony con fight their battles, as they have lately 
mIiowii, and they can pay the cost too ; they ore not selfish, for they 
bvn aent Maiataace to Natal, and yon will find they wUI send 
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more volnoteera still, besides iiUowiug Uio Imperial troops to be set 
free from Uis) Cape in this emergency. As an illustration of the 
publia Bpirit in the Cape Colony I may say that vhen sobsoriptions 
were got up here, Lord Carnarvon assisting me, for the sick and 
wounded in the Cape war, the money was not required, but paid 
back to the snbsoribers, the Capo Colony having provided amply 

I for the wives and orphans in that struggle. I should hko to have 
h«ard something from Sir John Coode in a practical way as to the 
port of Durban, in Natal, which he is now seeking to develop, and 
as to .Ugoa Bay. The traneporte from this country will leave in a ^_ 
few days ; a Urge number of horses are to be disembarked from ^H 
ships of great siae at Natal ; but they will have to anchor out ^H 
several miles from the shore, as only vessels of light draft of water ^H 
ctui cross the bar, drawing not over eight or nine feet of water. It ^H 
is quite possible the horses may require to be landed by swimming ^H 
Rflhoro ; anyway, by steamers or lighters of very hgbt draft. Every- ^H 
thing will depend upon the weather. Sir John Coodo can inform 
us of the progress made with the harbour works at Dnrban. The 
Natal people are to have a railway, to cost over a miUion sterling ; 
of what use will it be if there is no port ? On the subject of tele- 
graphic conunoui cation with South A&icn, I have sought to urge 
upon the Government, and to press upon the pubhc, the import- 
ance of cstabUahing speedy intercoorsc with England. And I anr 
gUd to assure you that we may certainly expect Her Majesty's 
Ministers will push for«'ard such an undertaking. Indeed, I am 
convinced that tliey will immediately complete the necessary 
arrangements. I would only add the expression of my hope that 
We are shortly to hear better news from Natal, I have no fear of 
the result. Wc know that the public feehng has been greatly 
stirred here, and that the coloaiste most be in a condition of deep 
concern ; bat the news ie now on the way to tell them that help 

will be forthcoming, and that the mother- country is sendlug forward 

effective aid. (Chcera.) ^H 

Sir John Coode : I was not aware that you desired that I should ^H 
say anything witli regard to the condition of the harbour at Na(&l. ^^M 
Tlie real tilatc of the matter is this : I vidled Natal two years ago la 
order to report upon it in accordance with instmctiona received from 
the Coloni^ Government In November loet I sent them a report, 
allowing the mode in which I considered Natal harbour should be 
dealt with. After considerable discussion that report was adopted ; 
but thera wan ft qoestiou as to which portion of the work should he 
duricd out in Uui flrat inatuioe, the means of th& OiVjc^ Nyaa^^'sc) 
limited ; uid all they dficidcd then vih& — «n^ «ft luc «a'V«x&v««^^« 
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np to this time — that tliey should adopt the recommendations I j 
made ; but the rat« of piogroas of tlie worka mnet depend on th» | 
rcBonrces of the Colony at dispoBal for them. With rp^rd to tha ^ 
diiBoulty of crossing the bar at the harl>otir. Mr, Donald Currie 
has rightly represented the fact that, in its present state, yon can- 
not safely calculate on getting in or ont with any craft drawing 
more than eight feet of water during ordinary conditions ; some- 
timeB there is less than that, and sometimes more ; it is really one I 
of the most changeable bars that I have over known. I knov I 
Bomething of bar-harbours in different parts of the world, and I am 
not aware of any single case where the changes are so rapid as at 
Port Natal. I may, perhaps, mention that I have been at the 
Admiralty this afternoon, in communication with the Director of 
TrADBportu, and have furnished him witli all the information 
at my dieposal with regard to the facilities which can bo obtained at 
Natal for the landing of troops and the condition of the bar. Some 
little anxiety has been expreaeed as to whether tlie period of the 
year at which onr troops are expected to arrive there will be favour- 
able or not. I have looked np etatifiticB, extending over several 
years, and I find there is very little to choose on an average of years 
between one montli and another, hut I am happy to say that, if 
there be any difference, the months of March and April are the two 
months when the bar is likely to be in quite as good, if not in a 
better, condition for the landing than any other months of the 
year. (Hear, hear.) 

The Noble CBAmuAK: Ladles and gontJemen, — I have now in 
yonr name to exiiress gratitude to Mr. Noble for his interesting 
Paper, not loss for what he has done directly liimself tlian for the 
most instmctiTe discussion of wliich his Ftipor has formed the text, 
and to which it has led. It would be diffiowlt at tliis honr to tonch 
all the interesting topics which hia Paper has given rise to. Per- 
haps to commence, I may mention that less important subject at 
present (when we are chiefly absorbed by snch grave questions as 
those contained in the late news we have received) of the Cape 
wises. I think it hss been unfortunate that the Government has not 
seen its vray to alter its iarifl with regard to the stronger wines, to 
pnt them more on a level with those of France ; I tliink it was pos- 
sible at one time for ns to have derived great advantage if we bad 
taken steps in that direction. I think we might at one time before 
the arbitration award was given by ittnrsltal MncMahoii with regard 
to Delagoa Bay, hrfore the chums of Portugal to the whole of tliat 
bay were decided by Ibe Uarsbal, wben, perhaps, Portugal might 
bsen intittccA to bare given np tbow chuma to ns had we been 
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inclined to have modified the tari£EB of oar wines. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps the moet important point touched on by speakers to-night 
is the sabjeot of a telegraph. I was much struck by what Sir James 
Anderson said, and I think his remarks worthy the attention of the 
Government ; and I have no doubt they have it before them, and 
will act upon it, and that is by adopting the line he suggests by the 
east coast, taking Aden as the starting point, that we could have the 
line in July half-way, and by October the whole line to Natal. I think 
that is a very remarkable point, and one which is strongly in favour 
of the line being taken in that direction, and I hope his suggestion 
has been adopted. But, as he said, the telegraph question is only 
important as the means to an end ; it will be useful to us now for 
military purposes, but the great object of the telegraph will be 
ultimately to solve the great question which this Institute has chiefly 
at heart, the union of the Empire. (Hear, hear.) It is one of the 
most essential links in the chain of our Empire, geographically speak- 
ing, and one which will do more to unite it, and prove to us 
the necessity for a more intimate union between different 
parts of the Empire. (Cheers.) But another argument in 
favour of a greater union of the Empire are those very events which 
are occurring now, and some of those disclaimers which have been 
made by different speakers here. Many speakers have disclaimed, 
and most justly, the imputations made upon the colonists of the 
Gape, that they were indifferent to the dangers threatening Natal, 
or their fellow-colonists there. I believe, as those speakers said, 
that those imputations are unjust — (cheers)— they are certainly un- 
just, as you know, with regard to us Englishmen at home 
who sympathise with Natal; and I believe that the inha- 
bitants of other Oolonies will equally sympathise with those 
in Natal ; and I only wish that the different portions of the 
Empire were so organised that they might bear their part, asl am 
sure they would cheerfully have done, of the war, so far as their 
means iriU allow it, in protecting the colonists in Natal, who are now 
exposed to such imminent dangers. I think it is an additional 
argument for the idea which we have always advocated here of 
confederation, and I hope that it may result in its being accom- 
plished. (Hear, hear.) I congratulate Mr. N<4)le in having read 
such an interesting Paper, which has led to such an instructive 
discussion. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Noble : Your Orace, I can only say it has afforded me much 
pleasure to put what I consider the simple bare facts of the present 
position of South Africa before the members of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, especially as I have found during the course of my short 
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visit to London that in many quarters considerable misconception 
exists as to the circumstances of that country. From the remarks 
which fell from the Hon. Cecil Ashley, I am sorry to find thai 
some of my observations have led him to think I consider Qxeat 
Britain to have failed in its duty towards the Oolony, in not having 
rendered su£Bicient military assistance, either during the past or at 
the present time. I assure you I did not intend to convey any- 
thing of the kind. What I wished to convey was, that Ghreat Britain 
and the colonists have neglected their duty in permitting large 
masses of the native races, living shoulder to shoulder with us, to 
grow up in ignorant barbarism, and that such a policy of negleot 
or indifference will, as sure as night follows day, be certain to 
reproduce evil. If we allow the native tribes, either within or 
beyond the borders of our Oolonies, to grow up without any of the 
civilising and educating influences which we enjoy, we may expect 
the next generation to be fighting us as the present is doing. (Hear, 
hear.) I might, as an instance of this, mention the case of Ereli 
and the Galeka tribe, who, after the cattle-killing delusion in 1857, 
were so broken up as to be quite submissive to any rules for their 
future conduct which we might have then thought proper to exiforce ; 
but we left them to themselves, and the result was they continued 
in barbarism and grew in strength, until they fancied they could 
again engage in war with us. At one time, too, the Zulu nation 
were so overcome (after the defeat of Dingaan), that they might 
have been brought under the influence of civilisation as easily as 
any child ; but we left them outside our border, and said, " We 
will have nothing to do with them ; *' and the consequence of our 
neglect at that time is the war and the terrible catastrophe which 
we all deplore now. (Hear.) The only other matter I need make 
any reference to is the remark of Sir J. Coode with regard to the 
commerce of the Oolony. The difference between the figures Sir 
John has referred to arises from the circumstance that in the one 
case the amount stated as the collective trade for the last six years 
applies only to the trade from the ports of the Gape Colony ; while 
the other amount given as the approximate estimate of the com- 
merce of the country, has reference to the aggregate trade of the 
whole of the South African possessions. (Applause.) 
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FTPTH ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
Si James's Hall, on Tuesday, the 18th of March, 1879. 

In the absence (in consequence of a domestic bereavement) of 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., Chairman of Council, 
the Bight Hon. Earl Granville, E.G., Vice-President, presided. 

The Minutes of the Fourth Ordinary General Meeting were read 
by the Hon. Seobetabt, and confirmed ; and the names of the 
following Fellows elected since the last meeting were announced: — 

John Noble, Esq. (Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, Cape Colony), 
Dr. Christian F. Castor (Gold Coast Colony), Clarence Cox, Esq. (New 
South Wales), the Right Hod. the Marquis of Hartington, M.P. ; Lord 
Conyers, Messrs. George Raid, F. W. Reid, Thomas Routledge, John 
Travers, Reginald T. Cocks, Thomas Daniel Hill, G. H. Chambers, A. G. 
Guillemard, J. P. Jameson (Gape Colony), Thomas Daly (British Guiana), 
George Qoin (Cape Colony), John Bmmmel (British Guiana), J. Wid- 
dington Shand (Mauritius), £. J. Eagles (British Guiana), J. M. 
Stokes, M.D. (New Zealand), £. Q. Dalton (British Guiana), R C. Want 
(New South Wales), J. Grice (Melbourne). 

The following donations of books, &c., presented to the Insti- 
tute since the last meeting, were announced: — 

By the Gk)Yemment of Canada : *' Parliamentary Papers and Blue Book.** 
The Ooremment of the Cape of Qood Hope : *' The Cape of Good Hope 
Directory for 1878." The Government of Natal : " Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council, 1878." The Government of New Zealand : 
" Parliamentary Debates, 1878.'' The Government of South Australia : 
''Acts of Parliament, 1878,'* *' South Australian Directory, 1879." The 
Government of Tasmania : " Waloh's Tasmanian Almanac, 1879." The 
Legislative Assembly of Quebec : '* Sessional Papers, VoL X., 1876," 
*' Journal of the Quebec Legislative Assembly, VoL XL, 1877-78," "Jour- 
nal of the Quebec Legislative Council, 1877-78." The Society of Arts 
'* Journal of the Society." The Boyal Geographical Society : *' Proceedings 
of the Society, VoL I, No. 8, 1879.'' The Victoria Institute i *' Journal of 
the Listitute, 1878-79.*' Royal Engineers' Listitute, Chatham : '< Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 7, VoL IL'' The Registrar-General of Queensland : 
" Statistics of the Colony of Queensland, 1877." Charles Todd, Esq., 
C.M.G. : ** Adelaide Observatory : Meteorological Observations, 1876-77.' 
H.E. Montgomerie, Esq. : *' American Constitntions, 1849," **The American 
PoUtician, 1842." A. E. Bateman, Esq. : ** Statistics of Canada." D. W- 
Rowse, Esq., Q.a : <* Episodes in oar Early History.'' W. H. Camp- 
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bell, Esq., LL.D.: ''The British Guiana Directory, 1879." Messrs. 
Dalgleish and Raid : " Bradshaw's Guide to New Zealand." W. West- 
garth, Esq. : " Waloh*s Tasmanian Almanac, 1879.*' H. H. Hayter, £sq.: 
** Statistical Register of Victoria, 1877, Part VII." Lieut.-Col. W. White ; 
(Ottawa), '* Parliamentary Papers and Reports of Canada, 1878.^ Geoxge 
Robertson, Esq. : '* The Melbourne Review, January, 1879.*' Dr. J. Chap- 
man : *' The Westminster Review, January, 1879. Samuel Deering, Esq. : 
*' The South Australian Directory, 1879.'' C. J. Peroival, Esq. : ** The 
Australanai, 1876-78, 5 vols. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; Right Hon. Lord Selbome, Sir Archibald Midhie, 
KC.M.G., Agent General for Victoria; Messrs. John Paterson (Port 
Elizabeth), S. Wm. Silver, Sir George Young, Bart. ; Captain J. C. R. 
Colomb, R.M.A.; Professor and Hon. Mrs. Tyndall. Messrs. Philip Capel 
Hanbury, J. D . Aguilar Samuda, M.P. ; Stephen Bourne, B. Archdeksn 
Cody (British Honduras), James A, Youl, G.M.G. ; D. 0. Da Costa (Burba, 
does), R. Mitchell, T. Risely Griffith, Colonial Secretary for Sierra Leone, 
Dr. John Rae ; Messrs. Alexander McArthur, M.P. ; Edward Jenkins, 
M.P. ; F. W. Ghesson, Jacob Montefiore, Justin McCarthy, Justin H. 
McCarthy, George Watt (New South Wales), W. Moore Bell, James 
Farmer, Sir John Coode, Captain Challis, Messrs. Wm. McCuUooh (Mel- 
bourne), A. W. L. Hemming, J. Ferguson (Ceylon), W. Stonehewer 
Cooper (F\ji), J. Gibson Starke (Jamaica), Alexander Hood (Victoria), L. 
Munro (Melbourne), William Walker, Sir George A. Amey (New Zealand) 
Eev. A. Styleman Herring. Dr. Ord; Messrs. J. Dennistoun Wood, F. W. 
Haddon (Melbourne), G. F. Watt, C. E. Peek, E. List, Captain F. W. Sea- 
field Grant (96th Regiment) ; Messrs. W. G. Lardner, W. Sherman Tomer, 
Henry Liggins, the Right Rev. Bishop Perry, D.D. (late of Melbourne) ; 
Messrs. P. N. Russell, Thomas Routledge, H. A. Jacques, George Wills, 
Arnold White (Ceylon), W. Brandford Griffith (Barbadoes), A. R. Campbell 
Johnston, George H. Chambers, John Sanderson, Alexander Tumbnll 
(Jamaica), W. Peterson (Victoria), S. Yardley, Donald Currie, C.M.G, ; A. 
J. Malmcolm, J. Henderson, Alexander Rivington, H. W. Freeland, Hon. 
C. N. Lawrence, G. Molineux, C. H. Broad, David Munro, F. K Round, N. 
Darnell Davis (British Guiana), V. A. Williamson, F. P. Labilliere, 
Horace Young (H. B. M.'s Consul, Bilbao), Frederick Young, Hon. See. ; 
Arthur J. L. Gk)rdon. C.M.G. ; the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen ; Hon. 
Lady Hamilton ; Viscount and Viscountess Cardwell ; General the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., M.P., and Lady Gk>rdon ; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Cooper, Mrs. Rate, Miss Margaret Rate, Mr. Alfred Domett, Mrs. Cooper, 
Mr. W. W. B. Beach, M.P. ; the Kight Hon. W. P. Adam. M.P. Sir Henry 
Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and Miss Barkly; Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., 
M.P. ; the Right Hon. Sir Robert Pbillimore and Lady Phillimore, Miss 
Lucy Phillimore, Mrs. and Misses Gooding, Mr. T. A. Wall, Civil Com- 
mandant (Sherbro*, West Africa), Miss Chalmers, Messrs. J. T. Edgecombe 
(Victoria), Sprott Boyd, John Barclay, Mrs. Dare (British Guiana), Mr. W. 
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Stent, Dr. Heinneman, Messn. E. Lempriere, G. D. Buckler, Miss J 
Clarke, Miss A. Clarke, Messrs. Chas. Solomon (Cape Town), Arthur 
Solomon (Cape Town), Edmund Halswell, Samuel McCuUoch (Vietoria), 
Colin McCulloch (Victoria), Mrs. W. L. CHalloran, Colonel Rocke and 
Mrs. Roche, Lieut. L. S. Dawson, R.N. (Fyi) ; Mrs. W. McCulloch, 
Messrs. A. B. Abraham, Charles £. Atkinson (Cape Colony), John Bell, 
James Bonwick, S. B. Browning (New Zealand), Mrs. Hugh Carlton (New 
Zealand), Messrs. Reginald T. Cocks, W. T. Deverell, James Dickson, H. 
A. Silyer, F. A. Owynne (Victoria), William Hemmant (Queensland), John 
S. Hm, Colonel W. Crossman, R.E., C.M.G. ; Dr. and Mrs. P. Sinclair 
Laing, Mr. and Mrs. Julius P. Jameson (Cape Colony), Messrs. Claude H. 
Long, M.A.; J. V. H. Irwin, M. B. Isaacs, Thomas Gibson Bowles, W. F. 
Lawrence, A. M. Lawrence, H. J. Le Cren, Henry A. Leishman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Anderson Low (New Zealand), Messrs. John MoConnell (British 
Guiana), William Grain, John Marshall, Thomas Massey, W. R MewburU) 
Arthur L. Muggeridge (New Zealand), J. B. Montefiore, Leslie 
J. Montefiore, Lady Nicolson (Fiji), Miss Paget, Mrs. Foster, Miss 
Palmer, Messrs. C. H. Cooper, Henry Goodliffe, C. T. Maud, Martin Kirby, 
Mrs. Gibson Starke, Miss Molineux, Mrs. John Hae, Mrs. RusseU, Mrs 
Rogerson, Messrs. Robert Pearce, J. A. Quinton, D. Watterston (Victoria), 
Paget Wade, Lady Maodonnell, Mr. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. T. Hunter-Grant 
(Canada), Miss Montefiore, Mr. A. F. Campbell-JohnsUm, Mrs. Campbell- 
Johnston, The Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Hon. Miss Palmer, Messrs. Joseph 
Bravo (Jamaica), Edward Godsal, T. S. Oldham, J. Brown Stej^n, 
Edmund Sturge, H. J. B. Darby, W. L. Nathan, Miss M. Montefiore, Mits 
Creed, Mr. and Mrs. Manley, Colonel Wavell, Messrs. Reginald Jennings, 
Josiah Smale, J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, Lady and Miss Michie (Victoria), 
Captain and Birs. Stanley, R.N. ; Captam Knollys, C.M.G (Fiji), Rev. W. 
F. E. Knollys, Messrs. George Errington, M.P. ; C. Smith, J. Wesley 
Church, Tucker Widgery, Dr. Carpenter, Messrs. S. Deering (South Aus- 
tralia), T. S. Townend, Donald Gollan (New Zealand). F. W. Fuller, Rer. 
A. A. Knollys, Mr. J. G. Shaw-LefeTre, MP., and Miss Lefevre; Messrs. 
Duncan Stewart, George F. White, (Cape Colony), Arthur F. Wright, A. 
Seidler, Birs. James Farmer, Dr. J. Ridaon Bennett (President Royal College 
of Physicians), Mr. Sidney Young, Commander Gordon, R.N.; Canon Kndlyt, 
Messrs. H. D. Ross, John Gordon, S. Andrew, Miss Homer ; Menrs. W. C. 
Burnett (Cape Government Agent), A. Nathan, Matthew Woodfield, Mra. 
Justin McCarthy, Miss Jnstan McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Westgarth 
and Miss Westgarth, Ifiss Paterson (Ci^ Colony), Mr. Gerald Browne, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. Marshall, Hon. J. H. Phillips, M.L.C. (British Honduras); 
V&M Bristowe, Miss A. Bewioke, Mrs. Carey Foster, Mr. W. M Blyih, the 
Misses Youl, Miss BlyUi, Mr. Blyth, Miss Dirane, Miss Young, Miss Cecilia 
Young, Miss Ada Mary Young, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart (Cape Colony), 
MessTP. J. S. O'HaUoran (South Australia), E. Pearce, MH.R (New Zea- 
land), F. H. Wilson (New Zealand), William Manford (Barfaadoes), Sir 
Bryan Robinson (Newfoundland), Mrs. Brandford Griffith (Barbadoes), Mr 
and Mrs. Percy Nightingale (Ospt Colony), Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Parsons 
(Tasmania), Mr. and Mrs. George Quin (Cape Cobny), Messrs. H. E. Mont- 
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gomerie, W. £. Montgomerie, J. L. Montefiore, George Dibley (Ceylon), 
Myles Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Hagh Muir and Miss Mnir, Mr. Frank £. 
Metcalfe, Miss Fanny Metcalfe, and Miss A. F. Metcalfe^ Messrs. J. M. 
Peacock (Gape Colony), Thomas Plewman (Cape Colony), R. Ryall (Cape 
Colony), Thomas Rossell, G.M.C. (New Zealand), Messrs. W. 0. Sar- 
geannt, C.M.G. ; — Sargeaunt, Mr. and Mrs. J. Taylor (New Zealand), Gharles 
Schiff, Andrew Stein (Cape Colony), George Tinline, Frederick Tooth, John 
Travers, Edward WilHs (Victoria), Robert White, Herbert M. Whitehead, 
Mrs. J. Dennistoun Wood, Mr. Edward Chapman and Miss Chapman, 
Messrs. Henry Beit (Sydney), J. Brace (Cape Colony), Fair£ax Fenwick 
(New Zealand), George Russell (Sydney), Arthur L. Young, &c. 

Letters of apology were received from the following, expressmg 
their regret that, from unavoidable causes, they were unable to be 
present at the reading of Sir A. H. Gordon's paper : The Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Marquis of Ripon, E.G. ; the Dean of WeBtminster, 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P. ; Sir George Campbell, E.O.S.Im 
M.P. ; Canon Barry, Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P. ; Sir Henry 
Mayne, K.C.S.L ; Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Mr. Frederick Young said : Before I proceed with the ordinary 
business I have one or two words to say to you on the subject of 
our meeting to-night. I have three announcements to make to 
you, two of which I have no doubt you will receive with regret, and 
the third one with pleasure. I have first to tell you that our noble 
chairman, the Duke of Manchester, is unable to preside as usual, 
in consequence of the death of his father-in-law. Next I have to 
announce, and I am sure it will be received with great regret by 
everyone, that Mr. Gladstone, who intended to be present, is not 
here, and has written the following note, which, with your permis- 
sion, I will read : — 

73, Harley Street, March 17, 1879. 

Sir, — ^It is with the utmost regret that I am obliged to excuse myself from 
attending to-morrow the dinner of the Colonial Institute, and the delivery by 
Sir Arthur Gordon of an address relating to the Fiji Islands. I wasanxiousin 
availing myself of the courtesy of the Institute to testify my attachment to Sir 
Arthur Gordon (whom I have known from his early boyhood upwards) and my 
confidence in his administration. When he was chosen for the government 
of the islands, I considered the selection to be one which, with reference to 
the novel and peculiar nature of the task, it would be difficult to match and 
impossible to exceL All that has since passed, so fiur as my imperfect 
knowledge goes, has tended to show how much honour is due to those who 
advised the appointment, as well as to the person who received it A cold 
and hoarseness, from which I have but partially recovered, unfortunately 
compel me to forego my share of what, I do not doubt, will be on all sides 
a most happy celebration. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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two aimoniicomcDts I am confideat you will bear Tvith 
consiileruble regret, but 1 have a third one to make, whicli I am 
euro will meet with your approbation. When I heard that hia 
Grace would not attend this evening, I immediately put myself in 
cominunicutiou with Earl OraQville, who, witJi that kindness and 
urbanity nhicb are so oharocteristic of hit) Lordship, at onoe offered 
to take the choir. (Applanse.) 

Earl GaA!{\iLLB,in taking the chair, was received with loud cheers, 
and called upon thoHou. Sir AaTura Goruok, G.C.M.Q., Governor 
of the Fiji Islands, to read the Faper for tho eTeniog. 

NATIVE TAXATION IN FIJI. 

I have keen requested to read before the Royal Colonial Institute a 
Paper containing an account of the system of taxation which, with 
tho consent and approval of Her Majesty's GoverumcDt, has been 
established among the native population of Fiji. 

Having received permission from the Seoietory of State for the 
Colonics to accept this invitation, I have not hesitated to do so. 
Whatever judgment may be ultimately formed of the sy.,tem in 
question, I am desirous that it should be based on anthontie infor- 
mation as to its true m»its, and not ou erroneous impressions or 
partial reports. I therefore gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
now afforded me to explain its true nature. I Tenture to hope, 
moreover, that an account of what is in fact an ciperimeut of 
a somewhat novel character, may not be in itself altogether 
vninttvcBting. The stagis on which that experiment has been tried 
is, no doubt, distant and obscure, but the trial itself involves prin- 
ciples of considerable importance and, it may be, wide application. 

Theru may be some present who have come in search of miscel- 
laneoQS information of a wider scope, and will hear with disaatis- 
foctjon the annouucement I have now made. I regret that any 
should meet with disappointment ; but it appears to me impossible, 
in snoli ut addreu ae this, to treat with advantage so hu-gc a sub- 
ject MM the foundation, post history, present position, and future 
prospects of the Colooy. I should have to choose between the 
prescctationofa sketch so general as to be destitute of the alightcHl 
Talae, or the prodnotiou of a Paper of a length unsuitable for a 
meeting of this description. I have, therefore, determined to con- 
fine myiielf to the aliigle topic which I have chosen, to state simply 
the objecta whieh the logisIaUon in question is designed to cffoat, 
and to describe tha pUn and actual working of the sdiemu, lefl.tuA% 
^^mnant m to its merits or defects, fui lYii moa^ ^wV, Vo cjCokx^ . 
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Before entering upon any description of the system itseli^ how- 
ever, it is essential, to render it intelligible, that I should ofiFer some 
explanation of the circumstances which led to its adoption ; and, 
in doing this, I am compelled to review, though briefly, the oondi- 
tion of the Colony at the period immediately succeeding its founda- 
tion. Many of those present are, no doubt, already familiar with 
much that I shall repeat, but it is safer to assume that this is not 
the case ; and whilst I must apologise to those whom I may weary 
by repetition of facts well known to them, I shall yet, for cleamesB» 
speak as if to those who have no acquaintance with the subject. 

Sovereignty over the Fiji group was formally assumed by Great 
Britain on October 10th, 1874. The archipelago contains seventy 
or eighty inhabited islands, of which some are of considerable size ; 
the largest being of about the same area as the counties of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, and Hampshire, and the next 
in size somewhat smaller than Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somer- 
set. Every kind of tropical culture can be carried on in them with 
advantage, and their climate is, for the tropics, unusually healthy. 
At the time of their cession they were inhabited by about 1,500 
whites and 150,000 natives. 

The government of the new dependency was in the first instance 
conducted by an Administrator, acting under the direction of Sir 
Hercules Bobinson, the Governor of New South Wales, and I did 
not myself reach the Colony until June, 1875. 

The state of things which disclosed itself to me on my arrival 
was not encouraging. A terrible pestilence, heedlessly admitted, 
had swept away one-third of the entire native population. Though 
its violence had diminished, its ravages had not entirely ceased, 
and, even where it had passed by, it had left behind it terror and 
despair. The same cause had carried off many of the imported 
labourers of the planters, who, from a variety of causes, were them- 
selves for the most part reduced to the greatest straits. The 
revenue had fallen short of even the modest estimate of Sir H. 
Bobinson, whilst the expenditure had largely exceeded his antici- 
pations. The introduction of labour from other parts of the Facifio 
had almost ceased. The season has been unfavourable for agricul- 
ture, wet and unhealthy ; and gloom and discontent pervaded all 
classes. # 

The white settlers had apparently imagined that by some magical 
process the assumption of sovereignty by Great Britain was to be 
followed by an immediate change from poverty to wealth, from 
struggling indigence to prosperity, that their claims to land would 
be at once allowed, that an abundant supply of labour would be at 
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once found for them, and that their claims to supremacy over the 
natives, which the Government of Oakobau — whatever its faults 
— had steadily refused to recognise, would be at once acknowledged. 
They were, therefore, bitterly disappointed to find their hopes not 
realised. 

The natives were cowed and disheartened by the pestilence, 
which they believed to have been introduced purposely to destroy 
them — a belief encouraged, I am ashamed to say, by some of our 
own countrymen, and which was probably the main cause of the 
disturbances in the highlands of Yiti Levu in the following year. 
They were perplexed by reiterated assurances from the whites living 
among them that by the mere fact of annexation to Oreat Britain 
their own laws and customs had been abolished ; that their rules 
of succession, and for the transttiission of property, had no longer 
any existence ; that many of their cherished habits were illegal, 
that their lands had become the property of the Crown, and that 
they would themselves be expected, if not required, to labour on 
white men's plantations. They were told, moreover, that all dis- 
tinctions of rank among them were at an end, a notification more 
perplexing than pleasing, in its suddenness, to the people generally, 
and which naturally caused irritation and distrust among the 
higher chiefs. 

A third element in the population, the immigrant labourers from 
other parts of Polynesia, whose contracts of service had long 
expired, but whose employers had no means to send them back to 
their homes, and who had remained in some cases for many years 
in by no means voluntary servitude, were exasperated by the bad 
faitli they had experienced. 

At the end of the year 1875, 1 found myself with a revenue of 
£16,000, from which I had to meet an expenditure of over £70,000, 
and standing at the head of a dissatisfied and impoverished white 
population of some 1,500 persons, in the midst of a native popu- 
lation nearly one hundred times as large, suspicious, watchful, and 
uneasy; whilst on but too many estates bands of wrongfully 
detained immigrants formed a real, though apparently unrecognised, 
source of danger. 

It is not my object in the present paper to narrate the steps 
taken in the administration of the government since that time. 
Suffice it to say, generally, that the revenue of the Colony has 
swelled rapidly from £16,000 in 1875, to £88,000 in 1876, £47,000 
in 1877, and over £60,000 in 1878, while the expenditure has been 
reduced to a level with the income ; that the receipts from Customs, 
which were in 1875 but £8,000, amounted in 1878, under practi- 
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cally the samo tariff, to £20,000 ; that the imports have nearly 
doubled in value, and the exports (which exceed the imports) have 
quite done so ; that the Polynesian labourers whose term of service 
had expired have been conveyed home and replaced by labour 
newly recruited ; that more than 800 land-titles have been settled 
after laborious and minute investigation ; that measures have been 
passed by the Legislative Council which do honour to those who 
framed them, and compare favourably with those of many older 
Colonies ; that the Government service has been organised, courts 
of law estabUshed ; that a dangerous disturbance has been put 
down quickly, cheaply, and effectually ; that capital is being 
invested, and that, after a careful investigation, extending over 
more than a year, it has been reported to me, by most competent 
and most cautious scientific authority, that the annual value of the 
agricultural exports of the Colony, when its powers of production 
have been fully developed, will probably exceed £10,000,000 
sterling. 

It is necessary, however, to an understanding of the system 
of taxation which I have undertaken to explain, that I dionld 
dwell with somewhat more minuteness on the measures adopted to 
secure the goodwill and promote the interests of the native race. 

The mode in which subject races have been dealt with by alien 
rulers has varied in every age and place, but nearly all these 
varieties of treatment are in fact governed by one or other of three 
principles of action. 

The doctrine that a superior race may rightfully oppress and 
utilise for its own benefit the existence of a subject one has been, 
in former times, very general, and it is at this day not only very 
far more widely-spread than it ought to be, but far more so than is 
commonly suspected. But this is not a principle of policy which 
any civiUsed Government of the present day would avow, or, I 
trust, on which it would, without avowing it, act. 

A somewhat better sentiment has been that which combines an 
acknowledgment (though perhaps a grudging acknowledgment) 
that strict justice is required from the dominant race to the infe- 
rior, with a jealousy ever on the watch not to extend that justice 
one hair's breadth beyond the narrowest limits within which it can 
be restrained, and to take every opportunity, which can without 
manifest bad faith be taken, of improving the position of the con- 
queror at the expenso of the conquered. 

A third and higher principle of action is that which recognises 
the interests of all classes of the population as equal objects of soli- 
citude. But in this case the really benevolent intentions of rulers 
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are often frustrated. The most enlightened yiews and the most 
liberal legislation can be neutralised by the social aversion between 
discordant races which may accompany a full concession of poli- 
tical rights, and which renders their practical exercise impossible. 
Even where no such conscious repulsion exists, there is not unfre* 
quently a want of imagination on the part of the dominant race 
which prevents any conception by them of matters from a native 
point of view, and produces a lack of tolerance for laws or usages 
not in accordance with European modes of thought, which is often 
not only as injurious as real Id justice, but frequently leads up to it. 
Indeed, it is probable that as much real wrong has been inflicted 
by the conscientious, but narrow-minded, desire to act in accord- 
ance with maxims in themselves generally sound, but not of uni- 
versal application, as by violence and consequent tyranny. 

Where the governing power itself has not shaken off such pre- 
judices, it is probable that the harm done by it will be in almost 
exact proportion to the degree of activity with which it strives to 
effect good. Under the influence of a desire to effect improvement, 
a pressure is put upon the native to adopt European habits, 
perhaps unsuitable, and almost certainly distasteful. He is sub- 
jected to laws which are strange to him, and which in some 
respects conflict with his own ideas of justice, whilst he is aware 
that, although on a footing of nominal equality before them with 
his white fellow-subjects, the advantage in any contest under such 
laws is all on the side of those who have long been familiar with 
their operation. He is urged to simulate ideas which are unin- 
telligible to him. Impatience at the ignorance and levity, if not 
misconduct, too frequently displayed by natives in authority, leads 
to their services being set aside, and all native agency is replaced 
by that of white officials and magistrates. Something — ^perhaps 
much, perhaps little— is done for the native ; nothing is left to be 
done by him, or in his own way. 

Such a mode of treatment I hold not only to be rash and unwise, 
but, where a native population greatly outoumbers the whites, to 
be also attended with no inconsiderable danger. Even where the 
settlers are too strong to be resisted with success, such a policy 
may lead to collisions ; while, at best, the natives, bewildered and 
depressed, deprived of all interest and object in life, sink into 
indolence, apathy, and vice, and exposed almost without any safe- 
guard to snares and temptations innumerable, they lose position, 
property, self-respect, and health* and perish from off the face of 
the earth. 

It is manifest that the more the native polity is retained, native 
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ogeQoy employed, and changes avoided nstU naturally and spon- 
taneonsly called for, tlie lees likely are these reeults to follow. 
But it 18 cot enough to abstain from aeekiug hastily to replace 
natite institntionB by uni'eal imitations of European models. 

The moral sense of a Bcmi-civiliBed race is often very unlike onr 
own, but is not on that account the leas real ; and it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that it does not exercise a most powerful 
influence upon thought and action. A native may suffer very 
patiently what we should deem a grievous wrong, because to him it 
may not present the same intolerable appearance; but if rights 
really cherished by him be touched, if his moral sense be shocked, 
or Ms honour seriously wounded, it may he doubted whether lis 
will ever again entertain any belief in the justice of those who 
have, as ho conceives, wronged him, respect those who have shown, 
what seems to him, moral weakness, or forgive the insult he has 
received. Severity he can pardon, and perhaps admire— some 
things which an European could not forgive (blows, for instance, 
or BQ imputation of falsehood) he may take with indifference and 
easily condone ; bnt there are offences which are indelible, and 
wherever white and native ra,cos meet, such offences arc sare to be 
committed, partly in careless indifference, and as frequently through 
woll-meant blundering. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to seize, if possible, the spirit in which native institutions havo 
been framed, and endeavour so to work tliem as to develop to the 
utmost possible cstent the latent capacities of the people for the 
management of their own affairs, without exciting tieir suspicion 
or destroying their self respect. 

Of course the application of these principles must vary greatlj 
according to the capacities and condition of the people with whom 
we are colled on to deal. No one would dream of placing on one 
level the acute and cultivated Hindoo or Cingaluse and the wander- 
ing and naked savage of the Aastralian bush. The Fijian resembles 
neitlier ; but he has more affinitj with the former than the latter. 

He has not indeed the literature, the art, the cultuie, and Insury 
of Eastern civihsation, bnt he has in many ways advanced beyond 
the ruder stages of savage life, and possesses those receptive 
powers which fit him for far higher social and intellectual advance- 
ment. 

The people are not nomadio ; they live a settled life, in towns of 
good and comfortable hoi^ses ; they respect and follow agriculture ; 
their social and poUtioal organisation is complos; they amass 
property, and have laws for its descent ; their land tenures are 
eJaboralf) they read, they write, and cypher. Women are respected. 
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ft high Booial poaitioii, and aro exempt from agrioultnr&l 
Iftbonr. I'liore is a bdUooI in almoat every villago. Their chiefs 
poKseas iicooiiats at tliu hnuk, oouduot currospoodeace, and gener- 
ally exhibit oapacilied far a biglier grade of civilisation. On tho 
-whole, I ehontd class them iu their present condition with the 
Hovas of Uadagasoar, whom in many respects they maoh resemble. 
Like them, the Fijiaus all profess aa at least nominal aliegianoe to 
Christianity ; and that it has largely inflneuced tho lifo and 
oharaot«r of groat masses of the population, not tlie most incredn- 
loua can, I tltlnk, deny. Like them, too, they have shown a 
gradoat progress, whiob is, in my estimation, of far mora hopeful 
augnry than a rapid imitativenees of unfamiliar habits. 

The political unit is the vilUga In every one of these is foand 
a local chief, practically hereditary, but nominally appointed by 
the district oouncil, of which I shall hereafter speak. He is 
assisted by a coimcil of elders and certain exeaative officers, a 
magistrate, feeqitently tlio chief's brother, one or more constables 
to carry oat bis decisions, a town crior (an hereditary and important 
offioer), and a garden overseer. The resemblance of this organisa- 
tion to that of an Indian village will at once strike everyone ; bat, 
ns there is certainly no Aryan strain in the Fijian race, I am 
inclined to conceive that this form of organisation is not essentially 
Aryan, but simply the shape into which the firstelements of society 
when emerging &om barbarism natorally crystaUise. An uncertain 
unmber of viU^es — sometimes few, sometimes many — are gronped 
together onder a enperior officer, the Bali of the district, who onco 
a montli assembles all his town chiefs, and discasses with them, in 
the Dose ni Tikina, or district coancil, tho aSaira of his own 
district. These district councils nominate the chiefs of towns, 
whom they may also snspend from office. They discuss and regu- 
late all local matters, such as the cleansing and scavenging of 
villages, the management of anitnalii belonging to the different 
oommnnitiee, as distinguished from individual property, the keep- 
ing open and maintenance of roads and bridges, the control of 
poblio bathing-places. The conncil also superintends the payment, 
oat of local rates, of the village constables. In a similar manner 
the Bali districts are grouped under the headship of a greater 
dtief, tlio Boko Tnl, of whom there are twelve, and each of whom 
twice a year assembles the BuUs of his province in the Bose vaka 
Yasana, or proving council, where tlio local affairs of the prorjnee 
•M diuoued and settled, by which local ratoii are imposed, and to 
which each DoU makea & detailed report of the caQ^\»nk^\»» 
own (liiitrict. 
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This organisation is purely native, and of spontaneous growth. 
To it has now been added a meeting annually of the Boko Tnis 
with myself, thus completing the chain from the village to the 
Governor. This Bose vaka Turanga, or Great Council, is also 
attended by the native stipendiary magistrates, and by two BuUs 
irom each province, chosen by the Bose vaka Yasana. At it each 
Boko Tui in turn makes a detailed report of the state of his 
province, and suggestions are offered as to executive and legislative 
measures which it is thought desirable by those assembled that the 
Government should adopt. The suggestions made by the Bose 
vaka Turanga have received, and I think merited, the warm com- 
mendation of Her Majesty's Government, on account of the good 
sense and practical capacity for affairs therein displayed. There is a 
curious though unconscious resemblance between them and some of 
the short Acts of the ancient Scottish Parliaments in the first years 
of the fifteenth century ; and it should always be borne in mind that 
the state of society for which they are intended is not that of 
England in the present day, but more nearly resembles that of the 
Highlands of Scotland some three or four hundred years ago, or 
that of the remote parts of Ireland in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; 
except, indeed, that property and life enjoy in Fiji a security then 
unknown in either Scotland or Ireland ; that reading and writing 
are far more widely known among Fijians than among the Celtic 
population of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and that they 
are far better housed than the Highland and Irish peasantry of 
either that or a much later day. This council has, however, no 
legislative power. Its resolutions are mere recommendations. If 
the Governor thinks it expedient to adopt them, they are brought 
before a board, composed partly of Europeans and partly of 
natives, which has the power of enacting regulations for the 
conduct of the natives, which, when so enacted, possess, subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the Legislative Council, the force of 
law. In framing these regulations it has been thought best to 
retain them as far as possible in the same shape in which they had 
been framed by their native authors, only altering them where they 
contained provisions manifestly objectionable, or where some modi- 
fication appeared Ukely to give them greater practical effect, or 
render it easier to bring them into operation. It was not sought 
to alter them merely because it might appear to us that better 
could have been devised when abstractedly considered. It was 
always borne in mind that these regulations had, to a great extent, 
to be administered by the natives themselves, and that a code 
which they thoroughly understood and had taken part in prepar- 
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ing, and which was in harmony with their own ideas and modes 
of thought, would be far more easily worked, and far more 
willingly and intelligently obeyed, than much better regulations 
imposed by external force, but which they might neither compre- 
hend nor appreciate, and which would therefore be of far less real 
utility. 

The working of native self-government, native courts, and 
native legislation is, however, foreign to the object of the present 
paper, though not itself uninteresting. Briefly, I may say that I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the results. I have no 
doubt that the native magistrates make mistakes, and sometimes 
grave mistakes ; I have no doubt that in individual instances the 
Boko Tuis are harsh and overbearing ; but it is, I think, far better 
that they should now and then be so than that all share in the 
administration should be taken away from them. The employment 
of natives in the administration of the government was, indeed, a 
financial necessity ; for the means did not exist, and do not yet 
exist, for the payment of such a staff of white officials as would 
have been required had the services of natives been dispensed 
with. But had no such imperative cause existed to render their 
employment inevitable, I should equally have deemed it to be 
required by considerations of poUcy. Unless removed from their 
habitual places of residence, and treated with a harshness wholly 
incompatible with the understanding on which the islands had 
been ceded to England, chiefs of intelligence, high rank, and great 
social influence would have become, if stripped of all authority 
and deprived of all employment except that of brooding over their 
own changed condition, very dangerous elements in the Colony. 
For, be it remembered, the legal non-recognition of their position 
would not have in any way deprived them of the power they 
possessed over those who yielded to them an instinctive and un- 
questioning obedience. As it is, they are cheerful and willing 
assistants to the Government in the performance of its duties. 

The results of the system actually adopted were apparent when 
the mountaineers of Yiti Levu attacked the Christian villages of 
the Singatoka. I appealed to the Bokos for help, and named 
thirty men as the contingent each was to send. Had the same state 
of mind existed that I found on my arrival, sullen and reluctant 
submission would at best have been given to the order, and more 
probably excuses would have been made for the non-appearance of 
the force ; the misohief would have spread, and a long and costly 
war would have resulted. What was, in Caot, the answer to the 
appeal ? From almost every province came double the number of 
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men asked for, picked men out of a host of volanieers, and the 
troubles were suppressed by native forces alone, without delay, and 
at a trifling cost. 

I dwell on these things because I should be sorry if it were 
supposed that taxation was the only — or the chief — object to whioh 
attention had been turned, but, as that is the topic which I have 
chosen for my Paper, I must now more directly address myself 
to it. 

Forming, as they do, ninety-nine hundredths of the inhabitants 
of the Colony ; causing, as they do, a large part of its expenditure 
on police, administration of justice, &c., it is only right that fhe 
native population should contribute, and that in no inconsiderable 
measure, to defray expenses incurred for their protection and on 
their behalf. The mode in which such contribution may best be 
made, is, however, by no means easy of determination. To the 
ordinary sources of revenue the natives pay comparatively little. 
With the exception of cloth and cutlery, of which large quantities 
are bought by them, they use few articles on which Customs duties 
are levied. They do not consume spirits, they do not take oat 
licenses, and they have no need of stamps. Any impost upon 
them must, therefore, to be productive, be one of a special 
character. 

The tax imposed on natives by Cakobau's Government was an 
uniform poll-tax of £1 per man and 4s. per woman throughout 
the Group. I, however, find it difiSicult, and indeed impossible, to 
suppose that revenue was the object contemplated in the imposition 
of this tax, or that its payment was ever 49eriously looked for. If 
any such expectations existed^ they were doomed to disappointment. 
The largest sum ever obtained in any one year from a population 
of, at that time, certainly not less than 150,000, was J66,000, and 
of this sum a large part, as I will presently explain, was not, in 
fact, received from natives as payment of their tax, or indeed from 
natives at all. 

I believe that the main design of the native poll-tax, when first 
imposed, and as it existed on the arrival of the British Commis- 
sioners in Fiji in 1874, was that of furnishing through its 
instrumentalify a large supply of labour to the plantations of the 
white settlers. And in this respect it no doubt worked successfully. 
The unknown consequences of disobedience to the order of the 
** Matanitu *' (the equivalent of the Indian '* Sircar '*) exercised a 
mysterious terror over the minds of the natives, which induced 
them in many cases, in consideration of the advance of their taxes 
on the part of a planter, to contract with them for a year or more 
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of gratnitoas servioe. These, however, were of oonrse the excep- 
tions. In the majority of cases, the tax was simply not paid, and 
could not be paid. When this happened, the legal penalty for 
default was six months' imprisonment, which was spent in labour 
on the plantation of any settler who would pay to the Ctovemment 
the amount of the de&ulter*s tfix. But, though six months was 
the limit allowed by law for such assignment, the magistrates of 
that day were not very scrupulous in their reading of the Act, and < 
sentences of a year, and even eighteen months, seem to have been 
pronounced; while by the imposition of heavy costs, and the 
assumption that the de&ult of their payment might be similarly 
punished by "imprisonment on a plantation,*' even these periods 
were almost indefinitely extended. 

A faint glimpse, and but a faint glimpse, of the working of this 
system is given by some of the indosures to Sir H. Robinson's 
despatch of October 16th, 1874, printed at page 6 of the Blue-book 
laid before Parliament in 1876. The more search I have made 
into the records of that time, and the better I become acquainted 
with their contents, the darker does that period appear to me. I 
have in vain endeavoured to obtain accurate statistics of the 
numbers torn from their homes and consigned to servitude under 
the operation of this law ; but its effects are sufficiently visible. 
Whole districts have been well-nigh depopulated, and the reckless 
deportation of the male inhabitants has left two formerly fine pro- 
vinces almost deprived of cultivators. The memory of these times 
is terrible to the native population, and any step which might 
seem to be in the direction of renewing them is to be earnestly 
deprecated. 

I should add that the amount paid by planters to Government 
for these assignments of labour appear under the head of native 
taxes, as do also, of course, those to which I have previously re; 
ferred, where the payment was made by the native, though 
advanced to him by the planter. 

With these deductions, the amount of tax actually paid by natives 
themselves becomes very small ; but even of this small amount a 
large portion was in fact actually paid in kind, the articles taken 
being estimated at a low valuation, or, as I was particularly in« 
formed by the late Oonmiodore Goodenough, invariably at a third 
or fourth of their proper value. 

Sir H. Robinson felt strongly the impossibility of maintaining 
such a system, which he rightly described as one by which the 
services of the entire male population of whole districts had been 
in effect sold to European planters in other and distant islands. He 
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at once abolished it, and substituted an arrangement by which all 
but adult males were excused from taxation, and the tax of these 
men fixed at twenty days* labour in the year, redeemable by monqr 
payments of vaaious amounts, according to the supposed wealth or 
poverty of the district in which they lived. 

Sir n. Bobinson, I fancy, imagined that redemption in money of 
the obligation to labour would be generally resorted to ; and at 
first, while the population remained under the ii^pression that a 
money poll-tax still continued to be exacted by the Government, 
this was to some degree the case ; but, as a better knowledge of 
their liabiUties spread, and especially after it was found that the 
redemption payment could not, as heretofore, be made in kind, 
there arose a disposition to claim the right of discharging the 
obligation by three weeks* labour. 

This, therefore, was the problem which I had presented to me : 
Should I continue the labour-tax of 1874 ; should I re-enact and 
attempt to enforce the direct tax in money of the old Fijian Ck>v^m* 
meni ; or should I endeavour to provide some substitute for the 
existing system which should bring larger returns to the treasuiy, 
and yet be neither oppressive, nor opposed to the traditionary 
habits and feelings of the people ? 

The labour-tax in its existing form was clearly unsustainable. 
It is impossible to transport the whole population for twenty days 
to those places where public works are being carried on. Such 
places are few, and in most districts of the Colony there are really 
no public works on which the inhabitants can be employed. In 
such cases either works have to be invented which are not needed, 
and which lead to the employment (or rather a waste) of labour in 
no way beneficial to the Colony, as well as an expense of snper- 
vision wholly thrown away, or the tax must be quietly permitted 
to fall into disuse. 

The practical alternative, therefore, was the renewal of the poll- 
tax of the old Fijian Government, or the substitution of some as yet 
untried system. 

I have already mentioned some of the reasons which rendered a 
return to the poll-tax of former times impolitic and objectionable ; 
but, even if it were not associated in the minds of the natives with 
ideas of tyranny and misrule, and were as efficient as it proved, in 
fact, an inefficient agent in the production of revenue, I should 
still think it open to objections which would be, in my mind, fatal 
to it. They are : — 

1. Its hteral equality, but substantial inequality of incidence — 
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the gnfttest oMof and the poorest sorvant, the etrongeHt yonth and 
the fcieblest elder, all paying alike. 

2. Tlie facilitieB it affords for corrDptioo. The collectors were 
neoossarily for the most part natives of inferior rank— constables, 
or less — and tlie instances of fiLVouritism on the one hand, and 
oppression on the other, of which thoj* were gnilty, were, I have 
every reason to behevo, coimtluss. 

8. Its individnality ; which I Lhiuk one of its greatest faults as a 
system of native taxstioa Among natives the individual invaria- 
bly aols as part of a fnotily or ^iUage, and the traditional feeling of 
ceuturios will only slowly change nnder the influence of altered 
times and manners. As yet no alteration has taken place in this 
respect, and it is necessary to accept the fact, deal with it as we 
may. 

4. The abases to which it was hablo as an engine for forcing 
men into involuntary servitude, to which some allusion has been 
already made. 

G. The impossibility of practically enforcing it. There are 
hniits to the power of a Government to inflict punishment, and if, 
as would have happened, whole districts had failed to pay, itwoold 
have been impossible to commit the inhabitants en masse to prison. 

But, if the idea of re-enacting a poll-tax bo abandoned, no other 
direct money-tax could be imposed. In fact, there is n species of 
absnrdity in the imposition of pecuniary taxation on a population 
nine-tenths of which possess no money. I know it has bc'cu said 
that, if they do not possess money, they at least might all become 
possessed of it by engaging to work for planters. I confess I am 
noahle to see the force of this assumption. The ordinary wages 
given by a planter to an able-bodied man were, in 1S76, Is. a week, 
or £2 I2b. per annum. This is a smaU sum from which to pay a 
tax ranging firom £1 downwards, even if the wages be paid in 
money, and not, as was invariably the case, in " trade," of often 
questionable value. Whether it is to the native's advantage to 
leave his taro patch and yam plantations, liis own village, his 
generally comfortable home and his family, to work on some dis- 
tant estate for 62s. a year, may be qaestioned, nor do I think ho 
can reasonably be expected to do so, except under strong com- 
pulsion. 

But if a money-tax be not enforced, all that remains is the 
alternative of contributions in produce, or the performance of 
gratoitons services. Either of tlieso aids to Government wonld 
hgw been in acoordance with the habits and nsagea of the peogle. 
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bnt there are obvions reasons why the latter should, if poBBible, be 
avoided. 

The payment of taxes in money is of conrse generally preferable 
to their payment in kind ; bat payment in money being in F^i im- 
practicable, the real question in this case was between payment in 
kind and payment in labour, if any payment is to be made at alL 
Payment in labour was a course open to so many objeotionB, thai 
the idea of it was at once and altogether set aside by me. 

Although taxation in money is generally preferable, and taxatioin 
in kind unusual, the latter is by no means unknown or unprece- 
dented in a British possession. The present Earl Grey, no mean 
authority (and one who, by the way, was perfectly aware that, in 
semi-civUised communities, ** taxation may be more easily and 
justly levied in the shape of tribute from the tribe, than in iliat of 
taxes due from individuals *'), once wrote as follows to Sir Harry 
Smith : ** The most convenient form of imposing a land-tax in a 
rude state of society, I believe to be that of requiring from all who 
cultivate the soil, a tithe, or some fixed proportion of the prodiioe« 
as their contribution towards the pubUc expenditure. This is a 
mode of raising a revenue for public purposes which seems to have 
been the first adopted by mankind in the earliest stages of civilisa- 
tion, and to have prevailed generally among all nations in the 
remotest periods of which we know anything from history, while in 
Asia it continues to the present day to be almost universal. It is 
also a mode of taxation which, in any early stage of civilisation, 
when money is scarce, and when little capital has been invested 
in land, seems to be the least burdensome that can be had 
recourse to, though in a more advanced state of society it is the 
reverse." 

In the soundness of the principle of these remarks, I entirely 
concur. 

After much consideration I came to the following conolnsionB : — 

1. That the taxation of natives, to be effective, must be of the 
nature of a land tax, or com rent, levied on the district or village, 
rather than on individuals. 

2. That while such a tax could not at present be obtained in 
money without the exercise of gross oppression, a tax of produce 
could be easily raised with the best possible pecuniary results, and 
with the yet greater advantage of stimulating native industry and 
largely increasing the native trade in the Group. 

8. That it would be undesirable that the Government should 
take part in any complicated trading operations or commercial 
dealings. 
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Xo eury ont these viowa, Uio Native T&xes Ordinaooe of 1S76 
ms passed by the nuanimons vote of the LegiaUtive Counci) of 
Fiji. 

This GnactmOQt had both a social and fiuancial object. That it 
has been financially snoceBsful may cnmly be demoostrated, nor 
will it, I think, be more difiiciUt to prove that it has equally buo- 
eeeded u a social experiment. 

Of coarse the productiveness of a tax is no guarantee that it 

may not at the same time be theoretically objectionable and prac- 

tioally oppreesire. Bat it la nevertheless of some importance to 

■ ahow that a measnre intended, among other things, to augment the 

I nvenuo of the Colony, has not in that respect been the failure 

which W08 by some confidently predicted. 

This, however, is not the aspect of the question to which I attach, 
nr which those present at this meeting will attach, esclusivo or 
indeed primary importance ; and I will, therefore, only say that the 
roooipta from the native taxes, which in ISIH, under tlicold system 
of collection, amounted to but £8,409 28. 5d. reached in 1870 
(during only a part of which year the new Bofaeme was in operation) 
the sum of i.n),342 16s. 8d., in 1877 that of £15,149 lis. 8d., and 
in 1878 amounted to over £19,000. The exact figures for this last 
year have not reached me. 

The expenses inoorretl in 1877, in collecting and shipping the 
prodnoo to Levnka, and in payment of the eighteen persons on- 
gtgeA in these duties, amounted to £1,841 lis. Od. A further 
ex]>eu<litiire was also incnrred for the purchase and gratuittus dis- 
tritmlion of seed, tools, bags, kc, amonnting to £38C fie. lOd. I 
have not yet received the aoconnts for 1878, but if the expenses be 
assumed to be the same as in 1877, there will be a clear profit to 
the Treasury on tliis tax of over £17,000, while the expenses of 
coltcotion will not have reached £2,000. 

Let us turn, however, to the more important question of the 
social infinenee of the new law. 

To answer this question, the nature and working of its machinery 
must be first described. 

The amount of tlic tax to be paid by each province, estimated in 
pounds sterling, is annually assessed by tlie Legislative Council, the 
assessment being based, as regards each province, on mixed consi- 
derntioBs of the amount of the population, the nature and produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and tlie degree of civilisation which the province 
has attAinnd. 

There are twolve neh provinces, not mclnding the two highland 
dtatricts of Viti Leva. 
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Tenders are called for, for the purchase of the articles of produce 
in which the tax may be paid. 

These articles have hitherto been — Copra, cotton, oandle-nnts, 
tobacco, and maize. 

To these coffee, which the natives have now begun to grow largely, 
will soon be added ; and b6che de mer, though not recognised as a 
regular article of tax produce, has from some places been accepted. 

The highest tender is accepted in the case of each article, and to 
the successful tenderer all the produce delivered or collected in 
discharge of the tax is transferred on its receipt by Government. 

The amount of the assessment fixed, and the prices offered for 
various articles of produce by the successful tenderer or tenderers, 
are intimated to the Boko Tui or native governor of each provinca 

The apportionment of the shares to be borne by each district iq 
the province, and the selection of the article or articles of produce 
to be contributed, are then made, nominally and according to law, 
by a board appointed under the Ordinance, but practically by the 
Bose vaka Yasana, or provincial council, which, as I have previously 
explained, consists of chiefs of districts, styled Bulls under the 
presidency of the Boko Tui, frequently, though not always, aided 
by the presence of the Governor's commissioner. 

The next stage is the apportionment of the tax of each district 
by the Boso ni Tikana, or district council, consisting of the town 
chiefs of the district, under the presidency of the BuU. By this 
body the share of each several township in the district is deter- 
mined. 

Lastiy, the individual share of produce to be contributed or work 
done by each family in each village is settied by the town chief, 
aided by the elders of the township. 

The mode in which the articles are raised is left to the people 
themselves to determine, and the methods adopted have been very 
various. In some places each village has grown its own tax pro- 
duce along with what it grew for sale or domestic use ; in others, 
several villages have combined to grow their produce in one large 
plantation. These latter are what, by those who wish to discredit 
the scheme, are called ** Government gardens ; '' but, in fact, no 
such gardens exist. The soil and the produce both belong to the 
people themselves. 

This machinery recognises the primitive community system, on 
which all political and social institutions in Fiji are based, and 
which, even in the matter of taxation, I found to be still in use as 
regarded the rates for local purposes, such as payment of school- 
masters and village police, which, quite irrespectively of the 
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QOTsnuneat (&Dd, tis somo would say, illegally), woro impoBcd by 
the provincial oouncils in a specioa of volimtary asseiiaineiit. 

This 8{ieoiGs of taxation ie, consei|aeiiUy, familiar to the natives, 
Knd thoroughly nnderstood by them, a fact which caasos the pros- 
sure of the impost to be more lightly folt than it would be if 
damAndcd directly from the individual by tlie GovernmQnt. It, 
moreover, renders the nativoB themselves, to a very largo estent, 
Botive and responsible agents in the collection of revenue. 

Both of these ore, I need hardly say, points of very oonsiderablo 
importauce. 

Bat these wore not the only resolts which the system was aimed 
to efTeot, nor are thoy the only objects which have boon attained 
by its Adoption. 

As was anticipated by the gamers of the Ordinance, the cultiva- 
tion of articles of export by the natives has been largely promoted. 

Fijians are by no means habitoally indolent, as by many careless 
observers they are sapposcd to be ; and they are passionately fond 
of agriculture ; but their cultivation, though very neat and careful, 
is chiefly that of food plantations and articles for domestic use. 

Sugar, tobacco, and the paper mulberry are, and have long 
been, almost imiversally grown, in addition to root crops and 
plaintains ; bnt they are not, as & rule, grown ^-ith a view to 
QXportation, although cocoa-nuts have been manu&ctured into 
oopra, and yams in large quautities have long been sold, or rather 
bartered, by the natives to the white traders. 

Under the new system the area of native cultivation is rapidly 
increasing, and tho lesson which it was desired to inoulcato ha^ 
been already more than partially learnt. 

Another oonsequenco of tlie adoption of this law has been that 
of giving to the people a juster idea of the value of the produce 
which tbey nuse. 

When a money-tax was insisted on, it was necessary that at 
certain fixed periods every man shonld make a payment in cash to 
tlie tax-collector. 

Very few natives {except perhaps in the province of Lan) hoard 
o« poseeaa eoin. Their wealth consists in the accumulation of 
iDMSeB of property, not in money ; and as the day on which tho 
coin had to bo produced came round, an unscrupulous itinerant 
tnder (and such traders are not always remarkable for a high tone 
of coramorcial morality) citnld obtain almost anything, and almost 
any amount of anything, in tho possession or under the control 
of natives, in exchange for the covet«d and indispensable piece of 
1 nocesury to pay the tax. That coin the trai^Ltc »^\ii. %& vt\ 
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article of barter on his own terms, and those terms were asaally 
hard ones. 

Even at the best of times, when this pressure did not exists the 
native only received for his produce about half the prioe which the 
very same traders, with the knowledge they still will obtain a 
handsome profit by their purchase, are now ready to give to the 
Government for a similar amount of produce. 

This has opened the eyes of the natives, and in their privale 
trading transactions they now in many cases ask and obtain piibes 
more nearly resembling the true market value of the article ; while 
for the surplus produce raised by them of those articles in which 
the tax is paid, beyond what is required to meet it, the Govern* 
ment practically obtains for them a price equal to that whioh it 
receives itself from the contractor for the tax produce ; and that, 
too, paid in cash, and not (as had previously been the case) in 
goods which the trader valued at his own discretion. As I have 
before observed, the details of last year's operations have not yet 
reached me, but 1 know that several hundred pounds were in this 
manner gained by one locaUty alone in 1877. 

Since this paragraph was written — indeed, this very morning — 
I have received letters from Fiji informing me that the amonnt of 
tax produce sent in as taxes in 1878 in excess of the amount 
required to meet the demands of the assessment, and whioh has 
been sold for the benefit of those contributing it, has realised 
about £2,000. 

It may seem strange, when thus speaking of apparently large 
transactions between the natives and white traders, that there 
should have been any difficulty on the part of the former in finding 
money to pay a money-tax ; but in point of fact hardly any money 
was received by them. Objectionable as it seems to be thought by 
some to receive produce instead of money from the natives, these 
same parties see no objection to forcing on the natives as payment 
for their produce imported goods estimated at a wholly fictitious 
value. 

A native, we will suppose, makes and wishes to dispose of copra, 
which he offers to the white trader who ** works '* that district. 
Say he has got half a ton. This, according to the present prices 
paid to the Government, would be worth £6 10s. 

The trader probably offers about £8 (until perhaps very lately 
not more, and possibly less), and this he pays in cloth, knives, &c., 
of which he estimates the value at perhaps double the proper 
amount ; so that he obtains £6 10s. wortli of produce from the 
natives for goods worth £1 10s. 
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The native was often aware that he was imposed on ; bat until 
the new system of taxation was introduced he had no alternative 
but to take what was offered, or leave his produce unsold. 

He can now sell at the prices which have been publicly 
tendered. 

The system of making an unduly large profit is so regularly 
recognised that in most of the shops in Levuka itself there was in 
1875 a *' native price" on articles, which was usually double the 
amount which would be asked of a European. There is still, I am 
informed, a " native price," but whether the disproportion between 
it and that asked of white customers is as great as formerly I am 
not aware. 

The action of the Government affords a most valuable protection 
to the native producer, by ensuring him a market where he will 
receive cash for his produce at a fair rate ; and, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless stricUy true that the reception by the 
Oovemment of produce in payment of taxes has been an important 
step towards the introduction of cash transactions in the dealings 
between the traders and the natives. 

Another evil which the new system of taxation was designed to 
check, and in respect to which its operation has been most salu- 
tary, is nearly connected with that indicated in the preceding 
paragraph : I refer to the entanglement of the natives in debt to 
traders. 

It is the policy of some of these traders to encourage the chiefs 
and people to become involved in debt to them, on account of the 
indirect advantages they are able to exact through the control they 
thus exercise. 

The results of this are most pernicious, both politically and 
socially. Politically it is mischevious, inasmuch as it tends to 
render the great chiefiB, holding office under the Government, far 
less servants of the Grown than servants of the trader to whom 
they are in debt The Grown could but dismiss them. The trader 
could both ruin and imprison them ; and they naturally feared and 
obeyed him most who had the greatest power to injure them. The 
threat of being *' brought to court," if the trader's wishes or 
caprices were not complied with, has, I have no doubt, led not 
only to great neglect of orders from the Government, but to much 
active oppression. 

Socially, the indebtedness of the common people, throwing them 
completely under the control of the trader, has produced, and still 
produces, great evils, reducing them sometimes to a condition 
which really does bear some analogy to slavery. I know one 
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village the whole population of which, under the burden of old 
debts to a trader, was compelled to work for him gratnitoiiflly 
whenever and as he chose, with an entire disregard of their own 
interests or convenience, and who, to avoid legal proceedings 
against them, were ready to take any steps and make any oom- 
pliance directed by the creditor. I have no moral doubt that other 
similar cases exist. 

This is an evil which is, of course, but partially abated by the 
new system of taxation ; but its effects in diminishing it have not 
been inconsiderable. 

It may, therefore, I think, be said that this measure has been 
successful, not only in raising a considerable revenue, but in 
stimulating production, and in securing a fair price for his prodnce 
to the native producer ; while it has replaced a mode of taxation 
perfectly odious to the native by one as little distasteful to him as 
any system of taxation can be, and has done much to substitute a 
system of cash transactions for barter, and to free the native 
population from the incubus of debt, thereby removing very serious 
obstacles in the way of attempts on the part of the Gtovemment to 
benefit the native. 

I scarcely can bring myself to treat seriously the accusation that 
the Ordinance in question has legalised a system of slavery. No 
doubt the word ** slavery " is often rhetorically employed with great 
laxity of meaning. A people living under civil, military, or social 
institutions of which the speaker disapproves, is often said by an 
excited orator to be <* enslaved;" and there may be some who in 
this vague sense hold, with Ancient Pistol, that '* base is the dave 
who pays " taxes at all. But those who are not prepared to main>> 
tain that the people of those States of the American Union, and of 
those British Colonies where statute labour is enforced, are, 
without their knowing it, slaves, and that the institution of 
slavery flourishes in Scotiand, because old women there pay the 
rent of their crofts in hens and bolls of meal, cannot gravely assert 
that the system of native taxation in Fiji has reduced the people to 
a condition of slavery, or that it possesses any one of the peculiar 
distinctive features of that odious state of servitude. 

It may, however, be urged that the system resembles in some 
respects that which formerly existed, and which, though lately 
modified, is still to some degree in force in the island of Java. 

There are those who have carefully studied the Dutch culture 
system, and whose judgment cannot be lightly disregarded, who are 
of opinion that it is open to objection, rather on account of prac- 
tical abuses in its working than from any inherent fault of 
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ttpU ; ftiid that, tlofectivc ob it is, it Ima on Uie whole acteil 
benefloiolly as a protectioa to the native popnlation. 

It is, bowoTer, useless and wholly beBide tho question to disonss 
the morilB or demerits of Javanese taxation ; for, exoeptin^r on one 
poiDt, where there is a certain snpcrScial resemblance, the two 
ajnieias are oBsentially opposed in principle and in practice. The 
point of reeemblance is, that in both Uioro is a payment in kind ; 
but there the resemblauoe eade. The essential principle of the 
Dutoh systAm is, that the whole prodnce of certain kinds of culture 
IB considered tlie property of the Oovernment, and a small romnne- 
tation, acconling to its amount, paid to the prodncers, the Govern- 
ment taking all the profits of the subsequent sale of the produce. 

TUo osaeVtial principle of the Fiji scheme is that the prodnce 
raised remains tlie property of the individual or family of him who 
raised it ; that ont of it he pays hia portion of the tax asGeasoil on 
his property or town, and that ho then disposes of the remainder 
exactly as he pleases, and with the power of obttuning a fair price 
for it. 

If a Fijian and a Javanese had each raised, say ten bags of maize 
at a lime when tho price of maize was 10s. a bag, and the share of 
the provincial tax fidling to the Fijian was 10a., he would pay one 
bag to the Government and have nine bags left todispose of, which, 
at IOb. per bag, would eqnal £4 103. 

Tlie Javanese, on the other hand, would have to give up the 
whole of Ilia ten bogs to the Government, which would only return 
to him a small money payment, say 3s. for each bag, equal to 
£i lOs., reserving to it^lf the remainder of the sale price, equal to 
£» lOi. 

Again, the profit arising from an increase in value of the article 
eoltiTatod would in the one case accrue to the cultivator, and in 
the otfa«rlo the Qovemment. If a Fijian village was ansesNed at 
tSO, represented in value by !J00 lbs. of coffee, and the price of 
coffee ware so to rise that 200 lbs. would fetcli i."20, it is manifest 
tliat the cultivators would gain by the addition of 100 lbs. of coffee 
to the amount which they had raised to dispose of on their own 
■eeonnt. But uo such benefit wontd accrue to a Javaneeo village 
from such a rise of prices. The whole of the crop would still have 
to be somndered to the Government, which would appropriate the 
entire profit arising therefrom, whilst the cultivators would only 
receive the scanty payment originally agreed on. 
The two principles are utterly distinct. 

In the one system the cultivator is simply a paid Bgant who 
rtina produM fov the proprietor— the Blate, ti\u«\x ^J«!i£& ■ud&.-<v«i» 
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suck produce, paying the cultivator scanty wages for his trouble in 
producing it. 

In the other system the cultivator possesses and disposes of his 
produce at will, but pays from it to the Government a moderate 
tax or tithe. 

Such modes of payment are, I need not say, known in oonntries 
of far more advanced civilisation than Fiji, and were at the 
beginning of the century common throughout Europe. Bents are 
still paid in oatmeal and fowls, and even in the carriage of fuel and 
building materials, in some places in Scotland; and the mere 
payment of a tax in money's worth, instead of cash, in no way 
resembles the Government proprietorship of the Java system. 

That the system is disUkod by the European traders has also 
been asserted. This is true ; so far, at least, as some of the petty 
traders are concerned, for it has put a serious check on their oppor- 
tunities of making illegitimate profit out of the ignorance and neoe8> 
sities of the natives, ^to which I have before referred. The native 
is no longer wholly unacquainted with the value of the commodities 
he produces, neither is he under the pressure of an obligation to pro- 
duce a certain number of shillings on a given day, to obtain whidi 
he was ready to make the most rash and inconsiderate bargains 
with those who knew he was at their mercy, and that they conld 
exact what terms they pleased. 

I believe, however, that the system is very differently[regarded by 
the few larger traders in the Group ; and the observations made by 
the unofficial members of the Legislative Council on the introduc- 
tion of the Ordinance, which will be found at page 92 of the Blue- 
book on the Affau*s of Fiji, presented to Parliament in 1876, show 
a by no means unjust appreciation of its objects and spirit. 

It may be said, too, that the operation of the law interferes with 
the supply of labour to the planters. It is not true that it does so 
directly. Indirectly it may, but only by the operation of influences 
which tend to ensure the comfort and position of the native, and 
render it less necessary for him now than formerly to seek work at 
a distance from his home and family. 

It is true that the poll-tax in money, existing before 1876, drove 
men to engage as labourers iu order to procure coin, and that this 
indirect aid to the planter has been withdrawn by the substitution 
of the present law ; but though I have no doubt that many of those 
who object to the present system of native taxes are more or less 
unconsciously under an impression that, were it abolished, the old 
poll-tax system would be restored, they arc on that point, I think, 
altogether mistaken ; nor without its restoration would the abolition 
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of the present system of itself materially affect the labour 
market. 

That the natives themselves dislike the system may perhaps also 
be said ; but this, I am certain, is nntrae. It is, however, almost 
a wonder that it should be so, for no pains have been spared in 
some quarters to prejudice the people against it and against the 
Government ; but for the most part this has been attempted vainly; 

A few days before I left Fiji a native of great intelligence spoke 
to me of the efforts of certain whites to excite a prejudice against 
the Government. He spoke bitterly of the mischief which might 
be done by these intrigues, and added : *' We Fijians are great 
fools, and there are many of us who are likely to be gulled ; but, 
after all, we are not such fools as to have lost all memory of the 
time when these gentlemen, who are now so solicitous for our 
welfare and our rights, had all things in their own hands ; and 
you may take it for granted that most of the ignorant villagers who 
answer ' E dina saka' (* Quite true, rir ') when it is suggested to 
them that they are oppressed, are perfectly aware that a money- 
tax would cost them double labour, and laugh secretly, though 
respect leads them to yield a seeming assent to a white man's 
assertion.*' 

The statement that the payment of a tax in cash would require 
double labour is, though startling, perfectly true. Taking the 
article copra, for example, it will be found that the mean or average 
price offered by the traders to Government in 1677 was £10 lOs. 6d, 
per ton (2,240 lbs.) The average prices given by local traders to 
natives at the time was £5 'per ton ; and, as payment was generally 
made in trade sold at a large profit, even that value can only be 
regarded as nominal. 

It follows, therefore, that if the native under the present system 
had to pay 10s. worth of copra annually by way of taxes, he would 
have to provide 106 lbs. weight of that article only ; but, if he had 
to pay lOs. in money, he would have to sell 224 lbs. weight to the 
trader in order to raise the amount of money required. 

I do not suppose that the people of Fiji, more than the people in 
other parts of the world, like taxation in any form; but, as a 
general rule, they are quite aware of the advantage to them of the 
present system, as contrasted with that of which it takes the place ; 
and that they have, at all events, thriven under it not half an eye 
is required to perceive. Everywhere the increased areas of cultiva- 
tion, the enlarged towns, the good new houses, the well-kept roads, 
the cheerful and healthy-looking population, present the strongest 
possible contrast to the aspect of the country in 1875. This was 
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fully admitted to mc, not long before I left Fiji, by a leading plan- 
ter, who said that nobody who had eyes in his head could deny 
that the natives were very much better off than they were three 
years ago ; but he added (and there was much significance in the 
admission) that this was by no means an advantage to the planter, 
whose difficulties in obtaining labour were thereby materially 
increased. 

Nevertheless, I am far from denying that there may be cases in 
which the tax has pressed heavily on a village or on individaals. 
Considering the magnitude of the area from which ihe tax is 
collected, the extent to which native agency and native machinery 
are employed, and the necessarily small amount of Buperrision 
exercised, it will not cause me the least surprise to learn that here 
and there a district council has made a foolish or an£air assess- 
ment, or that a Boko Tui or Buli has enforced with undue harshness 
the cultivation or collection of the required produce. These errors, 
if they have been committed, will undoubtedly be detected, exposed, 
and made the most of. But, after all, they are only faults of 
detail and execution ; faults which, if they exist, may — and shall — 
be remedied, but which in no way affect the principle of the 
measure itsclfl 

Nothing could be more discouraging than the circumstances 
under wliich the system was initiated. 

First of all, the season of the year at which the Ordinance was 
passed — February 10, 1876 — was far too late to enable the scheme 
to work satisfactorily during that year, the proper planting season 
having closed in September. Secondly, owing to the almost total 
cessation of cotton planting by settlers, no adequate supply of seed 
could be obtained, and many months elapsed before it could be 
procured from abroad. Unfortunately, when it did arrive, much of 
it was bad and failed to germinate. A. third drawback was the 
outbreak amongst the hill tribes of Yiti Levu, which, though 
quickly suppressed, had the effect of unsettling the coast people 
upon the north, west, and south sides of that island, and in return 
for their personal services, and as a recognition of their loyalty, 
necessitated a remission of nearly the whole of the amount of taxes 
at which those districts had been assessed. 

One advantage, and that no tiifling one, the new system of taxa- 
tion has enjoyed. I refer to the ready apprehension of its object 
and character wliich has been shown by both Her Majesty's late 
and present Secretary of State for the Colonics. But nevertheless 
it may be fairly said that few schemes have been carried out under 
greater difficulties. With many of the Europeans it was at first 
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nhiy anpopTilAr. its olijcots being dometiues really niid somotimca 
Urilfiillj mistitidarHtood. No eGTort wam spared to excite tlie doubt 
tell suiipicion of tho natives aa to the effect of its operations in 
nspoct to tliemsclres. From too many pliuitAtions, and from 
•bnost every itinorent trader in tho Colony, tboy learned that tbey 
were being made slaves, that the Echetne was nn nn-Englieh and 
Ofilaivfiil one, nnd tliat its real object was spoliation and robbery. 

Tho natives were indeed not nnfrequently told that it wna their 

right as British snbjrcts, and wonld ha their only Balvation, to rofnso 

to pay taxes in any other way than in money, which, of conrsc 

'"ley conld easily obtain by pledging all their prodnoe to tho traders, 

wtoR'I of delivering a portion of it to the GovGmment. 

To tho above -mentionf^d difBcnlties may be added those arising* 
ont of petty jcalonsies between chiefs and hetwecn villages, which 
at times have required much patience to settle. 

lu epito of all these obstacles, the syHtem has been attended witli 
msrked sncceBs. In recommending to Her Majesty's Govenimcnt 
the policy of this law, I wrote thns: "If I have erred in iny 
estimate of its work, it may tlien more or less gradually be aban- 
Aooed. If, on the other hand, it secures, as I boheve it will, an 
imlant reveoae, and one easily capable of fnither augmentation ; 

it stimuUtes tlic industry, and doubles the produce of the 
Colony; if under its influence the mass of the population are con- 
tent and prosperous, it may then trust to ifai own merit for its 
fblnre maintenance, and will stand in no need of my feeble 
advocacy." 

Not three years have since passed by, and already we see that 
it has secured an ample revenue, that it has stimulated the industry, 
utd has doubled the produce of the Colony, that under it tlie 
pnpulaUon are more proeperons tlian they have been for a long 
time, and are, notwithstanding the incesnant efforts of mischief- 
makers, content and trustful, aa thcv will, I firmly beheve, continue 
to be. 

I cannot conclude without repeating the expression of my regret 
that the limitation of my imbject should have caused any of my 
bearers disappoiDtmeut, if it has done so, as I fear Las been tbo 
cue, or without asonring them of my readiness at all times, 
priTBtcIy, to give thorn any information it may bo in ray power to 
sfford, and they may wish to seek. 

One ban, perhaps, looked for a tketeh of the political and 
•4miiti>tntiT« growth of the new Colony. Another deeiros to learn 
wxnetbing with regard lo eligible openings for tho inveatmcnt <kC 
ORpital; a third is onrions u to the m-rtJaAo^, Vt^o^iMo^A**^ 
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poetry of the native race. Some wish for statiBtioal details of 
commercial progress, others are anxious for the aoootint of ihe 
geography, meteorology, and natural history of the Group. There 
will, again, be those who have expected to he told something of the 
wonderfully successful work of the Wesleyan missionaries in the 
Group, a work of which, even in thus cursorily mentioning it, I 
cannot speak without honour. I regret that any should remain 
imsatisfied, hut the very enumeration of such a multitude of sub- 
jects is in itself a sufl&cient apology and reason for my not 
attempting now to deal with them. I will only say one word on 
the future prospects of the Colony— namely, that I believe Figi to 
be an admirable field for the investment of large capital, whether 
in sugar or coffee estates. Sugar grows spontaneously, is of the 
first quality, and has a practically boundless market in Australia. 
As regards coffee culture, Fiji is now in much the same position as 
Ceylon thirty or forty years ago, and I have no doubt that those 
who now found estates there will find them in no long time amply ' 
remunerative. I have never seen finer tobacco than that raised in 
Fiji, and the cotton produced there is admitted to be of the best 
description. But I will not attempt to enter on these subjects at 
the end of an address which has already, I fear, exceeded all 
moderate dimensions. 

My thanks are due to all who have done me the honour to listen 
with such patience to this long Paper, but they are especially so to 
those who have been drawn here by the influence and recollections 
of old associations. It is not with indifference tliat I find m3rBeIf 
once more speaking in pubUc in the presence of those before whom 
(whatever private relations have been kept up between us) I have 
not so spoken since, more than twenty years ago, we sat together 
in Parliament. Among them are Secretaries of State, under whom 
I have since served — as, but for illness, would be yet one more 
distinguished — who when yet a boy I learned to regard with 
admiration and affection, which have but deepened with the lapse 
of years. 

Among them, too, is the friend by whose side in the House of 
Commons was my habitual seat, whose conversation gave a charm 
to hours which, without it would have been hours of tedium, and 
by whose unconscious teaching my own cast of thought was largely 
moulded. He has realised every expectation which they who knew 
him in those days formed. He has reached the foremost place in 
his profession. He has filled the highest dignity which a British 
subject, not an ecclesiastic, can attain; and he now enjoys from 
"nen of all parties throughout the country unmingled respect and 
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r. U; own life has been passed in scenes ftltogctlier unlike 
of whiob wc tliea droflmetl, and under very different coii- 
ioMB from those which we then anticipated. ^Tien thus bronght 
Atc« to face with the past it is impossible to avoid asking whether 
home and n home career have been asolesely eacriiiced, and the 
years which yawn botweon that time and thla whoUj thrown away 
a|id wasted. I venture to hope not. 
It is tmo tliat much is given up by one who undertakes the 
ittes of Colonial goverument ; that personal ambition finds little 
[«ld for indulgence ; that the amount of time spent in each place 
he governs is asually too small to enable him to leave a mark there, 
and that the waste of power involved in such moves is as wearing 
to bis energy as it is, I think, injiirioUB to, the public service. 
NeTcrtheless, be has in all cases mach opportnnity for nnobtrnsive 
osefnlness, and if it be bis gootl fortune, &!f it has been mine, to 
toko port in the organisation of a new dependency— though no 
doubt lie may have to €ncount(!r the bitter diaappointmentofliving 
to see his work undone ; though, in any case, that work will be un- 
known to, and unheeded by, the pnbhc here ; tliough absence and 
distance may exclude him Irom tlte high places of even his own 
oboscn walk in life — yet, if ho meritn and obtains the confidence of 
the Ilome Government ; if he has time to consolidate his measures 
and watch their growth, ho may do much to establish on rightcons 
and lasting foondations between different races, and may stomp a 
deeper impression on at least a small corner of the world tlian is 
ntftdo by many a man who is better known and labours in a wider 
field. He will he himself forgotten; bnt he may benefit generations 
snbseqnent to his own, and iudaence the lives of men long after 
his bones have monlderod to dust in their obscure, and, it may be, 
anmarked, grave. 
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Earl QIu^-^-ILI.E said it was settled by the Council, witli tlio 

consent of my right hon. friend, that Mr. Gladstone should propose 

» Tote of tliimks to Sir Arthur Gordon for the Paper we have just 

■.fieard. But wo ail know that even Councils propose things which 

~D not sometimes come to pass. (A langb.) Tonr Secretary has 

1 ibr plciisnre of reading to you a letter from ^^^. Gladstone, I 

'have the slill higher privilege of having received a communication 

from the daughter of tJie right hon. gentleman — (Inngbter) — and, 

witb yonr permission, I shall proceed at once to commit the gross 

^^ndiaeralion of eoalidentially imparting tliatoommnnication to yon. 

^^wtrtuichtcr.} UisR Oladstone says: "T>o&t \ai<V (^tvatWu^^— ^-^ 
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father desires me to write a line to express the great disappointment 
which he feels in being unable to 'attend the meeting to-night. It 
would have given him so much pleasure to propose a vote of thanks 
to Sir A. Gordon ; and, at the same time, he would have been glad 
to have had the opportunity of expressing the regret which he 
cannot but feel that Sir Arthur thinks it best to render his service 
to England at such a distance as Fiji instead of giving us the more 
immediate benefit of his presence at home. My father looked 
forward to this evening, and nothing short of the doctor*s orders 
would have prevented him attending your meeting.'* (Applause.) 
I know myself that this disappointment to Mr. Gladstone is great 
and sincere. He is very much affected by the associations of the 
past, to which Sir Arthur Gordon has just now alluded with so 
much feeling. Not only has Sir Arthur Gordon been his intimate 
friend, but a son of the high-minded statesman, to whom Mr. Glad- 
stone was devoted, and not only his son, but he also took an active 
and important share in all the labours of Lord Aberdeen daring 
the later and more important parts of his official life ; and I cannot 
help thinking that the experience which Sir Arthur Gordon gained 
at the fountain-head of administration of affairs at home has 
greatly contributed to the remarkable success which has attended 
his Colonial governorship in different parts of the world. (Ap- 
plause.) I think Mr. Gladstone would have had great pleasure in 
hearing the remarkable Paper just read — the full, clear, historical 
statemcntof the results of the administration in Fiji, giving, it ap- 
pears to me, ample proofs of the business-like, practical common sense 
with which Sir Arthur Gordon has applied those great, sound, liberal 
principles of Colonial administration, and particularly effected that 
most difficult problem of dealing with Colonies of which the popu- 
lations are of different races, — differing not only in race, but in cul* 
ture and civilisation. (Cheers.) My agreeable duty under ordinary 
circumstances would have been to ask you to give the question a 
general discussion, which is one of the characteristics of this Institu- 
tion, and one of the most useful attributes for ventilating subjects of 
Colonial interest ; but I have been requested by Sir Arthur Gordon 
to state that he hopes you will remember that he is in a peculiar 
position before you. He is a public servant, actually in harness, 
who, as he has stated, was impressed to give us the explanations 
which he has given with regard to the recently-acquired Colony, in 
which we take the greatest interest,and about which,Ibelieve,some of 
us know very little indeed. For tliat purpose he obtained the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, whom we are so glad to see 
has found time amidst all his avocations to be present. But Sir 
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Arthur Qordon feels that it would not be bocoming iu luin to eutot 
into Any dctnilfid controTorBj with re^td to details to which he hu 
generally nllnded ; ftnd, on the other hand, with his knowledge of 
the subject, and Lho thonght ho hns bestowed on it, it would be 
{laiofiil to hini to remain perfectly silont if mnch controvorsy went 
on. My duty is, tliorefore, simply to call upon Lord Cardwell to 
perform n p&it which I nm mre will be a real pleaaare, to move a 
Tote of thanks to Sir Arthur Gordon. (Cheers.) 

Lord CAnDWELL : I beUeve I am the oldest member of the pubhc 
6«rrice present who has ha<l tlic adrantage of knowing the great 
sorvic(>s rendered by Sir Arthur Oordon aa a Colonial administrator. 
It is now nearly twenty years ago siiiee, in Lord Palmeraton's 
OoTemment, the Dnko of Kowcastle appointed Bir Arthur Gordon 
to the governorship of New Bmnswick. Nothing ooolil be more 
diGTereut from tlie Govermuont of New Brunswick than the Govom- 
mont of that Colony about which wo have just heard so interesting 
on account It was a govcmmont, a self-government of British 
Babjeots of a Colony now, as you know, amalgamated in the great 
Oanadiau Damiuiou. I refer to that chiefly for this purpose, 
because my memory brings before me an anecdote which what you 
have faeanl to-night has abundantly illustrated. Sir A. Gordon 
was then chiefly employed, 1 remember, in assisting the thou 
Government in preparing that great tmion of the Canadian Dominion 
which was afterwanls finally consummated in Paihament in the 
time of Lord Carnarvon. Sir Arthur Gordon rendered great 
aerrioe to the cooutry, and his service was fully appreciated by the 
people of New Bnmswick ; and I well remember tho quaint method 
in which they expressed the value of his services when they said to 
me, "He is a gentleman who docs all his own thinking for himself." 
I tliink yon have had abundant experience to-nJght that Sir A. 
Gordon requires no prompting from anybody else, but tliat he does 
his own thinking for himself. (Hear, hear.) I have great pleasure 
in calling upon yon to give that reception to his interesting address 
wliioh Mr. Gladstone would have moved if lie had been present 
here to-night. (Cheers.) Sir A. Gordon has laid before us the 
principles of his policy. Tliey are broad and hberal. They recog- 
IU8« the Sfttivc rac« as entitled to tJieir full share in the admiajs- 
trstian of the Colony ; and, more than that, tliey do what so few 
Oovemmenta have t)ic ability and the good sense to do, viz. that 
when their great object is to make people happy, they do not try 
to make them happy in their own way, but thoy consider what 
their way would be if they had their choice, and they endeavoor, so 

as dreamBtances permit, to acoi>mm<y)Alt« Vtvwcuc^'tti&'wi'CcnN., 
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and accomplish the object m the only way in which it really can 
be done. (Applanse.) We have heard not only the broad principles 
of his policy, bat we have heard details and statistics of the results 
of his policy ; and those details, I think, have left us nothing to 
desire, and we are quite certain that Sir A. Gordon's principles 
are manifestly right. They have received the approval of the 
Government, and I am sure they have received yours, and having 
received that approval the results speak for themselves, and the 
conclusion follows as a matter of course. It would be, I see by the 
clock, quite improper and impossible for me to prolong any obser- 
vations of mine, and I shall therefore content myself with pro- 
posing the motion which Mr. Gladstone would have made ; and I 
shall call upon you heartily to thank Sir A. Gordon for the 
interesting and powerful address which he has been good enoogh 
to give us. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Frsdebicz Young : My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — ^I have 
the pleasure of seconding the motion which has just been proposed 
to you by the noble lord who last addressed you. I have asked 
permission to do so especially because I feel myself as the official 
representative of the Boyal Colonial Institute, in rather a peculiar 
position this evening. I confess that it has been a little embar- 
rassing to me to hear the desire expressed that on this occasion a 
departure should be made from the practice which we are invariably 
accustomed to follow, viz. that a discussion— and as full a one as 
possible — should take place after the reading of Papers. At the 
same time I cannot help feeling that what the noble lord in the 
chair has said has great force in it, and I, for one, bow without 
hesitation to the ruling of his lordship. (Hear, hear.) I think, 
for the reasons he has given, it would be manifestly somewhat 
objectionable that a discussion such as we have been accustomed to 
have hitherto should take place to-night. The official position 
which Sir Arthur Gordon occupies, and the very fact of our having 
the right hon. gentleman who is the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with us to-night, as well as other official persons, would 
perhaps render it a Uttle difficult for us to hold to our usual rule of 
speeches after Papers. (Hear, hear.) I can only say, in the 
name of the Institute, that I am quite sure that everybody who is 
present this evening has heard with much interest the masterly 
address we have Ustened to from Sir Arthur Gordon. (Cheers.) 
I have read the Paper myself with great satisfaction. I think Sir 
Arthur Gordon has put before the world an admirable defence of 
the policy which he has felt it his duty to carry out in one of the 
newest depondenoies of this great Empire. (Hear, hear.) I con*' 
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gratolaie him; and I oongratolate the Fellows also, that the Boyal 
Colonial Institute has been the means of bringing this Paper before 
the public. With these few observations — for I speak without any 
preparation, and had no intention of taking part myself in the 
discussion this evening, if it had not appeared to me to be 
necessary to say something in explanation of the reason for the 
departure to-night from our usual course of proceeding — ^I gladly 
second the motion \7hieh has been proposed by Lord CardwelL 
(Applause.) 

The Noble GnAmiCAN put the motion to the meeting, and it 
was carried with acclamation. 

Lord Selbobne: My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — ^I address 
you with some diffidence for two reasons, one because the hour is 
certainly late, and if I were to say all that occurs to me, I should 
trespass inexcusably upon your indulgence ; the other is, that 
although I participate in that pride which all Englishmen feel in 
our Colonies, and their anxious and hearty desire for their welfare, 
and that the name of our country should be honoured by good 
deeds in every part of the world, yet I feel that I speak in the 
presence of many persons who have a much more intimate know- 
ledge of our Colonies than I can pretend to myself. I see near me 
one who has filled the highest seat of justice in the Colony of New 
Zealand. I see a prelate equally distinguished by his long service, 
ability, and virtue (which could not be surpassed), from the Colony 
of Victoria ; and many others, both at home and abroad, distin- 
guished for their knowledge of Colonial life. In their presence I 
cannot but speak as one who ought rather to listen than to be 
heard ; and yet there is one other reason, which, perhaps, tells both 
ways, which impels me to speak, while, on the other hand, it makes 
speaking difficult. Sir A. Gordon did not, indeed, name me ; but 
I could not but feel that some words which he uttered were intended 
to be understood by me more, perhaps, than by anyone else. 
Sir A. Gordon has been for many years one of my dearest and most 
intimate friends ; and there is, perhaps, no one who has a greater 
right than myself to say that he thoroughly understands the man, 
his ability, and his character. (Hear, hear.) Well, you see, that 
makes it not easy for me to say all that I think. But it does enable 
me, and it does entitle me, to bear the testimony of intimate 
personal knowledge to the absolute purity, high-mindedness, and 
disinterestedness of motive and purpose with which Sir A. Gordon 
has undertaken all the duties which he has had to discharge. 
(Cheers.) He has, in a manner not very often found amongst 
statesmen, preferred to serve his country in a position where he 
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thonght he would be able to do the most good, rather than to 
receive higher promotion and greater emoluments. Whetever be 
has gone his object has been to serve the pnblic, and to promote 
the interests of those whom he was to govern without respeoft to 
persons, without fear, and without regard to favour. (Hear, hear.) 
That is the character which Englishmen will appreciate, even when 
in regard to details they may differ from the policy of the man. 
At the same time, I think, after what we have heard to-night, you 
will all be of opinion that Sir A. Gordon has given reasons for his 
policy, and has stated facts, as to its motives and its results, which 
everyone ought most seriously and most carefully to weigh before 
he can undertake to say that the policy has been mistaken. For 
my part, I cannot disguise my entire and complete oonviotion that 
it has been as wise a policy in practical conception and result as it 
has been beyond all doubt benevolent in its purpose. (Hear, hear.) 
I am sure I speak the sentiments of all present when I say tiiat the 
welfare of native races must be an object of great interest and great 
anxiety to all of us. No one can read the history of European 
colonisation without blushing to think, that while tiie interests of 
European Colonies in many parts of the world have been advanoed, 
the native races who possessed those parts of the world previously 
have been the sufferers, and not gainers by our gain. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, I hope we have at last found out the way in which that is to 
be avoided. Englishmen have distmguished themselves, I venture 
to say, above all others in the philanthropy with which they have 
sought to do good in all parts of the world. Those missionaries in 
Fiji, whom Sir A. Gordon has mentioned, and others, such as 
Bishop Patteson, and Bishop Selwyn and his son, who have devoted 
their lives in labouring among the natives of the islands scattered 
in the Pacific, are certainly to be numbered amongst the bene- 
factors of mankind ; and sad it ^would be if we could not, when 
taking the government of a new country, inhabited by a large 
population of most interesting and docile people, who have abready 
made no slight advances towards the arts of civilisation, and the 
knowledge and practice of Christianity, if we could not so establish 
our government among them as to prove that we had their welfare 
at heart as well as oui* own material prosperity ; if we could not 
establish a system of government really adapted to their circum- 
stances and their wants. If ever there was a Colony in which it 
was specially the duty of this country to make the endeavour, 
surely it is the Colony of Fiji, where, I am thankful to say, we are 
not intruders. Wc have not taken possession of that which others 
thought to belong to themselves* We have undertaken and 
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Hm^wI tbd duty of giving them a better goTenimcDt thau they 

Bwid before. au<l tliey have hithorto, witlt the exception of a slight 

Imttbreak, which the popalittion itself furiiiBhcd the meaaa of sup- 

mreasing, not only cheerfully eubmitted to our dominion, but oo- 

E-operate^ moat uBofully iu our (jovemmciit. (Hoar, hear.) 'Well, 

ul cannot but think that it would be a terrible blot upon tJie good 

F Dame of England were the colonisation of such a Colony as Fiji — 

I ftfl«r we hare undertaken and accepteil tliat duty, were Euch as to 

. cud in the miserable cxtermittation and destruction of the native 

race, snch as has diegraced the name of Spain and bo many other 

Cbristiaa ooontriea. (Hear, hoar.) I could not help being Etmck 

by oue partictUar allusion nhich Sir A. Qordon made, when he 

compared the present §tate of Fiji with the condition of Ireland 

and Scotland in the reign <if Qneeu Elizabeth, and showed to tie, 

u h« eertainly did, that Fyi at the present time ia much better off 

thui the Iriah and possibly even the Scotch people then were. 

Nowi of the Scotch I can say nothing, because it does so happen 

that in dealing with Scotland we have learnt at times the lesson 

that we oonld not imimse English ideas upon them ; and, learning 

to govern them according to Scotch ideas, Scotland has bceome one 

of the happiest and moat prosperona parts of tlie British Empire, 

(Cheers.) But compare Ireland. Looking back, is there ait 

EDglishmau who does not wiah from the bottom of hia heart that 

in the dayd of Queen Elizabeth and from those dayB downwards wc 

had endeavoured to understand the way in which Irishmen looked 

at Irish affairs, Irish habits. Irish ideas, and to govern them as far 

as possible according to those, insteail of trying to force npon them 

English laws, English language, Enghsh systems, English ideas ? 

(Applause.) What is the result ? why. there is not one of na who 

would not give almost all he possessed in the world if fay so doing 

be could make Ireland at the preseiit time, relatively to England, 

and for ite own soke, what Scotland now is. (Hear, hear.) If 

there ia one cause to which we may trace the miserable seriea of 

miagovemment which toolc place in Ireland, and which has ende<l 

in its being still so backward in that feeling of identity with onr- 

mIvcs which we should desire, it ia certainly attempting to govern 

Ireland by English and not Irish ideas. Then, I deeply rejoice to 

think that Sir A. Gordon i° endeavouring to lay his foundation in 

Fiji by taking up the existing state of civilisation among the 

I natives, by understanding native institutions, by making tbom the 

I Im-or by which the natives may be brought to take a share ia 

governing themwivea, both in other respects, and oqiecially with 

reapoct to the difficult and delicate Ta&V^cft ol ^.vsjtalvsn. kD^'^ll 
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there should be more reasons than I can possibly see for doubting the 
expediency in such a state of society of that system which he has 
described to us, I feel sure that the importance* of that prinoiple of 
starting from the native institutions and using them is so great 
that it would cover some errors in points of detul, if errors had been 
committed, which I do not believe. (Hear, hear.) I will detain 
you no longer ; but will discharge the duty which I rose to do, 
which is to ask you to give your most cordial thanks to the noble 
Earl Granville for presiding — (great cheers) — a nobleman whose 
qualities both in public and private life are much too well known to 
everybody in this country to need one word of commendation. 
(Applause.) 

Bir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P. said: I rise for the 
purpose of seconding the proposal which Lord Bclbome has so 
eloquently put before you. I have heard it said in the coarse of 
this evening's discussion, if it can be so called, that it has not been 
customary hitherto for those who hold the office I have the honour 
to occupy to attend at the meetings of the Boyal Colonial Institute. 
I can imagine on ordinary occasions good grounds for such a rule. 
The place, and I think the only place, where it would appear to be 
proper for Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
discuss Colonial affairs is in his place in Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 
If anyone holding my office found himself present here at one of 
your ordinary debates, he might naturally hear something said 
with which he could not agree, and yet would find himself in the 
awkward position of being unable to notice it. Therefore, so far 
as my own personal feelings are concerned, I feel myself deeply 
indebted to the kindness and courtesy of the members of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute for making this an exceptional occasion. I have 
made it an exceptional occasion, because I felt so deeply the in- 
terest of the subject which was to be brought before you. I knew 
it would be brought before you with the highest ability, and I was 
anxious to attend as a learner rather than as a speaker. We must 
all feel deep interest — ^perhaps the deepest interest of all — in those 
of our Colonies which are, so to speak, the youngest children of our 
Empire ; and, when we hear so favourable an account as has been 
put before us this evening of one of those youngest children, we 
cannot but appreciate the energy and ability of the man to whom 
it is mainly due that this account can be given. I feel that in our 
relative positions it is difficult for me to say anything of Sir 
A. Gordon ; but, though I have not the privilege of being among 
those to whom he so touchingly referred in his address as the 
friends of his youth in England, yet I may venture to say this — 
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that in the short period of our official connection, I have seen 
enough of him to know that it would be difficult — perhaps im- 
possible—to find anyone of greater abiUty and aptitude for the 
task that he has to perform than the Governor of Fiji. He is 
making, as Lord Selbome has told you, a great experiment, which, 
if successful, will redound highly to the honour and credit of this 
country in its dealings with native races. In the experiment he 
may find it necessary to take measures, perhaps, more or less at 
variance with certain doctrines and ideas which may be held among 
us as applicable to our own circumstances ; but I think it should 
be remembered that in this matter we are dealing with peculiar 
stages of civilisation — that we must adapt our measures to om* 
ends, and that we must not attempt — and if we attempt we shall 
fail — io measure persons in the condition of society that the Fiji 
islanders are in, by procrustean rules, applicable to our civilisation 
and the Anglo-Saxon race. I have only to second the proposal 
which Lord Selbome has made, and am confident of this, that 
Sir Arthur Gordon will stamp his name on the history of Fiji, and 
although his work is done at the other side of the globe, he will be 
remembered in future as one of those who have rendered the 
highest service to their country. (Cheers.) 

Earl Granvills : My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — How was it 
possible for me to know, after Lord Selbome speaking so touch- 
ingly of Sir Arthur Gordon and pointing out the exact merits which 
Sir Arthur Gordon possesses, which he himself has passed so 
lightly over, that there should have been the insidious proposal 
made which Lord Belborne intended at the conclusion of his speech ? 
I have the greatest authority in this room for stating that it is 
absolutely contrary to the order and precedents hitherto observed 
by the Society that such a proposal is usual as that made by Lord 
Selbome and seconded by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, with the 
urbanity which distinguishes political opponents whenever they 
meet. (Applause.) He had been good enough to suggest that he 
should propose this vote, and I informed him that it was absolutely 
against the rules ; but, as we have had the exceptional incident of 
the Secretary of State being present and some most judicious 
remarks made by him, I must conform myself to thiis exceptional 
state of things, and say, which I do most tmly, that I am deeply 
grateful to you for the kindness with which you have proposed a 
vote of thanks to me. (Cheers.) 



SIXTH OEDINARY GENEBAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the <<Pall Mall," 14, Begent-street, S.W., on Tuesday evening, 
22nd April, 1879. In the absence of His Grace the Dnke of 
Manchester, E.P., Chairman of Cotincil, Sir Henbt Babklt, 
G.O.M.G., K.O.B., Member of Council, and formerly Ooyemor of 
Jamaica, presided. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Minutes of the Fifth Ordinazy 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that 
since the last meeting the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows : — 

Mr. A. A. BorrowcB (British Guiana), Captain A. Dnncan (BzitiBh 
Guiana), Mr. Alderman Hadley, Messrs. Charles D. Rose, A. J. Sari 
(British Guiana), T. J. Thomas, Charles M. Wakefield (late New Zealand), 
Sir Samuel Wilson (Melbourne). 

The Hon. Sbgretary said that he had received apologies for non- 
attendance this evening from Sir John Peter Grant and the Hon. 
Graham Berry, who had both accepted invitations to be present^ 
but were prevented by illness. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Sir William C. B^binson, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Straits SetOe- 
ments; Hon. John Douglas, C.M.G., Colonial Secretaiy, Ceylon; Sir 
Samuel Wilson (Victoria, Australia), Colonel G. Arbnthnot, R.A., M.P. ; 
Colonel Strange, B.A. (Commandant of School of Gunnery, Qaebeo), 
Captain J. C. H. Colomb, B.M.A. : Miss Palmer, Sir C. Farquhar Shand 
(Chief Justice of Mauritius), Messrs. George H. Chambers, H. W. Free- 
land, Joseph Bravo, G. T. Edgoome (Ceylon), the Venerable Archdeacon 
Jones (Demerara), Messrs. William Walker, George Fairbaim (Melbonme), 
H. A. Huxtable, M. M. Tait (Cape Colony), P. G. Leeb (Cape Colony), E. 
F. Buttemer Harston (New Zealand), J. W. Punch (West Indies), G. T. 
Carter, B.N. (Antigua, W. I), Colonel Swanston, Dr. J. M. Stokes ^New 
Zealand), Mess. P. C. Hanbury, F. B. Hanbury, J. B. Gill, Hon. T. Bisely 
Griffith (Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone), Alexander Rivington, Edward 
Willis (Victoria, Australia), Albert Lewis (St Vincent, W. I.), William H. 
Mare, G. Molineux, Alfred L. Smith (British Guiana), James Philip (St 
Kitts), N. Darnell Davis (British Guiana), H. H. Hayter (Government 
Statist, Melbourne), S. W. Silver, F. P. Labilliere, Professor Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Bussell (Victoria), the Misses Hussell (Victoria), the 
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Miflses Geddes, Messrs. Stephen Bourne, Arthur Fell, Edward Chapman 
(Sydney), Henry laggins, T. L. Hosaok (Jamaica), L. Hosaok (Jamaica)* 
W. J. Darling, W. F. Roberts, J. J. C. Allendice, C. A. Philip, F. A. 
G Wynne, D. P. Andrew, Sydney Harvey, Alexander Rogers (Bombay), 
William Dahlea, W. Ruthergood, W. C. G. Park, R. Nuttall, A. G. ShieU, 
H. A. Leishman, J. Hammond, J. Stent, Alexander Price, J.P. (Jamaica), 
F. Chapman, T. A. Wall (Civil Commandant, Sherboro' West Africa), W. 
F. Lawrence, Dr. Paton, Colonel W. Grossman, R.E., C.M.G. ; Miss Finnic, 
Messrs. H. £. Montgomerie, W. E. Montgomerie, Miss M. E. Montgomerie, 
Mr. Alexander Tnmbnll (Jamaica), Miss Fnlford, Miss Sturridge, Mrs. W. 
Carey Hobson (Cape Colony), Miss Glanville (Jamaica), Mr. and Mrs. A. 
R Campbell-Johnston, Messrs. Campbell- Johnston, jnn., A. Campbell- 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, Messrs. Martin D. Barnes, J. Ferguson, 
(Ceylon), W. T. Deverell, W. A. O'Connor, Robert Porter (New Zealand), 
Thomas P. Williams, Leonard W. Thmpp (South Australia), S. B. Brown- 
ing (New Zealand), Cecil H. C. Go£fe, F. R. Heycock, J. V. H. Lrwin, Mr* 
Frederick Young, Hon. Secretary, &c, Ac. 

The Hon. Beobetaby also announced that donaiions of books, 
Ac, had been received from the following : — 

The Gk>yemment of Canada : Census of Canada, 1008-1876 ; Cana- 
dian Parliamentary Papers and Blue-Books. The Government of British 
Guiana : Directory of British Ghiiana, 1879. The Government of Ceylon : 
Administration Report, 1877. The Gbvemment of New Zealand : Parlia- 
mentary Papers. The Ooyemment of South Australia : South Australian 
Hansards, 1870, 1877, and 1878. The Legislative Assembly of Quebec ; 
Journal of the Assembly. The Society of Arts : Journal of the Society. 
Messrs. Dalgleish k Reed: Bradshaw's Guide to New Zealand. The 
Agent-General for New South Wales : Financial Statement of the Colo- 
nial Treasurer, 1870$ The Government Statist of Victoria; Statistical 
Register of Victoria. E. G. Fitzgibbon, Esq. (Melbourne) : " WhatNext ? " 
(pamphlet). H. A. Firth, Esq. (Calcutta) : Statement of Money Savings 
brought by return emigrants from British Guiana to India from 1867 to 
lb7». 

The Chairiian called upon Logan D. H. Russell, Esq., M.D., to 
read the following Paper, prepared by himself and his father, 
Robert Russell, Esq., barrister-at-Iaw, Jamaica. : — 

JAMAICA : A HOME FOR THE INVALID, AND A PROFIT. 
ABLE FIELD FOB THE INDUSTRIOUS SETTLER. 

The original object of this Society being for the establishment 
and continuance of a bond of onion between the mother-country 
and her dependencies, and a dissemination of the knowledge of 
their various merits, social and physical, it becomes essential for 
the promulgation of the original views, that each member shall 
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ondeavonr to add his quota of information to the whole ; that in 
the end these may be sifted, examined, and placed on record as 
established facts, on which to serve as a basis for farther enlarge- 
ment. 

Taking this question in its broadest view, my father (who is also 
a fellow of this honourable Society) and myself have endeavoured 
to collect and compile from well-authenticated sources certain 
facts, also personal observations made by him during a lengthened 
residence in the island. He has, £rom such residence, and his 
having occupied various high Government appointments, had 
unusual facihties for becoming well acquainted with the many and 
varied qualities and peculiarities of the island, and speciaUy its 
climate, the knowledge of which is perhaps beyond the reach of 
the general reader. 

With that desire prominent in thought, we have ventured this 
evening to claim your attention for a short time, while we endea- 
vour to make some small addition to the existing knowledge of 
the island. No doubt among this distinguished and hononrable 
assembly, there are many who have had some personal acquaint- 
ance with this Colony, and though part of our information may be 
old and devoid of interest, still they can bear us out in the correct- 
ness of our remarks. There are others to whom Jamaica is but 
Uttle known and less thought of, beyond being connected in a 
mercantile aspect with the production of sugar, coffee, rum, 
oranges, and other agricultural products. Still, from their dispo- 
sition to countenance and support all useful colonial developments 
(exempUfied by their presence as Fellows), we are led to hope that, 
though the subject of this paper is one not much discussed in the 
present day, yet a record of solid facts may be of some interest 
and use ; and in this present age of advancement, attention may 
be profitably directed to the lucrative advantages offered by thiff 
island as a desii'able home for the settler. 

At first we proposed commencing the subject in minute detail 
from the year 1655, during the protectorate of Cromwell, when 
Spain, humbled by land and sea, yielded to the British the island 
of Jamaica; or even taking the subject farther back — from its 
discovery — and thus slowly wending our way, stage by stage, 
through the vicissitudes which this Colony has undergone, and 
through which the destiny of fate has impelled her, showing how 
at one period she rested in the arms of luxury, her coffers 
filled with gold, and her ships sailing to lands afar, laden with the 
products of her soil ; and now again the silver lining in the cloud 
is rent, and the golden bowl is broken, and poverty, with its 
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attendant miBery, casts her dismal hand over a once fair and 
prosperous land. And while snoh changes hare materially marred 
her progress in the advance of the Colonies, yet with her fertile 
soil and delightftil climate, she still stands forth as a rich 
Colonial jewel in England's imperial crown, requiring but the 
mystic touch of the hands of Commerce and Agriculture in order 
to make her luminosity resplendent in the Carribean setting. 
But as you have condescended to accord us a limited period, we 
will not intrude on your generosity by engrossing too much of 
your valuable time. Wo may perhaps venture on entertaining a 
hope that at a future date a second Paper on this much-neglected 
island may not fail to enlist a further extension of your distin- 
guished consideration. 

The Island of Jamaica is situated in the east of the Carribean 
Sea, between 17 and 19 degrees latitude north, and 75 and 79 de- 
grees longitude west. Its extreme length is 185 miles, its breadth 
varying from 85 to 50 miles, and containing an area of 8,250 square 
miles. Running through the centre of the island from east to 
west with radiations, are the Blue Mountains, attaining an elevation 
of 7,885 feet. Large tracts of level land are to be found in various 
parts, the greatest extent being in the east and west. With this 
altitude of the midland, with the plains of the lowland on the sea 
level, almost every variety of climate is attainable. 

While the days are naturally warm from the position of the 
island in the tropics, still the trade wind, or diurnal sea breeze 
which blows from the east, and continues for nine months of the 
year, tends materially to subdue what in other respects would be 
an excessive diurnal heat. When the sea breese dies away, the 
hot air of the plains being rarefied, ascends to the mountain tops, 
and is there condensed by the cold, which, making it specifically 
heavier than before, causes it to descend to the plains. Conse- 
quently, though many islands in the West Indies enjoy advantages 
similar to Jamaica, and some peculiar to themselves, still from the 
fact of Jamaica possessing this lofty range of mountains, that 
particularly oppressive heat of night so noticeable in the tropics, 
which, in place of giving refreshing sleep after the day's work is 
over gives anything but it, is entirely absent in this island, and 
the labourer may rest and enjoy a hcathful repose, and rise in- 
vigorated on the morrow, ready to resume his usual vocation. The 
emigrant who may be troubled witli the fear of an oppressive 
winter, may have all such qualms removed by knowing the opinion 
of Bryan Edwards, as recorded in his ** History of the West Indies." 
Referring to Jamaica, he says : <* If the interval from the begin- 
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ning of December to the end of April be called winter, it is cer- 
tainly the finest winter in the globe ; to valetudinarians and persons 
advanced in Ufe, it is the climate of paradise.*' 

Yesurs ago, when civilians gave little or no attention to statistics, 
the mortahty of inter-tropical life could not be ascertained, except 
from isolated sources, on which no safe reliance could be placed. 
Such information as was thus sparsely obtained was founded 
mainly on the observation of young and inexperienced military 
surgeons; they who, professionally, were the best entitled to 
credence, were unfortunately in too many instances most unsafe 
to place any confidence in. The death-roll in its numerical dis- 
play did not admit of doubt as to its accuracy, but as regards 
the pathological question at issue, was faulty in the extreme. 

The facts of large bodies of men living in ill-ventilated and 
over-crowded barracks, and the ready access to the spirit-shops by 
soldiers in garrison towns, were never taken into account as pre- 
disposing causes of disease and death. When, then, the inevitable 
result happened, and mortality spread its ravages in a regiment, 
climate, the falsely-accused climate, was arraigned, without farther 
proof than the names of so many intemperates struck off the 
muster-rolL Climate was by general consent condemned as the 
direct agent of the evil 

Had a commission of the faculty been specially entrusted to deal 
with the diagnostics of disease rather than its results, it would have 
disclosed how, in the first instance, alcoholic stimulants, engen- 
dering disorders and debilitating thjd human frame, received its 
chief support from impure air generated by badly-constructed 
sleeping apartments, and then completed its deadly course in hos- 
pitals, often over-crowded with patients and worse ventilated than 
the quarters from which the patients were removed. 

Non-acquaintance with disease made many a case fatal, but for 
these influences, that would have yielded (so modern science 
warrants us in asserting) to the ordinary treatment of a hospital 
practice. At that period when the impression of our baneful 
climate first became stamped upon the mind of the mother- country, 
that great specific, quinine, was utterly unknown. The inevitable 
consequence to be anticipated from such a condition, socially and 
physically, was the vast disproportion apparent in the mortality 
tables of the mihtary service of Jamaica as compared with other 
British stations in Europe, Asia, and America. Unfortunately, 
Jamaica, undefended, and with the naked facts, death by fever, 
unexplained, was doomed to be considered as a counter-part 
nhamal-house to the Colony of Sierra Leone, and for years, until 
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experience dispelled its falsity, was regarded as the next most fatal 
settlement to European life belonging to Oreat Britain. 

With the progressive advance of Science, accompanied in her 
march by the provident habits that civilisation and family obliga- 
tions impose upon a community settling down for all time, and for 
the acquisition of wealth, have certainly, more by accident than 
design, been discovered how thoroughly unreliable were the data 
on which statisticians of the mother-country drew then: deductions, 
and how whoUy unsafe, as well as unsatisfactory, were the facts, 
so-called, on which they were founded. 

The establishment and working of Life Assurance Societies in 
Jamaica for over thirty years has been mainly instrumental in 
determining, with every claim to accuracy, the true average value 
of life during that period — a period long enough we think to form 
a correct judgment from. The result has not disappointed the 
pecuniary hopes of those provident institutions. These establish* 
ments are acknowledged to be so thriving, that each one endea- 
vours to adjust its rates to the minimum of premium. 

It cannot, therefore, be asserted that life in Jamaica is of that 
precarious duration it was formerly accredited. But we go further, 
by declaring that the experience of these societies vouches as an 
estabUshcd fact that the mortality of Jamaica among selected lives 
is less than the rate per cent, of the Northampton Tables. 

In further corroboration of the fitness of the climate of Jamaica, 
when health can be sought for and enjoyed for years by the invalid 
under certain conditions, we deem it incumbent on us to furnish 
local evidence, founded on the experience and practice of more than 
thirty years of three of the most eminent medical men, in answer 
to an inquiry made of them a few years since, '* Whether Jamaica 
would be eUgible for those whose delicate structure and state of 
health disables them from continuous active exertion in a cold 
climate,'' and whether there is anything in the climate to deter 
settlers from locating themselves among us as farmers, planters, and 
agricultural labourers ; or whether, on the contraiy, it be not a fact 
that the climate is likely to prove a peculiarly favourable one for 
such patents. Lewis Q. Bowerbank, Esq., M.D., F.B.G.P., Edin- 
burgh, thus answers as regards pulmonary affections: <* There 
can be no doubt that where a predisposition to tubercular or scro- 
fulous disease exists, a residence here will completely check its 
further development ; and even during the earlier stages of tuber- 
cular constmiption, if its progress be not arrested, life is often 
prolonged and the disease divested of much of its suffering.'* 

We presume the above remarks are made with special reference 
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to the seaport of Kingston, in which place Dr. Bowerbank resides ; 
and while this town offers advantages to the patient suffering from 
the earlier stages of phthisis, it gives but Uttle hope to the 
more advanced form of the disease. In the latter cases, 
if the patient will select for himself a residence at a more 
elevated station, and though softening and disintegration of 
the pulmonary tissue be in progression, provided that stage has 
not so flEu: advanced as to occupy too great an impression on the 
tissue, a total cessation of such process, with cicatrization and 
ultimate contraction of cavities, is a change that may be hopefully 
anticipated as a theoretical confirmation of the above practical 
results. 

It is, we believe, a well-recognised fact, that an allotropic condi- 
tion of oxygen, known as ozone, gives a greater reaction in pure 
than impure air ; greater by the sea-side than the interior, greater 
in the mountain than the plain, when the mean daily temperature 
and dew point are above the mean. When the body is considered, 
the chief result is exerted on the evaporation from the skin and 
lungs. When the relative humidity is between 70 and 80 per cent., 
the air appears to be especially suited not only to the incipient but 
to the advanced stages of phthisis. A buoyancy of spirit, elasticity 
of frame, a perceptible diminution of expectoration, and an early 
cessation of cough, with entire absence of those most exhausting 
symptoms, night perspirations, appear to be the advantages 
attainable by those suffering from phthisis who will for a residence 
seek altitude. By a sojourn at Newcastle, in Jamaica, 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, where the humidity of the air with complete satu- 
ration equals 100, 70 to 80 per cent, is attainable ; and if greater 
elevation be required, there is almost unlimited scope, as the 
culminating peak of the Blue Mountain attains an elevation of 
7,885 feet. 

If further proof of the above be required, I have now a patient 
in Jamaica suffering from phthisis who has been carefully following 
the directions of my prescriptions. While in the lowlands a modi 
fication of the acute symptoms was perceptible, presumably as the 
result of the treatment ; but on going to the highlands the acute 
symptoms appeared to vanish 'as by magic. Having occasion to 
return to the plains, his symptoms to a certain extent returned, but 
on again resummg the residence in altitude they again vanished, 
and while there a progressive advancement to recovery appears to 
be tlie consequence of the change of residence to the moimtain. 
At first I w^as disposed to credit the above advantages as the 
result of my treatment, but, on a second consideration, I fully 
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believe the mountain air was the means by which this happy change 
was effected. 

In order to prevent an error in interpretation, it is but necessary 
we should qualify the past remarks by adding that those extremely 
far advanced oases, such in which the whole vital force has been 
reduced to the lowest point compatible with the possibility of life, 
will derive no benefit ; but rather the reverse, as the mountain air 
is too pure, and death is not unfrequently hastened by it. Another 
point of error is that of sending patients out at improper seasons 
of the year. 

Among diseases, we may mention chronic rheumatism and 
calcarious affections as complaints especially benefited by a 
residence in the island. The diseases and infirmities of old age 
are here, comparatively speaking, unknown ; men of three score 
years and ten and upwards continue to enjoy themselves up to 
within a day or two of their death. The centenarian is not a 
rarsavis. 

The island, from its position and great irregularities of surface, 
presents a vast variety of climates ; so much so, indeed, that for 
mere change of climate an invalid need scarcely quit its shores. 
Hitherto the climate of Jamaica has ranked very low, but the 
data on which this opinion was found were erroneous and unfair. 
Since the removal of the troops from the plains to the higher 
mountains, the mortality among them barely exceeds that among 
the troops stationed in Scotland ; and the formation of insurance 
companies has tended much to show that selected lives here are 
not at all inferior to those of more temperate climates. In fine, in 
the words of the late Lord Metcalfe, a man who had travelled muoh 
and who was well able to form an opinion : <* Jamaica offers almost 
every climate; and that of about 1,200 feet above sea-level is 
perfection.'* 

The island contains several mineral springs, one of which is 
thermal, and has been found of great service in the treatment of 
rheumatism, gout, and cutaneous affections. Another of these 
springs, an aluminous chalybeate, is situated in the higher moun- 
tains, in a most delightful climate, and were it better known, and 
more accommodation afforded, we have little doubt that many 
suffering from generally impaired health (anaBmia and debihty) 
might, from its use, be restored to health, in lieu of undertaking 
an expensive, and too often inconvenient transatlantic trip ; 
besides which, we do not think, were the virtues of the spring, its 
mild and deUcious olim&te, its grand and magnificent scenery made 
known, that it would be too much to expect that invalids from other 
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countries in search of that greatest of all earthly blessings, health, 
would be induced to visit this fair spot in the ** land of springs.*' 

The following is the testimony of the late Andrew Dunn, Esq., 
M.D. (Edinburgh): *^ The disorders most prevalent in the island 
are few in number, and since the altered condition of the popula- 
tion at large, and the social changes which have arisen in the last 
few years, they have become extremely modified, less frequent in 
occurrence, and more amenable to treatment. We have fevers of 
the remittent type, intermittent, and very rarely of the sporadic ; 
dysentery occasionally, diarrhoea, and very mild bronchitis affections. 
Pneumonia is an exceptional disease. There is an almost entire 
exemption from those diseases arising from a particular contagion, 
as measles, small-pox, hooping-cough, &c." 

The most convincing facts in proof of the views we entertain of 
the healthiness of the island are to be obtained by an inquiry into 
the operation of the several Assurance Companies introduced into 
the island within the last seven or eight yeai's, exhibiting a rate of 
mortality among those taking advantage of such institutions not 
greater, and, if not misinformed, less than the average casualties 
occurring in similar institutions in Europe. For some years past 
the malignant type of yellow fever has rarely presented itself; but 
we think it may confidently be asserted it has not appeared within 
the last ten years other than as a sporadic disease, and that rarely. 
Our other types of fever are very amenable to treatment, and the 
bronchitio and pulmonary affections are of the mildest form, and 
seldom, if ever, prove fatal. 

The slight deviation of temperature experienced during the entire 
year, and the regular alternation of the sea and land breezes which 
modify it, render the island a most desirable residence for persons 
coming under the influence of our inquiry. 

The island possesses all the advantages that man can desire for 
every industrial purpose. What are wanted is energy and enter- 
prise ; these, with improved morals widely diffused, would again 
restore Jamaica to prosperity. 

The following is the opinion of the late Charles Campbell, Esq., 
M.D. (Edinburgh) : <* I beg to state that I believe that, generally 
speaking, the climate of Jamaica would prove eminently eligible 
for those natives of cool countries who, from general deUcaoy of 
constitution, are unable to undergo active continuous labour with 
exposure, or who otherwise suffer from a cold and variable climate. 
As far as my observation goes, the effect of residence in Jamaica 
on such persons is usually beneficial, especially on those who are 
predisposed to scrofula or pulmonary consumption, or who have 
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evinced a peotiliar tendency to colds and bronchial affections 
through the winter months. In such cases, the general health and 
physical energies usually undergo a rapid and marked change, 
resulting in permanent good health. 

" I beheve the immigrants of this description, observing common 
prudence in their mode of life, might, with perfect safety and every 
prospect of improved health, engage as planters and farmers in the 
island generally, and even as agricultural labourers in the cooler 
and higher localities. Their liabiUties to suffer from acclimating 
fever is comparatively less than those of more robust habits.** 

These opinions were expressed twenty-seven ago, and will be 
re-echoed now by other medical practitioners without uncertainty 
or doubt, indeed will be additionally strengthened from the social 
condition of the Colony in its improved morals and education 
widely diffused. 

We may close this subject of health by referring, we trust with 
pardonable pride, to the mortaUty returns of the Jamaica Mutual 
Life Assurance Society for a period of thirty years, beginning in 
1844 and ending in 1878, by which there appear in all that time 
to have been but two deaths among the assurers, of yellow fever, 
one a European and the other a Jamaican. 

Jamaica possesses climates almost equal to any in the world 
for the prolongation of the lives of invahds and for the muscular 
exertion of the stalwart European labourer. The former can find 
a locality suitable and not distressing to his complaint, and if not 
yet hopelessly irrecoverable, by following the regimen recommended 
by the local physicians, may confidently trust to oUmate to effect 
his cure or an alleviation of his disorder. An elevation between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet will give him a temperature ranging from 
50*" to 82'' Fahr. ; lower down in the plains, about three to five miles 
from the seacoast, 64*^ to 90^, according to the time of the year. 
From November to February the thermometer where I reside 
began to range at 68% and fell from December to February at 
7 a.m. to 62% 68% 64% But, to be more exphcit, I will append here 
the information communicated to us by an observant painstaking 
medical friend, whose residence is about 4,500 feet above the sea. 

(1) There is a general difference of about 10^ between summer 
and winter. (2) In winter the thermometer varies from 50^ to 
65^ and in summer from 60** to 75''. (8) There is a very constant 
difference of from 8*" to V between night and day. (4) The lowest 
temperature I have ever seen was 47^, the lowest recorded by me 
of Negretti and Zambra*s thermometer was 48' ; the former was 
obtained before I had proved instruments. (5) The maximum 
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has been as high as 82° in summer ; it certainly never has reached 
84° on any occasion. (6) The difference between sun and shade is 
very great, amounting in some instances to 40** and 50"" In 
general, January,February, and the first fortnight in March are cold, 
bracing, and dry months ; April and May, wet, warm and relaxing ; 
the end of June, July and August, and often September, dry and 
warm, often absolutely hot ; October, November and December, 
wet and cold in these latter months. 

These facts, we trust, will impart confidence to the timid who 
are in search of health, but yet are afraid to commit themselves to 
Jamaica. To the stalwart, with their young families, who are 
struggling hard in the race of life in over-crowded England, we 
will lay open other facts to remove their fears and doubts as to the 
European being able to perform out-door labour in the tropics^ 
and show the many comforts and moderate competency this *' land 
of springs " offers to the enterprising, industrious, and thrifty sons 
of toil 

Soon after the island became a dependency of England by Crom* 
well's conquest, it was found necessary to introduce a labouring 
population, and various methods were resorted to in England for 
that end, grants of lands were offered to settlers, many of whom bent 
their steps hitherward ; and &om this class of small freeholders, 
mechanics, and tradesmen, a body of hardy yeomen was formed, 
on whom, as a mihtary corps, the defence of the island chiefly 
rested. To these succeeded another set, who, less wealthy, trans- 
ported themselves for a &ee passage and guaranteed employment 
of seven years. These were known under the name of ** inden- 
tured servants,'' and as the capabilities of the new country were 
developed, new wants arose, which could only be satisfied by a 
largely increased labouring population. 

Then England found it to her advantage, as well as to that of 
the young and thiiving Colony, to rid herself of what she 
considered many a turbulent and rebeUious spirit, causing them to 
leave the country for the ** country's good,** and to take up their 
future abode for various terms of years, and be employed as the 
Sovereign's Representative should dii'ect. 

The sons of England, Scotland, and Ireland were the first 
pioneers of Jamaica, and their works do live after them, as the 
solidity, neatness, and mechanical accuracy of our ancient 
aqueducts and buildings plainly testify, as well as the names of 
the seventeenth century men attached to old and well-estabUshed 
sugar properties. They for ycai-s were the tillers of the soil, the 
drawers of water, and the workers in wood and stone, and very 
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scant appears to have been their apprenticeship, if we are to judge 
from the severity of the punishment assigned by the law for absence. 
From among these sons of toil arose our yeomen, bailiffs, 
stewards, and proprietors of broad acres ; their prudence and 
thrift, added very often to great craft, led the way successfully to 
fortune, and frequently made them the successors to their master's 
broad acres, on which they had commenced their humble career. 

Their sons and their son's sons became the elits of Jamaica, 
and often, with their accumulated wealthy, of England also. 
Happy would it have been for millions of human beings had 
this continued, but towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
royal cupidity established royal adventurers in slave trading, and 
the Royal African Company, having King Charles the Second and 
James Duke of York as shareholders, poured their kidnapped 
human cargoes into Jamaica and elsewhere, and thus re-introduced 
slavery. The capitulation of Jamaica by the Spaniards contained 
an article that there should be no slaves among the conquered 
people, hence the Maroons, or free *' Spanish negroes," as they are 
called. 

Continued importations of the African race acquired its greatest 
stronghold towards the end of the eighteenth century, and then the 
services of the European as an agriculturist was found too 
expensive, and his place was supplied by the African. 

The European was then transferred to the smithy or the 
cooperage, and when these became too numerous, it was necessary 
to make provision and to find employment for them by passing 
a law obliging every proprietor to have a European for a certain 
number of slaves. The natural fruits of such a system were pride, 
insolence, indolence, and fraud ; the European would no longer 
till the soil, and masked his pride under the untrue assertion that 
the ** white man " could not work in the open air, that tlie climate 
was unhealthy, and would not allow it, and, moreover, that it was 
dangerous for a European to reside here. The trickery of their 
assertion was not seen by the proprietors resident in England, 
which was to deter them from coming to reside on their estates, 
and, strange to think, they were guUible enough to believe the 
assertion, never for one moment reflecting that, if their stewards 
had enjoyed uninterrupted good health for twenty or more years, 
they under like circumstances would themselves also enjoy the 
same good health. 

It would occupy too much unnecessary time and space were we 
to attempt a description of the scenery of the country, the diversity 
of its plains, the majestio grandeur of its mountains, or the varied 
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tints of the foliage through all seasons of the year, which exhibits 
not the sameness of Northern countries ; but I will briefly say to 
the natives of Europe in general, and particularly those of 
Franconian Switzerland, — Their mountains may be more lofty, but 
not more grand ; their valleys may be more largely cultivated, but 
they are not more fertile ; their mineral waters may be more 
abundant, but they arc not more curative than they will witness in 
Jamaica. All she requires is their rural architecture, their well- 
kept vineyards and gardens, the sound of the music-bells among 
their flocks, their kindness of heart, and, above all, their 
picturesqueness of costume, to complete the association, and to 
make Jamaica so much like their Yaterland, that when among us 
they will not mourn their absence, nor be afflicted with *<beimwah." 

INDUCEMENTS TO SETTLE. 

Jamaica may, with truths be said to possess eternal spring in 
the highlands, and mild, not fierce, summers in the plains, with 
entire immunity from the chiUing frosts of winter, which rid as 
of the expense of fires, save in some few days in December and 
January in the upper mountains, and very warm clothing, which 
in northern countries the settler will have to provide yearly. For 
planting there may be said to be two seasons, viz. April and 
August ; but, according to locality and elevation, as many as three 
and four are sometimes known ; the thrifty peasant takes advantage 
of all when they offer, planting always after a heavy fall of rain, 
and it is seldom that his garden does not exhibit grain, roots, and 
vegetables in all stages of sprouting. Indian com or maize comes 
to maturity in 1€0 or 120 days. Peas, beans, melons, pine-apples, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, English potatoes, pindars or earth nuts, 
tomatoes, carrot, turnip, lettuce, parsley, eschalot, kale, radish, 
other vegetables and sweet herbs may be x)lanted at any time, and 
be fit, if favoured with genial showers, to be gathered in two to 
four months. Guinea-corn {Sorghum vuhjare) and pigeoil peas 
(cystisus) must be planted about August or September to ensure 
blossoming before the end of the year ; if sown later they seldom come 
into bearing before the December of the following year ; these are 
the only grains that we know of which have a fixed period for the 
time of bearing. To the last-mentioned the settler's attention 
should be immediately applied, and when he has estabHshed a plot 
of ground containing many, if not all of them, to satisfy his grow- 
ing wants, he can then proceed to put in the annual and perennial 
plants. 
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Among the various kinds of yams, cocoas, cassava, plantains, 
and bananas, which do not reward the settler's toil till from ten to 
sixteen months, may be planted young cofifee, which will receive 
shelter and be kept cool by the admixture, and when the former 
are reaped the latter will be strong enough to support themselves, 
and will show signs of bearing in three years if carefully attended. 
Although the first fmiting of the banana and plantain does not 
occur before twelve to sixteen months, yet they are constantly 
sending out from the parent root new shoots, and these increase and 
multiply ad infinitum^ and the plant bears fruit in succession for 
many years. Recently the cultivation of the banana {Musa sapie^itia) 
has become a very profitable industry, large quantities being con- 
stantly in demand for the United States market 

The various plants above recommended for cultivation are those 
ordinarily grown by the native peasantry, but the industrious and 
enterprising settler will see that with the vernal climate he has, 
how much more he can add to the vegetable productions, and it is 
hoped that he will not neglect to cultivate among the grains, rice, 
Victoria wheat, millet, &c. ; among the roots, beets and mangold- 
wurzel, and for the orchard the pear, apple, peach, strawberry 
(this grows wild in the Port Boyal Mountains), raspberry, currants, 
gooseberry ; thus having not only his own familiar English 
fruits, but in addition the variety indigenous to the climate. In 
many parts of the country roads fruit is so abundant that the 
traveller has but to reach from his horse and pick orange, star- 
apple, guava, and cut a pine-apple from the hedge. 

If the settler's residence should be within a few miles of a sugar 
estate, he will find it to his future advantage to plant one or more 
acres of sugar cane, which the proprietor of the foimer will readily 
purchase when gathered, or manufacture into sngar when brought 
to his mill, taking half of the product for the cost of manufacture 
and giving to the settler the other half. Oar settler having secured 
for himself and family provision for their immediate wants, should 
direct his energies to the establishment of what may be termed 
<' permanent crop yielders," for the benefit of himself and posterity. 
To this end we wotdd recommend the planting of fruit trees, and par- 
ticularly cocoanut and orange, these having a local and export value. 
The former will produce its fruit for plucking in ^gth less time 
than any oak plantation will be fit for hewing in the mother 
country, and, what is better, will yield a perpetual return in a sea- 
sonable locaUty, as it is always fructing. A cocoanut, called a 
dwarf, with leaves 12} ft. long, and 5 ft. wide, which is about the 
sise of those grown in Jamaica, with stems of 40 or more feet, is 
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said to have fruited in two years at Syon House (see Oitrdensra* 
Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette^ February 18th, 1862, pp. 117, 
118). 

The orange, with its congeners, the lemon, citron, shaddock, lime, 
will fruit in three to four years annually, and, if contignouB to a 
shipping place, may be exported by our settler, or readily sold with 
the cocoanut to any of the shopkeepers. The grape is indigenous 
to Jamaica, a wild variety of pleasant flavour being common in the 
highlands. Imported varieties are to bo found growing luxuriantly 
in private gardens, the soil and climate being favourable to its 
growth. The vine dressers of France and Germany may expect 
to realise a more certain return here than in the northern parts of 
the United States or Canada, where the severity of the winter 
often blights the prospects of the vine-grower. 

History informs us that the Spaniards made excellent claret 
from the native grape ; and we see no reason why that and other 
descriptions of wine .may not here be manufactured by skilfol 
hands. If within a distance of eight miles from the seaooast, 
cotton may be planted ; with us the sea island planted experiment- 
ally ripened its boUs in three and a half months, and continued 
bearing some time after; the planting was done in the spring. 
As an industrious and thriffcy settler will naturally desire to turn 
everything to profit, we must not omit to mention an article of 
revenue offering itself almost on the very threshold of his labours. 
The clearing of his land of timber and herbaceous plants must be 
got rid of by burning ; the ashes he can convert into potash for 
sale, and the leashed ashes he can return to the soil for manure. 
At any of the hardware stores he can procure a boiler of 200 or 
800 gallons, and an iron pot for his operations. 

For a Hst of the fruit, oil, gum, and fibre-producing plants of 
the island, see Appendix, and also a list of the birds, fishes, &c. 

The country presents a large field to the mechanic as well as to 
the agriculturalist^ but they must be above the run of the ordinary 
workman. We want a smith who can repair a plough, or forge 
after a model, not simply to make a horse-shoe. Carpenters, 
joiners, and bricklayers, knowing how to work, will receive about 
the same rate for piecework as in England. Ploughmen and 
general farm servants are paid liberally, if found to be attentive, 
painstaking, and not loitering. Dairymaids, capable of being 
useful in the milking yard and in and out of the dairy, will receive 
from dB18 to £16 per annum, with board and residence, according 
to the worth of their services. Shepherds and herdmen, who, 
besides their particular calling, can make themselves otherwise 
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useful, will receive dg20 to £25 per axmnm, with a plot of ground 
for a garden. Oartwrights, if they can do farm work, will receive 
employment. Coopers are in demand for the manufacture of 
tierces, hogsheads, barrels, and puncheons. The industrious and 
well-behaved will find in every employer a disposition to act 
generously ; industry and fidelity will in every case ensure for the 
emigrant a plot of ground for a garden and the keep of one or two 
cows. Although there are no rope-walks in the island, yet we 
think the rope-maker might, if ho can work at other callings to 
prevent disappointment, also venture to cast his lot here, where, 
from the abundance of fibre material of various kinds and quanti- 
ties, he may find a profitable employment in rope-making. 

Having thus briefly sketched the conditions and wants of 
Jamaica, that no one should be led hereafter to speak of disappoint- 
ment, we deem it necessary to subjoin the prices of various articles 
of food as they prevail in the rural towns and valleys, which it 
is but right should follow the rate of wages we have already 
named: — 

Com meal per quarts 3d. to 4^. 

Batter per pound, Is. Sd. to Is. 9d. 

Salted pork Od. 

Lard „ 1p. Cd. 

Cheese „ Is. 6d. to 2s. 

Salted fish 3d. to Od. 

Porter on draught per quart. Is. 

Bottled ale per dozen. Us. 

Gin per gallon, 158. 

Brandy „' 24s. 

Those are imported provisions, some of which the industrious 
settler can more economically prepare himself. 

Op Native Pboducts. 

Moist Sagar per pound, l^d. to 4.id. 

Fresh beef „ 7id. 

Fresh pork „ Od. to 7id. 

Indian com per bushel. 48. to 88. 

Peas and beans per quart, 8d. to 4Jd. 

Yams ppr 100 pounds, 88. to 88. 

Sweet potatoes » 38. to Os. 

Plantains per dozen, Od. 

Fresh fish per pound, 3d. to 41d. 

GoaU* flesh „ 4id. to 6d. 

Mutton ,. 9d.tol0id. 
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Taxes will be found mucli lighter than in England ; about 6d. 
per acre will cover all the land-tax, with an additional house-tax, 
rising from 6 per cent, according to the value of the house. While 
the farmer in England has his yearly receipts materially reduced 
by payments for land taxes, tithes, and other rates, in Jamaica 
the amount demanded by Government is so small as scarcely to 
be worth calling an item of loss from his annual profits. For cart 
horses working off the farm ,a small tax ; for brood mares and others 
working on the farm, no tax. One shilling on every head of cattle 
one year old, include all the taxes. An ad valorem duty of 12^ per 
cent, on certain goods is demanded at the customs, but there is no 
doubt that if a healthy tide of immigration sets in, and parties 
satisfy the authorities that they come bond fide to settle and not to 
trade, that the Government will evince a ready disposition to 
exempt their property from duty. 

The EngHsh gold and silver coins pass current, with a local 
nickel coinage of Id. and ^d. The English silver coinage of lid., 
now scarce, having been the lowest in circulation, has been made 
to regulate the rise and fall in the prices of minor articles sold by 
retail. Thus, if an article from scarcity or plenty goes up or 
down, l^d. is added or deducted, although very often the addition 
or deduction of half a penny or a penny would not detract from 
the profit of the seller. 

A person possessed of £200 or £800, a few farming implements, 
a cart mare or two, or, if he prefer, a mule, would do well. The 
mules of the island are large, strong, swift, and sure-footed ; they 
require less care than the horse, and are cheap. But the mule, 
being a hybred, is unable to propagate its species. Many of the 
natives use the donkey as the beast of burden. He is a splendid 
little fellow for work, being good-natm*ed and willing ; but, like his 
brother of European descent, exhibits a fair amount of stubborn per- 
version to the will of his driver, if that master's treatment be hard and 
severe. Then, like Balaam's ass of old, he opens^his mouth, and in 
accents disconsolate answers the ** wale *' of his driver. A few pigs 
to start a breed with, an uncommon large amount of persevering 
industry, combined with temperate and thrifty habits, cannot fail 
in the course of a few years to obtain ample means of living, and 
realising a competency on which to rely in coming time for his old 
age and posterity. If any feel inclined to ** tickle the soil with a 
hoe," we say, " Come and cast your bread upon the waters, and 
after many days ye shall find it." 

At Kingston, the principal seaport of the island, by inquiring at 
rs. Turnbull, Lee, and Murdon, the Government auctioneers, 
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information will be obtained regarding the several localities in which 
land can be had on sale or lease. We would recommend a settler 
to lease, not to purcha83 land till he becomes better acquainted 
with the country, and if his pecuniary means be not large, ho will 
find this course preferable to parting with much of his money to 
become a landowner. 

Let him begin with fifty acres, contiguous to a supply of running 
water, but if the latter cannot be had, if the locahty be seasonable 
and fertile, he should not reject it, but contrive to make artificial 
reservoirs to receive tlie waters of heaven. Unenclosed and im- 
cleared land can be had from private proprietors on lease for five, 
seven, or ten years, from 5s. to 10s. per acre per annum, according 
to the distance from the market, with a chance of having the first 
six months rent free, so great is the inclination to favoiur indus- 
trious and persevering settlers. Thus it cannot be too often pro- 
mulgated that the people of Jamaica desire to see a working 
population therein settled ; they desire to have a moral, intelligent, 
and industrious class, and persons answering this description will 
meet with cordial assistance, and no doubt obtain lands from the 
proprietors of many broad acres at more favourable rates than we 
have mentioned. 

When a settler with his luggage has arrived at his destination, 
having as yet no house, he will be readily allowed to deposit his 
things and take up his night's quarters at neighbours, either gra- 
tuitously or for a trifle, according to the circumstances of the host. 
The first duty will be to choose a spot on rising ground for a house 
and its appurtenance, and to have it cleared. This being done, 
the aid of a resident neighbour must be called in to assist in the 
selection and carriage of building materials and builduig a cottage, 
arranging the yard and garden plot ; the size of the house may bo 
82 ft. by 16 ft., the timbers for the uprights to support the wall, 
plate, and roof, should be 12 ft. long, of a rough diameter of 6 in., 
these planted in the earth at a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft. apart, 
will afiford a height to the eve of Oft., at least, sufficiently lofty 
for a cottage. Small wood of flexible nature will be wanted for 
wattUng between the up-rights (wickerwork, and easily attainable 
in any part of the Island), and light timbers for the rafters, with 
small rails laid on transversely, and covered over with grass 
(Guinea grass, growing the height of 6 ft. and over), or thatch. 

The doors, windows, and compartments the settler can arrange 
according to his requirements, taking care to secure a southern or 
eastern frontage, and having his windows and doors placed where 
thorough ventilation can be obtained. To give a rural elegance to 

Q 
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bis dwelling he may add a x)orcli of lattice-work, about which cle- 
matis crecta or boueysuckle may be twined ; tbey grow well here, 
and while contributing to his comfort, will let him feel that although 
absent fi.*om home, he is not without home associations. 

It will not be unadvisable to bring out garden seeds, a few pad- 
locks, door-locks, hinges of different kinds, with a tool chest. 
These articles are to be had in the towns at moderate prices, but 
often are not obtainable in country shops when most required. 

For the preservation of health we recommend that tlie cottage 
floor be of wood or brick, and be raised higher than the outer 
ground, and a slope given to the land to take off the water in wet 
weather from all around the cottage ; and above all, during the 
rains, never omit to make a fire in the sleeping-room, to dry up the 
moisture floating in the atmosphere. Horses and cattle are seldom 
sheltered in the country, but for pigs and poultry some housing 
must be provided. 

We have thus far endeavoured to make our settler acquainted 
with some of the advantages offered by Jamaica, yet, lest the 
higher rate of wages offered by other Colonies to emigrants be re- 
garded as greater inducements, we question very much whether 
more real wealth is attendant thereon ; high wages are generally 
followed by high rents, dear living, and dear clothing. Although 
the prices of the article we have elsewhere enumerated may appear 
liigh, yet, be it remembered, that a great many of them are not 
indispensable, while others and many more not mentioned, to add 
to the settlers' comfort, are within the reach of the settler himself, 
and can be obtained without money if he will only give full play 
to his enterprise and industiy. 

Clothing is here inexpensive, and at times is sold cheax)cr than 
when first introduced in England. There being no winter here, 
all summer and spring goods, out of season in England, find their 
way to Jamaica, and, as they are bought at clearing prices, are sold 
at moderate rates. 

These are advantages that might counterbalance the presumed 
one of high wages, and is not the period of nineteen day's com- 
munication by steam between Jamaica and England, and twenty- 
four hours by telcgi-aph, preferable to one of double or more ? 

FARMING OPEEATIONS. 

1 he family being housed, our settler must immediately set to 
work to clear off, biu-n, and fence at least a couple of acres. He 
will learn by inquiry and example of his neighbom's what and 
when he should plaat ; a list of vegetables and grain we hav e 
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briefly alluded to : ho cau add to them as he progresses ; he will 
receive much information from the native settlers, who know well 
the seasons and their effects, but for agriculture he must depend 
upon himself, and trust to his own method of ploughing, drilling, 
harrowing, horseshoeing, dibbUng, manuring, &c., these opera- 
tions being as unknown to the native peasantry as countries they 
have never visited. By planting peas as in England, maize, or 
Indian com, in rows four feet apart and two in the row, with three 
to four grains in a hole, and in the direction of the wind, the pro- 
duct per acre will triple or quadruple that of the native, who 
plants without order and practises no true cultivation. 

If our settler has sons to assist him year by year to extend his 
cultivation, and thus annually increase his profits, at the end of 
his lease, if he so desire it, he may become the owner of the fee 
simple and be a landed proprietor. The emigrant's cottage may 
then give place to the brick or stone mansion of the proprietor. 
To those of our settlers who come with means, we will give a 
rough estimate of what their expenses are likely to amount to. 

If the place of settling be not too distant from the ship, the 
cartage of luggage, &c., may bo made by a dray or cart, re- 
turning empty, for a few dollars ; or by the hire of a driver, cart, 
or dray, and mule from 5s. to 8s. per day, according to distance 
from carman*s residence. The train runs from Kingston to 
Spanish Town three or four times daily, a distance of about fifteen 
miles ; it has since been extended to Old Harbour, about ten miles 
more. 

As trade opens up sufficiently to evince to the railway company 
that a return may be realised on theif expenditure, they are pre- 
pared to extend it round the island. Since the preparation of this 
paper, the Government has bought up the railway, and its extension 
is in progression ; and a small steamer makes weekly voyages round 
the island, stopping at all the principal ports. I understand, the 
venture having proved successful, the owner is making arrangements 
to augment the service. Thus the means of transit for the settler 
are exceedingly favourable, and the expense of freight and passage 
very low. 

Erection of house, £5 8s. or £10, according to locaUty. Living 
in the country for a single man, 8s. to 12s. per week, say for four 
months, during its erection. Purchase of a cow and calf, to be fed 
on the land and to supply milk, butter and cheese, JglO to £12. 
Purchase of four pigs and grain, £S 4s. ; abundance of pig feed and 
fruits can in most places be had for the gathering. If obliged to 
hire hands to assist to dear, fonoe and plant, to extend his first cul- 
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tivation beyond the two acres, two hands for three months^ say £lO 
or £12. The above includes what are primarily necessary to start 
with, and the prices are put at the highest within our experience. 
At the end of four months after the crop is reaped, housed, and the 
surplus sold, whatever remains of the settler's capital can be 
placed in the Savings Bank at 4} per cent, per annum, or if the 
settler should be provided with abundant means and requiring to 
invest it for a higher rate of interest, Government Bonds can be 
obtained, giving quarterly dividends. 

We will now conclude by offering a few words of advice to the 
intended settler. (1) Avoid spending your time in village shops, 
or low roadside inns, or getting into debt. (2) Bemember, what- 
ever is worth having is worth working for ; and that he who eats 
the fruit obtained by the sweat of his brow, enjoys a healthy body, 
and is honoured and respected by all men. (8) Buy always 
with ready money, and you will not only be better served but be 
better respected. (4) Oat of debt, out of danger. (5) If you want 
information or advice, consult the nearest minister of religion, 
and he will not fail to aid you. (6) You will see many a fruit 
tree growing by the wayside under which you may eat its fruit or 
take shelter on a mid-day walk ; forget not also to plant a fruit 
seed as you journey along eating a fruit, and teach your children 
to do the same, and posterity will bless you and them. 

Regard the peasantry as you do yourself, as Ood's creatures. 
Try to enUghten them, you who are better informed ; and always re- 
member that it was England who made their ancestors slaves, and 
if they have not yet attained the intellectual elevation of a 
European nation, that it is not fifty ycai-s since they were removed 
out of the house of bondage, while centuries have elapsed since your 
ancestors were released from cruel and degrading thraldom, and 
that they were once as obscure among the nations of the earth, as 
savage in manners, as debased in their morals, as degraded in 
their understanding, as these unhappy descendants of Africans aro 
at present. 

MINERALS. 

The ** Geology of Jamaica," by Mr. Sawkins, does not disclose the 
discovery of minerals in sufficient quantity, except in one or two 
locahties, to render the search a profitable undertaking ; but then 
sufficient time was not given him to extend his explorations in 
relation to copper, silver, and gold. Thus of copper, Blome, in his 
** Description of the Island of Jamaica," published in 1678, states, 
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evidently on hearsay: — " Copper, they are assured, is in this isle, 
for they have seen the ore, wrought out of a mine here ; and by the 
Spaniards' report, the bells that hung in the great church of St. 
lago do la Vega (Spanish Town) were cast of the copper of this 
island." 

In LesUe's " History of Jamaica," pubUshed in 1749, there is 
an account of a copper mine in St. Andrews, belonging to a Mr. 
Phipps, Gustos of Kingston, which was profitably worked by the 
labour of negro slaves. Of silver, Blome states that the English 
have been showed where the Spaniards had found a silver mine 
behind the mountains west of Cagwery (Port Royal). 

lu Bryan Edward's ** History of Jamaica,*' it is stated that a 
lead mine was opened near the Hope Estate in St. Andrew, but, 
not proving profitable, was abandoned ; but the tradition in the 
locaUty is that the superintendent of the mine, after emiching 
himself with much silver, for fear of discovery reported that the 
load was ediausted, and that it would be unprofitable to go on any 
more. 

Mr. Sawkius discovered gold from one of the mines in Clarendon 
which was thrown aside by the miners as copper pyrites, and 
wliich he estimated to be of the value of £60 to £70 per ton, be- 
bidcs the copper, which would yield from 10 to 12 per cent. Un- 
fortunately, we are unable to identify the locahty with the Spanish 
Nicstan, or Mehtta, where gold is said to be in abundance. 

We read in the ** Diary " of Thomas Burton, in the Parhament of 
Oliver and Bichard Cromwell, 1656 to 1659, who tells us that in 
the secret discoveries which Don Fennyu, a Spanish Secretary, 
made at Madrid, after speaking of the population, &c., con- 
tinues : ** The secret gold mine which hath not yet been opened by 
the King of Spain, or by any other, is four miles from Nicstan 
towards the East ; it is near the way towards Melitta. The earth 
is black. Rivulets discover the source of the mine." (I. cxxxvii.) 

Nicstan and Melitta must have been some insignificant inland 
villages, for while many of the seaports and rivers are still called by 
their Spanish uames, neither Neistan nor Melitta has over been 
iiamciL 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EDIBLE GAME BIRDS FOUND IN 
THE INTERIOR AND LOWLANDS OF JAMAICA. 

Order, Passeres, Habitat, 

Family — TurdidsB... Wood thrush Woodlands. 

,, ,, ... Glass-eye thrush „ 

,, „ ... Twopenny chick, or Me- „ 

rula saltator of the Hill 

yj Musiaeapideo Fetchary Lowlands only in Sep- 
tember 

„ Sturnida}. . . Butter bird Grass fields in October. 

Order, Scansores, Habitat. 

Family — Psittacidas Parrots and paroquets In mountain districts. 

Order, Qyrantes, Habitat, 

Family — Columbadaa King- tail pigeon In mountain districts. 

„ „ ... Blue pigeon „ „ 

„ „ ... Bald-pate pigeon In mountain districts and 

,, „ ... White wing dove lowlands. 

„ i, ... Blnepeadove „ ,, 

„ „ ... White belly-ground dove „ ,, 

M ,, ... Mountain witch „ ,, 

,j „ ... Partridge dove „ „ 

Order, Gralla:. Habitat, 

Family— CharidriadiQ Short-billed plover Moist marsh ground and 

„ „ ... Kildier „ boggy lands. 

}t >» ••• Itmg J1 n ty 

„ ft ... Golden , „ ,, 

„ ,. ..• Squatting , ,. yy 

„ „ ... Turnstone „ „ „ 

„ Scolopa^ida) Little sandpiper River courses, ponds, and 

,, ,y ..• Bar tailed along the sea-shore. 

„ ,, ... Yellow shanks gambet „ ., 

,y ,y ... Bar-flanked „ ,, „ 

1) jj ».• onipe • )) )t 

„ ,j ... Sanderling „ „ 

II yf ••» VVHlet )f yt 

„ ,y ... Little woodcock „ „ 

Rallidio . . . Chucking hen Marshes and various other 

yy ... Mangrove „ places. 

I ... Water partridge „ ,» 
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Order, Oralla, Habitat 

Family— Rallidffi ... Caroline ndl Marshes and raiioas o 

,, ... liinateeraik places. 

V J, •.. Sultana „ „ 

„ ,f ... Boseatestilb „ ,, 

Order, Anseres, Habitat, 

„ Anatida) ... Red flamingo Marsh lands. 

„ y, ... Black billed ,, 

jt „ ... Whistling dnok ,, 

„ ,, ... Red billed ,, „ 

,, „ ... Green-baok mallard „ 

„ jy ... Dosky dnck „ 

jf „ ... Common maUard ., 

... Widgeon „ 

,. M ... Pintail „ 



ft •» 



Bine- wing teal Marsh lands, rivers, 

Caroline , ponds. 



„ ., ... Gadwall „ ,, 

Shoveller „ 
Black scamp dack 

Pocard 

Tnfted dnok 

Scamp , 

White-eyed dnck 
Spinons-squat ,, 
Snow goose ,, 
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FLORA OF JAMAICA. 
English Name$, Botanical Namee 

Acajon * Qnarea swartzii. 

Acorn, or yam Diosoorea bnlbifera. 

Adam's needle Yncoa aloifolia. 

Adme Cypems artionlatns. 

Akee Blighia sapida. 

Alder tree (West Indian) Canocarpns erectus. 

All-heal Micromeria obovata. 

Alligator apple Anona palnstris. 

„ pear Persia gratissima. 

Allspice Pimenta vnlgaris. 

Almond tree Terminalia cattapa. 

Aloes Aloe vnlgaris. 

,, (American) Agave Americana. 

Anchovy poar-tree Grias canliflora. 

Angeleen tree Andira inermis. 

Angelica „ Seiadophyllnm Brownii 

Antidote cocoon FnUlea cordifolia. 

Amotta Bizaorellana. 
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English Names, Botanical Names, 

Arracaclia Arracacba escolenta. 

Arrowhead Sagittaria acutifolia. 

Arrowroot *« Maranta anindinacea and Indica. 

Avocado pear Persea gratissima. 

Bachelor's button Gompbrena globosa. 

Bandiojan Solanum malangena. 

Bahama grass Gynodon dactylon. 

Balsam apple Momordica balsamma. 

Bamboo Bambusa gigantea. 

Banana Musa sapienta. 

Baobab Adansonia digitata. 

Barbadoes' pride Csesalpinea pulcherrima. 

Barilla Batis maritima. 

Basil Ocimum basilicum. 

Basket-hoop Groton lacidus. 

„ withe Toumefortia volubilis. 

Bayberry tree Pimenta aerie. 

Bead tree Ormosia dasycarpa. 

Bead- vine, red Rhynchosia. 

Bean, French Phaseolus vulgaris. 

„ Hibbert „ lunatus. 

horse Ganavaha-gladiata. 

sugar Phaseoms lunatus. 

horse-eye Mucunaurens. 

yam Dohchos tuberosus. 

Beef apple Sapota rugosa. 

,, wood Casuarina stricta. 

Belly-ache bush Jatropha gossypifolia. 

Bennut Moringa pterygosperma. 

Bichy Cola acuminata. 

Bilimbi Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

Bilberry (Jamaica) Vaccinium meridionale. 

Birch (West Indian) Bursera gummifera. 

Bitter wood Xylopia simaruba. 

Bladder wort Urticularia. 

Bleeding heart Golocasia bicolor. 

Blood wood Laplacea bfl3matoxylon. 

Bonace bark Daphnopsis tinifolia. 

Bonavista Dolichos Lablab. 

Bottle gourd Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Boxwood Vitex umbrosa. 

Brazil nuts BerthoUetia excelsa- 

Braziletto baatham GaBsalpinea crista. 

Braziletto bastard Weimannia pinnata. 

Breadfruit Artocarpus incisa. 

Bread nut Brosinum alicastrum. 

Break axe Sloanea Jamaicensis. 
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Engliih NatMi, Botanical Name$. 

Broad leaf tree Terminalia latifolia. 

Broom wee<l Baccharis scoparia. 

Bryony bastard Cissos sicyoides. 

Bull hoof. Fassiflora murucujs. 

Bully tree Sapota sideroxylon. 

M bastard Dipholis nigra. 

M black Dipholis. 

„ white ,, salioifolia. 

Bur bark Triumfetta semitrlloba. 

n weed Triumfetta. 

., grass Panicum glutinosum. 

Button tree Conocarpus erectus. 

„ weed Spermacoce et Borreria. 

Cabbage bark tree Andira inermis. 

,, palm (Barbadoes) ... Oreodoxa oleracea. 

„ M (Jamaica) Arcca olerac3R. 

Cacao Theobroma cacao. 

Cacoons Entada Eoandenp. 

Calabash tree Grescntia. 

Calalu, prickly A maranthus spinos us. 

,« Spanish Phytolacca octandra . 

Caltrop Tribulus maximus. 

Calavance Dolichos spho^rospennui'. 

Campcacliy wood Hiematoxylon campechiauum. 

Candle wood Amyris Balsamifera. 

Cane, sugar Saccharum oiEcinarum. 

„ wild Arundo oocidentalis. 

Cane piece, sensitive Cassia glandulosa. 

,, killer Alectra brasiliensis. 

Canker berry Solanum bahamense. 

Cannon-ball tree Couronpita guianonsis. 

CascariUa bark Croton eleuteria. 

Cashaw Prosopis juliflora. 

Cashew tree Anacardium occidentale. 

Cassava Janipha Manihot. 

,y wood Turpi nia oocidentalis. 

wild Jatropha gossypifolia. 

Cassia tree Cassia fistula. 

Castor oil Ridnus communis. 

Cat claw Bignonia unguis. 

Cedar, bastard Guzuma tomentosa. 

„ (Bermudas) Junipems Barbadensis. 

(West Indies) Cedrcla odovata. 

Celandine Bocconia frutescens. 

Cerasee Momordioa oharantia. 

Chaw stick Oiumla domingenais. 

Cherimolia Anona oberimyilla. 
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English Names. Botanical Names, 

Cherry (Barbadoes) Malpighia. 

„ bastard Ehretia tinifolia. 

, , broad-leaved Cordia macrophylla. 

„ clammy Cordia collococca. 

, , ( Jamaioa) Ficus pedunoulata. 

„ (West Indian) Malpighia et Bunchosia. 

Ghickweed Drymaria cordata. 

China root Cissos sicyoides. 

„ wythe Smilax bfldbisiana. 

Choche Sechium edule. 

Christmas pride Baellia paniculata. 

Cinnamon, wild Canella alba. 

Citron Citrus medica. 

Clary, wild Heliotropium indicum. 

Cloven berry bush Samyda serrolata. 

Cobnut Omphnlea nucifera. 

Cochineal Opuntia coccinellifera. 

Cock's head Desmodium tortuosum. 

„ spur Pisonia aculeata. 

Cocoa nut Cocos nucifera. 

Cocoa plum Chrysobalanus icaco. 

Cocoe Colocasia esculenta. 

Coco wood Igna vera. 

Cofifee Coffee arabica. 

Cog wood Ceanothus chloroxylon. 

Cohune nut Attalea cohune. 

Cola Cola acuminata. 

Coltsfoot ,., Pothomorpha. 

Coutrayerva Aristolochia. 

Coral bean tree Erythrina corallodendron. 

Coratoe Agave. 

Corkwood Anona palustris. 

Com, Chinese Setaria italica. 

Coramantee drum wood Turpinea occidentalis. 

Cotton (French) Gossypium hirsutum. 

nankeen „ religiosum. 

tree silk Eriodcndron anfractuosum. 

Cow itch Mucuna pruricns. 

„ twining Tragia volubilis. 

Crab wood Carapa guianensis. 

Cress Lepidium sativum. 

Cromanty Tlatonia apetala. 

Cuba bast Paritium elatum. 

Cucumber, wild Cucumis sativus. 

,y „ Cucumis anguria. 

Custard apple Anona reticulata. 

Cutting glass Scleria flagellum. 
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English Name$. Botanical Names, 

Dagger plant Yaooa abifolia. 

Damson, bitter Simamba amara. 

Date plum Ghrysophylliun oliviferam. 

p tree Phoenix dactylifera. 

Deadly dwale Aonistus arboresoens. 

Devil's bean Cappaiis oynophyllophora. 

Dildo Gereus Swartzii. 

Divi deri Coolteria tinotorea. 

„ divi CsQsalpinea coreaceo. 

Dodder Coscata. 

Dogwood Piscidia er3rthriua. 

„ moontain ,, carthaginensis. 

Down tree Ocluroma Lagopos. 

Domb cane Dieffenbachia segoire. 

Dutch grass Panicom molle. 

Dutchman's laudanum Passiflora Murucuja. 

Ear wort Rhaohicaliis rupestrlB. 

Earth nut Arachis hypogaBa. 

Ebony green Bryaebenus. 

Eddoe Colocasia esculenta. 

Eggplant Solanum molongena. 

Elder, dwarf Pilea grandis. 

Elm (Spanish) Cordia gerascanthoides. 

Eyebright Euphorbia maculata. 

Feverfew, bastard Parthenium hysterophorus. 

Fiddle wood Citharoxylum surrectum. 

Fiugrigo PLsonia aouleata. 

Fit weed Eryngium foetidum. 

Five finger Syngonium auritum. 

Flea banes Vemonia arborescens. 

Forbidden fruit Citrus paradisi. 

Four o'clock Mirabilis dichotoma. 

Foxtail grass Anathemm bioorne. 

Furze Ulex europeeus. 

Fustic Madura tinctoria. 

Oalapee tree Sciadophyllum Browneii. 

Galimeta wood DiphoUs salicifolia. 

Garlic pear tree Crateva gynandra. 

Gasparillo Esenbeokia. 

Genip tree Melicooo bijuga. 

Ginger Zingiber offidnamm. 

„ wild CoBstns and Amomum. 

,, grass Panicum glutinosum. 

Goat rue Tephrosia cinerea. 

„ weed Capraria biflora 

Golden locks Pterocaolon virgatnm. 

GomatupaLn Arenga saocbarifera. 
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English Name^ Botanical Names, 

Gooseberry (Barbadoes) Peirescia acoleata. 

Granadilla Passiflora. 

Grape (Jamaica) Vitis caribsea. 

Grape, seaside Coocoloba uvifera. 

Grape tree „ diversifolia. 

Green wythe Vanilla clavicolata. 

Gru-grupalm Acrooomia fusiformis. 

Guava Pisidium Guava 

„ mountain Pisidium montanum. 

Guinea corn Sorgbum. 

Guinea grass Panicum maximum. 

Guinea hen's weed Petiveria alliacea. 

Gum tree, Arabic Acacia nilotica. 

Heart pea Cardiospcrmum. 

Hedge mustard Chenopodium ambroi^ioidcs. 

Henna Lawsonia. 

Hog gum tree Moronobea coccinea. 

Hog plum Spondias lutea. 

Hoop tree Melia semper virens. 

Hoop withe Rivina. 

Horseradish Cochlearia armoracia. 

„ „ tree Moringa pterygosperma. 

Horse wood Calliandra latifolia. 

India mulberry Morinda citrifolia. 

India-rubber tree Ficus elastica. 

„ „ vine Cryptostegia grandillora. 

Indian com Zea mays. 

Indian shot Canna ludica. 

Indigo Indigofera tinctoria. 

Ink berry Handea aculeata. 

Ipecacuanha Godphla^is ipecaouanhae. 

Iron wood Sloanea Jamaicensis. 

Ivy Hedera. 

Jack-in-the-box Hemandia sonora. 

„ „ bush Cordia cylindrostachya. 

Jack tree Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Jamaica bark Exostemma. 

Jambolane tree Syzygium jambolanum. 

Jasmine night Oestrum nocturnum. 

Jasmine tree Plumieria alba et rosea. 

Jew's mallow Corchorus oUtoreus. 

Jerusalem thorn Parkinsonia aculeata. 

Job's tears Coix lachryma. 

John Crow's nose Phylloooryne Jamaicensis. 

Juba's bush Ircsine celosioides. 

Knife grass Selena latifolia. 

Lace bark Lagetta linteria. 
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English Names, Botanical Names. 

Lance wood Oxandra et cananga. 

Laurel , seaside Phy Uaathns latifolins. 

Leadwort Flambago scandens. 

Lemon Citros limonnm. 

Lignum Rorum Tobinia emarginata. 

Lignum Titrc Guaiacum officinale. 

Lilac (West Indies) Melia sempervirens. 

Lily thorn Catesbsea parviflora. 

Lime myrtle Triphasia trifoliata. 

Liquorice vine Abrus precatorius. 

loblolly, sweet wood Sciadophyllum jacquini. 

Locust tree Hymenroa courbariL 

Logwood campeachy IIa3matoxylon campechianuoi . 

Love in a mist Passiflora footida. 

Love apple Lycopersicnm esculentum. 

Lotus berry Brysonima corlacea. 

Liquorice weed Scoparia dulois. 

Macary, bitter Picramnia antidesma. 

Macaw tree Acrocomia solerooarpa. 

Mad apple Solanum melongeria. 

Mafooto wythe Entada scandens. 

Mahor, seaside Paritium tiliaceum. 

., blue „ elatum. 

„ grey „ ,, var. macrocarpnm. 

Mahogany tree Swietania mahogoin. 

Mahogany bastard Ratonia apetala. 

Maiden plum Comooladia integrifolia. 

Major, bitter Picramnia antidesma. 

Maizo Zea mays. 

Mammee sapota Lucuma mammosa. 

M tree Mammea Americana. 

Manchioneal apple Hipponiane mancinella. 

Mango Mangifera Indica. 

Mangrove Rhizophora Mangle. 

„ black Avicennia nitida. 

Manjack Cordia maorophylla. 

Mastic tree Borsera gummifera. 

Mastwood yellow Tobinia coriacea. 

Mignonette tree Lawsonia inermis. 

Milk wood Psendohnedia sporea. 

„ wort Polygala paniculata. 

Millet Panicum miliaceum, 

Misletoe Lorantlius. 

Mountain damson Simaruba amara. 

,, ebony Casparea porrecta. 

Mountain gripe Guettarda longiflora. 

common Coccoloba tenoifolia* 
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English Names. Botanical Names, 

Mountain, large leaved Goooloba plumieri. 

„ plum Spathelia simplex. 

Mustard , bastard Sinapis et cleome. 

Naseberry tree Sapota achra . 

„ bully tree Sideroxylon sapota 

Nephre tic tree Pithecolobium unguisoatL 

Nettle, Spanish Bidens. 

y , tree (Jamaica) Sponia miorantha. 

Nicker Guilandina. 

Night-shade Solanum Dnlcamftra. 

No-eye-pea Cajanus indicus. 

Nutmeg Myristica Moschata. 

Oak, Dominica Ilex eideroxyloides. 

„ French Bucida Bacceras. 

Oats, wild Pharus latifolius. 

Ochra Abelmoschus esculentus. 

„ musk y, Moschatus. 

„ wild Malachra. 

Oil nut tree lUcinus communis. 

„ palm (Africa) Elseis guinensis. 

„ plant Sesamum orientale. 

Old maid Vinca rosea. 

„ man's beard Tillandsia usneoides. 

,, woman's bitter Picramnia antidesma. 

Olive, wild Bucida Bacceras and capltata. 

„ (Barbadoes) Bontia daphnoides. 

Orange, sweet Citrus aurantium. 

„ bitter „ bijaradia. 

O tahelte apple Jambosa malaccensis . 

„ gooseberry Cicca disticha. 

,, chestnut Inocarpus edulis. 

Ox-eye, creeping Wodelia camosa. 

„ seaside Borrichia arboresoens. 

Palmetto, royal Thrinax parviflora. 

„ silver leaved „ argentea. 

Pomeroon bark Moschoxylon Swartzii. 

Papa Carica papaya. 

Pam grass Fanicum molle. 

Pareira brava Gissampelos pareira. 

Parrot weed Bocconia frutescens. 

Parsley Petroselinum sativum 

Parsnip Pastinaca sativa. 

Pea, Congo Cajanus indicus. 

Pear, prickly Opuntiatuna. 

„ wild Clethra tinifolia. 

„ withe TanoDcium jaroba. 

Pelican flower Aristolochia grandiflora. 
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EnglUh Names, Botanical Names. 

Pepper elder Piperomia Entkea. 

Perimakle Viaca rosea. 

Physio nut Jatroplia curcas. 

M French ,, moltiflda. 

„ wild Euphorbia punica. 

Pigeon wood Dipholis salioifolia. 

Pimento Pimonta vulgaris. 

Pineapple Ananassa sativa. 

Pindar Arachis hypogoca. 

Penguin Bromelia pinguin. 

Pine, wild Tillandsia. 

Plantain Musa paradisiaca. 

„ bastard Heliconia. 

Pockwood tree Guiacum officinale. 

Poison berry Gestrum. 

Poke weed Phytolacca. 

Pomegranate Punica granatum. 

Potato, seaside Ipomiea pes-oapra9. 

Prickly pole Bactris pluHtieriana. 

„ withe Gereus triangularis. 

Prince wood Gordia gerascantlioides. 

Prune tree Prunus occidentalis. 

Purple heart Gopaifera officinalis. 

Purslane Portulaoa oleracea. 

lUdish Raphanus sativus 

Ramoon tree Tropins amcricana 

Rattle wort Grotalaria 

Hed withe Combretum jacquini 

Red wood Erythroxylon 

Rice Or3rza sativa 

Ringworm shrub Gassia alata 

Rod wood Laetia et Eugenia 

Rose, Jamaica Blaekea trinervis 

Rose, Apple Jambosa vulgaris 

Rosewood Amyris balsamifera 

Rosemary, wild Groton cascarilla 

Sage, black Gordia cylindrostachya 

„ wild Lantana 

Samphire Borrichia arborcsccns 

., Jamaica.... Batis maritima 

Sand box tree Ilura crepitans 

Sanders, yellow Bucida capitata 

Santa Maria Calophyllum Galaba 

Sapodilla tree Sapota Achras 

Savanna flower Echites 

Scoich grass Panicum molle 

Screw pine Pandanus 
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English Names, Botanical Names 

Screw tree Ilelioteris jamaicensis 

Segraseed FeniUea cordifolia 

Senna Cassia obovata 

Sensitive plant Mimosa pudioa 

Serpent withe Aristoloohia odoratissima 

Seven-year vino Ipomoea tnberosa 

Shaddock Citrus decumana 

Shingle wood Neotandra leucanthe 

Silkgrass Nidularium Karatas 

Silver wood Guettarda argentea 

Slog wood Hufelandia pendula 

Snake wood Cecropia peltata 

Snow berry Chiococca racemosa 

Soap berry tree Sapindus saponaria 

Soap wood Glethra tinifolia 

Sorel, Indian Ilibiscas sabdariffa 

Sour grass Paspalum conjugala. 

Sour sop Anona muricata 

Sous humber Solanum mammosam 

Spanish plum Spondias purpurea 

Spikenard Hyptis suavolens 

Spurge Euphorbia 

Stave wood Simaruba amara 

Star apple Chrysophyllon caiuito 

„ wild „ oUviforme 

Star grass llhynchospora Vahliana 

Stinking wood Cassia occidentalis 

Strainer vine Luffa acutangula 

Sumach, West Indian Rhus metopinm 

Supple Jack Paullinia currasavica 

Surinam poison Tephrosia toxicaria 

Sweet potato Ipomcoa Batatas 

Sweotsop Anona squamosa 

Sweet wood black Strychnodaphne floribunda 

, , loblolly Oreodaplmo leucoxylon 

, , long-leaved Nectandra leucantha 

„ pepper „ sanguinea 

, , llio Grande Oreodaphne 

„ timbeo Acrodiclidium jamaicenso 

,, yellow Nectandra Bcmguinea 

Tamarind Tamarindus Indica 

„ bastard Acacia julibrissin 

, , wild Pithecolobium filicifolium 

Tansey , wild Ambrosea artemisifol ia 

Tapioca Janipha maniliot 

Tea, West Indian Capraria biiiora 

Tears of St. Peter Anthacanthus microphyllus 

Thatch, palmetto Thrinax parviflora 
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EngUih Names, Botanical Names. 

Thatcby silver .^ Thrinax argentea 

Thorn, white Maoroonemam jamaicense 

„ apple Datura stramoniom 

Tobaooo Niootiana tabaeum 

Tobacco, river-side Ploohea odorata. 

Tomato berry Lycoparaicam esculentam. 

Tooth wort Plumbago scandens. 

Torch thistle Cereos repandos. 

Torch wood Amazis balsamifera. 

Trefoil Styloaaathes prooambeas. 

Triomph flower Solandra Bnmsfelsia. 

M „ peach coloured „ grandiflora. 

„ „ red Anindo occidentaHs. 

M ,, tree Gecropia peltata. 

Turkey beny Solanum torvum. 

,, ,, (blossom) Tribulus cristoides. 

Turk's head Melooactus communis. 

Turtle grass Thalassia testudinum. 

Vanglo Sesamnm orientale. 

Vanilla Vanilla planilolia. 

Velvet bur Priva echinata. 

„ leaf Gissampelos Pareira. 

Vervain Verbena urticifolia. 

Virgin's boner Clematis. 

Wake robin Anthurium en Philodendron. 

Walnut (Jamaica) Picrodendron juglans. 

„ (Otaheite) Aleurites triloba. 

Watercress Nasturtium officinale. 

Water lemon Passiflora laurifolia. 

Water lily Nympb». 

„ plantain Echinodorus cordifolius. 

,, vine Doliocarpus galinea. 

M withe Vitis caribffia. 

Waw waw Rsjania pleioneura. 

West Indian bark Exostemma caribeum. 

^Vhite wood cedar Teconia leucoxylon. 

Winter cheny FhysaUs. 

Wire grass Pupalum filiforme. 

Worm grass Spigelia anthelmia. 

wood (wild) Parthanium hysterophorus. 

Yacca tree Podocarpus coriacca. 

Yam beau Dolichos tuberosa. 

Yttiu, Indian Dioscorea trlGda. 

,, negro „ alata. 

„ white ,. alba. 

p wild Cissus sicyoidea. 

Yellow wood Zanthoxylon, olava. 

„ (prickly) ,.. „ Hercules. 

B 
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Discussion. 

Mr. HosACKi ii\ opening the discussion, said : The last time I 
had the pleasure of seeing our chairman he was Oovemor of the 
.island of Jamaica. I have not had the gratification of seeing him 
since, and am happy to meet him here. I have been asked to say 
something upon the subject of that Colony, but am utterly unpre- 
pared to do so, for I did not come here intending to make a speech. 
At the same time, I must say that the island has, not been over- 
praised by Dr. Kussell. I went there when a very young man ; 
kept my health wonderfully well ; lived there the best part of my 
life, and found the climate very good ; lived upon my own place, 
and avoided politics as much as I possibly could — (laughter) — ^nntil 
his Excellency induced me to join the Government, and then I 
continued in it for seven years. I do not regret having served as 
a member of the Government so long, under some six Governors 
before I got out of it. Well, I learnt a good deal about the island 
during that time, and originated some considerable changes in the 
finances of the island, and other changes, which, I am happy to 
say, have stood to this day. Jamaica has got excellent roads. 
The main roads were all transferred to a Board of Commissioners 
when I was in office. The roads are now managed by a staff of 
engineers. There are about 700 miles of main road, very good 
indeed, so that one can go from one end of the island to the other 
with great rapidity by means of the American buggies, which are 
to be had at Kingston. A good deal has been carefully said by 
Dr. Bussell about small settlers. I have not had much experience 
among them ; my experience has been principally among the sugar 
estates. I should say the best places for young men to go to who 
have got intelligence, the use of their legs and the use of the pen 
— ^let them go into the planting line, into the sugar or coffee 
properties or breeding pens. They will find good employment 
there. I have never seen small settlers thrive when they unfortu- 
nately took to drink. I went to the island when the Duke of 
Manchester was Governor, so I have had considerable experience of 
it. There are one or two townships of white people, immigrants 
in the island ; but they have dwindled away very much, and were 
not encouraged properly. I tried to get accounts of them ; but 
satisfactory returns could not be obtained for want of records. 
There is very great room in Jamaica for improvement It has 
been going down hill very considerably since the emancipation. 
That I think is the fault of unfortunate circumstances — circuia- 
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Btances which I think may be remedied — (hear, hear) — ^and ought 
to be remedied. It is an island far snperiot to Cyprus. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) They are crying up the ishmd of Cyprus 
immensely just now, but it has no chance with Jamaica, which is 
larger, and has got half a million of English-speaking people, 
whereas Cyprus has only got 160,000 Turks. Jamaica's geo* 
graphical, naval, military, and commercial position is admirable, 
for it commands the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus, and some day, 
I suppose, they wUl be cutting a canal across the Isthmus, and 
when that happens, it will he in a grander position than Cyprus 
with reference to the Suez Canal. These points our statesmen 
ought to look to. Its connection with this Kingdom, and with 
North and South America, is very favourable to it. Its position is 
almost unrivalled as a British possession. Sir Henry Barkly, un- 
fortunately for us, left the island too soon. He was my chief only 
about a year. I have very pleasant recollections of that period, in 
fact of idl the time I was in the Government. We had one or two 
black clouds, it is true, when I was in o£Sce. We had the rebellion; 
but in this country the anti-slavery people took it up. This is not 
a place for politics, and I recollect that they must not be alluded to. 
In the island, I am sorry to say, the taxes have been considerably 
increased of late years ; but production has not increased with the 
taxation. But I hope that taxation, like seed of other kind, will 
produce its fruit by and by. The educational tax has been increased 
from £3,000 a year to £24^000 a year. But, unfortunately, a few 
years ago the Church was disestablished — (hear, hear) — the Church 
of England ; that was an unfortunate affair. The Church used to 
cost £80,000 a year, and now I see by the estimates it has dwindled 
down to £10,000 as a tax to be extinguished entirely. The people 
in Jamaica looked upon the Church of England with great respect, 
because it was considered the Queen's Church. (Cheers.) I went 
to the Colonial 0£Sce regarding it, but could make no impression. 
I am sorry to see the Bishop Jbas resigned. I must not forget to 
speak of the pasturage of the island, which is very good ; the grass 
is splendid. The parish of St. Anne is an Arcadia ; and Manchester 
the same. They raise horses equal to any in England, and cattle 
also, up to 2,000 lbs. weight, fed altogether upon guinea-grass, with- 
out oil-cake or hand feeding. Yellow-fever is not prevalent anywhere, 
and only now and then appears in the seaports, among soldiers and 
sailors. I never had a case of yellow- fever in my house but once, 
and that was an officer who came infected with it, but recovered. 
Intermittent fever is oonmion. I am here as a specimen of the 
effect of Jamaica climate. (Hear, hear.) I am not a Creole ; 
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my health, for all that, has not been considerably shaken by the 
climate. After what I have gone through, I think myself very 
fortunate indeed. Still, I have very pleasing reoollections of the 
island ; and, if I were a young man, I would go back to-morrow — 
(hear, hear) — my impression of it is so favourable — ^and the people 
in Jamaica are a jolly set. The black people now and then break 
out when they suppose they have a grievance ; but they are not 
like the Zulus. You need not fear that. (Laughter.) I think the 
black people when they are semi-civilised become very tame. They 
are indolent, certainly ; that is the besetting sin of the place. We 
want immigration, and I think we shall get it, with courage and a 
favourable Government. We want new blood in the island — young 
men who will by and by become the owners of the estates out 
there. (Cheers.) In conclusion, I trust you will excuse these very 
irregular observations. (Cheers.) 

!Mr. Stephen Bourne : It will be the pleasurable duty of this 
Society, by and by, to return thanks to the reader of this Paper for 
the light he has thi'own on the subject taken in hand ; but I will 
tender him my personal thanks for having recalled to my recollec- 
lection many years of the happiest period of my life, when, as a boy, 
I plunged into the mountain streams of Jamaica and ascended its 
lofty hills, luxuriating in the magnificent climate of the mountains 
of that place, and enjoying an amount of health which I have not 
possessed smcc I left it. But, I must say, when I speak thus, I 
speak of the mountain districts, and not of the plains ; for I was 
compelled to leave it by ill-health soon after my occupation in the 
Queen's service tookme to the plains. Therefore, I cannot speak so 
favourably of the climate of the lowlands of the island ; although 
even there, I believe, much of the sickness is to be attributed to a 
cause to which I cannot charge my own ill-health — that is, indul- 
gence in the rum of the island, which, we all know, bears a high 
character for its excellence. I am quite sure that with sobriety the 
mass of the colonists can stand even the lowland districts, and can 
flourish in the cultivation of the soil there. But it is more in re- 
spect to the mountain districts that I would speak highly for health 
and recreation. I have a keen recollection of the beauty of the 
country, and I am sure there is something ennobling and inspirit- 
ing in roaming, as I have done, among the circuitous wooded 
tracks, reaching at the summit of its hiUs almost to the heavens, 
and seeing the clouds at one's feet. Then catching a glimpse of 
the vast expansive ocean at one spot, and at another time reaching 
the base of the mountain and^revelling in the outstretched beauties 
of the land below. In the thought of all this, there is to me some- 
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thing so delightful that I feel that if I were a young man I should 
be disposed to go back again. But it is not only as a place in 
which health may be sought or preserved that I would speak of it, 
and I will therefore address a few observations on its economic 
aspects. The country is magnificent in all its vegetable productions, 
containing products of the tropics and of more temperate regions as 
well. I have eaten apples and strawberries, and seen the tea-plant 
growing there, with other products of the various plantations of 
which we hear and see so much in these days of rapid commimica- 
tion by steam. But the mountain districts are particularly 
favourable for English settlers, and are fitted for the production of 
many articles in great demand, especially one of these, coffee, for 
the growth of which, I may remind you, the mountains of Jamaica 
are peculiarly suited. The finest qualities are obtained from thence, 
and there is good reason to hope that, through the progress of 
temperance, not only in this country, but in Europe generally, and 
even in those of our Colonies where the berry cannot bo grown, the 
demand will so increase as to open up a field for its cultivation in 
every spot available for its production. I believe its culture may 
be carried on with very great advantage by those of English con- 
stitatiou. It is a light and pleasant occupation, and one that ought 
to be productive of a large return. I think with delight of the 
moonlight rides I have had through the plantations where coffee 
was grown, and can recall the scene as you look down from the top 
of the hill upon the dark green leaves, with the white blossoms 
lying upon them like flakes of snow glistening in the pale moon 
brightness, all of it furnishing for the eye a picture of extreme 
beauty ; the pure white of the blossom to be succeeded in a short 
time by the deep red of the ripe coffee berry ; and I rejoice to feel 
that all this is the means of procuring a beverage which is whole- 
some and innocuous, instead of being prejudicial to health. I feel 
assured that Jamaica has a destiny before it. It is many years 
since I left it, and since then it has been deteriorating ; but I am 
not surprised to hear it. It was my lot to go there early in life, 
and to see the evils which England had inflicted upon, it by the 
maintenance of slavery. (Hear, hear.) I went there a few months 
after our Legislature had abolished that accursed system, and then 
I saw how oppressive it must have been to the natives. I saw also 
how freedom was calculated to elevate the character, enlarge the 
capacity, and improve the position of those who were then our 
subjects ; whereas slavery had left its mark 9pon the country, and 
I believe that much of its suffering at this moment arises from this 
curse which rested upon it. (Hear, hear.) When this generation 
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has gone away, and there has been a large infusion of fresh capital, 
and when a larger number of our young men and young women 
have gone out and settled in the Colony, then, I believe a great era 
of prosperity will begin for it. It has a work in the world to aoconl- 
plish, and a position to attain which it has as yet not reached. If 
now we look at the position of Jamaica on the map, we Bee in the 
north the despotisiii of slavery existing in Cuba, and on the east of 
it the triumph of anarchy in San Domingo ; but Jamaica itself, 
inhabited by British freemen, has^ to set an example to the neigh- 
bouring islands, and to enhance the prosperity of that portion of 
the world. I am sure the healthiness, on which the lecturer has 
been dwelling so particularly, is an important consideratioii. I went 
there as a boy. There were eight of us besides my parents ; we 
dwelt there together for four years, and never saw a doctor in &e 
house ; enjoying the best of health while dwelling at the foot of 
the mountains, although in the plains it was different. And I 
believe that, with prudent habits and a due regard to constitu- 
tional peculiarities, that even the plains are placesin which we may 
expect the experience of the Insurance Companies tabe abundantly 
borne out. But I am quite sure that there is another reason why 
this should be pressed home to us. We hear in the present day so 
much about depression of trade and distress existing in this coun- 
try. It is unfortunately too true, and those who examine into the 
causes of that depression see how unable this country is to produce 
the food which is needed for the support of its people, and how it is 
dependent upon foreign countries for its supplies. Now — though 
in past times we enjoyed a monopoly of the manufacturing interest, 
and thus have been able to purchase food fbr own consumption — ^we 
find a difficulty in paying for the food which we have to buy, and 
are paying for it to a great extent by the expenditure of the capital 
of the country. These evils are to be met by two or three remedies. 
We must retrench at home ; the lower class from their luxuriously 
intemperate habits, and the upper classes in their wanton expen- 
diture of the wealth that they have been blessed with for good 
pm*poses. In every class we look at there has been too much 
expenditure. But retrenchment means too often taking the broad, 
out of the mouth of others*, and that must tend to an extensive 
emigration. I am sure the day is not far distant when the fact 
will be proved, to the satisfaction of statesmen and others, that 
emigration is necessary for the mother-country^— (hear, hear)— 
and that it is only thus we can fulfil the obligations thrust upon us 
by the magnificent tracts of land which we possess. Amongst 
those possessions is Jamaica, a place of ancient settlement— a 
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place oalonlated to produce a number of articles of commerce— a 
place accessible by steam navigation — and possessing numberless 
attractions and beauties, Jamaica will find that a large number of 
our people will go to settle there. It is for the purpose of express- 
ing my sense of the extreme importance of Jamaica to this country, 
and the great benefit which this Institute confers upon us by bring- 
ing forward such statistics and history from time to time, that I 
have addressed you. It thus familiarises the mind with places 
where the labourers can find work, the colonists suitable employ- 
ment for their means, the philanthropists and the religious for 
diffusing abroad the knowledge which God has given to our people. 
I am sure we have failed in our duty hitherto in not recognising 
the debt we owe to our Colonies, and we are suffering from it. But 
never mind how the lesson is learnt so that the chastisement is 
good. Let us seek to remove it from us as fast as we can by learning 
the lessons it teaches, and when that is done, prosperity will return 
to our land, and Jamaica will rise to be a prosperous country. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Chambers : I was entirely unprepared for this call, not ex- 
pecting that I should be required to say anything on this occasion. 
The first remark I will make is, that I have listened with the 
greatest interest to the Paper which has been read this evening, 
because it puts before us quite a new phase in the history of this 
important island, which was formerly considered the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown so far as our Colonies are concerned. 
I have no doubt that everyone here remembers that Jamaica was 
at one time one of our most valuable possessions abroad. (Hear 
hear.) Unhappily circumstances have arisen to deprive us of that 
place which I believe we still ought to hold ; but we have been 
engaged to-day'^ in a work which may perhaps tend to raise her a 
little from that state of misfortune into which she has been plunged. 
Although I am prepared to admit that great advantages may be 
derived from such a settlement as has been proposed in the Paper 
read, yet I do think that unless the staple industry of the island 
can be maintained there must be a gradual decline, not only a 
decline in the prosperity of those holding estates in the island, but 
a falling off in the character of those in a humbler rank of life. I 
believe that in all cases where there is one great staple which 
might bo produced with advantage, and yet that extraneous cir- 
cumstances should take away that advantage, that we cannot look 
for general prosperity. Now Jamaica not only stands in this 

* Thii hM reference to a depntaiion to the Cokmial Miniiter. 
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position, but she produces some articles that can scarcely be pro- 
duced elsewhere ; and all the articles that she does produce are of 
the very highest and the very finest quality. There is no sugar 
like Jamaica sugar. There is no rum like Jamaica rum. There is no 
ginger to be compared to Jamaica ginger. And you have heard 
just now that Jamaica produces some of the finest coffee in the 
world. I am happy to say that nothing but the finest mountain 
Jamaica coffee comes into my house. It is remarkable that 
pimento, as an article of commerce, can scarcely be grown else- 
where. And, from the observations which have been made this 
evening, it will be seen that there are many other articles which 
are now becoming valuable which Jamaica can readily produce. 
Biit I do not think we should run away with the idea that 
there are immediate advantages for settlers, unless we can get rid 
of some of those difficulties which ha^e been pressing very much 
upon the island lately. We are rather hopeful that political matters 
— to which it is stated that we are not particularly to refer — ^will 
be placed upon a better footing, for we do know that the island 
does suffer pohtically ; and we must look for improvement there, 
before all those advantages adverted to can be realised. Although 
we consider that the mother-country has been in times past rather 
a hard stepmother to the Colonies, I do hope that the time is 
coming, nay, that it has to a great extent arrived, when those 
Colonies will be much more valued ; when we shall be received, as 
we have been to-day, as friends of the mother-country, and not be 
treated, as we have been in former years, without consideration 
being given to the claims we have put forward. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Albebt Lewis : I rise with considerable diffidence. It is the 
first occasion on which I have had the honour to address this assem- 
blage, though I have had the pleasure on many occasions to attend 
your meetings ; but those occasions have always been when subjects 
foreign to the West Indies have claimed attention. When the sub- 
ject of Jamaica was to be discussed to-night, coming as I do from 
the West Indies, I felt that any remarks I should make might not 
fall absolutely without consideration from the meeting. I have had 
a large experience in the West Indies. I have lived there long, and 
I have had the honour to hold office in one of the Windward 
Islands. I have felt considerable regret from time to time that the 
subject of the West Indies should occupy so small a portion of the 
attention of the Imperial mind of this country. Englishmen 
cannot carry their minds back to the period when earlier Colonies 
than the West Indian Colonies existed ; and there was a time when 
no Colony was of so much importance to the Imperial Government 
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fts the Island of Jamaica. (Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, circum- 
stances already referred to led to the decline in the interests of that 
Colony ; but I look hopefully to the time when Jamaica, united 
with British Guiana and all the intermediate English Colonies of 
the West Indies, shall form one Federal Government, which will 
give them some importance when united — they shall form, in 
fact, an integral portion of the British £mpire — not the detached 
fragments, as at present, inconsiderable in themselves, and deemed 
too insignificant for consideration. In that improved state they 
will present, perhaps, more attraction for the minds of states- 
men, and may be governed' by statesmen. I may say I look 
hopefully for that time to come. I should be extremely sorry to 
divert the current of thought, which has beed elicited by the Paper 
which we have heard, into any other direction. But I had hoped 
when the subject of Jamaica was to be discussed to-night that some 
political aspect would be given to the subject. I shall not venture 
gratuitously to enter upon this view of the subject, I rather follow 
the tide that flows, and, forgetting my disappointment that 
nothing has been told us of the success or otherwise of the 
Government which now takes the place of the extinct system, I 
shall trespass on this meeting only briefly. I am not finding fault 
with the gentleman who has carefully prepared the Paper, instruc- 
tive and useful as it is. I sincerely thank him for it, for it has 
drawn attention to this fact, that the West Indies are not the un- 
healthy spheres they are popularly considered to be. (Hear, hear.) 
With judicious conduct I am sure that any person in that part of 
the world can enjoy most splendid health. Jamaica is, firom all 
accounts, a very magnificent island. It affords an almost bound- 
less field for the occupation of industrious men and intelligent 
women. We must not be discouraged at the want of success 
which has hitherto marked the progress of the island of Jamaica, 
and its smaller sister islands in the Leeward Confederation and in 
the Windward Government. I trust that the time is not far distant 
when a stream of emigration will pour out from this country to 
occupy lands in Jamaica, which have been so well spoken of as to 
their healthiness and their capacity to yield products, that will be 
an advantage to those who care to till the soil and to receive the 
advantages which the soil is capable of yielding. But, more than 
this, I hope there will be a proper feeling elicited from the fact that 
the subject of Jamaica has been brought before the attention of tliis 
meeting. I hope that the whole West India question will be taken 
up, and the islands, which are now but very scantily considered — 
very grudgingly, I was going to say, considered — will come to occupy 
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some portion of the public attention of this country. Yoonger and 
larger Colonial communities ought not to absorb the whole attention 
of the Imperial country. These can have their fair share, but 
some portion ought to be given to those islands which are amongst 
the earliest Colonial possessions of England. We want a very 
much larger infusion of European blood and feeling in those 
Colonies to make them the happy centres which nature intended 
them to be. And the lecturer, who has been good enough to enter- 
tain us this evening, has shown that in Jamaica there are elements 
which might certainly be turned to the greatest advantage. I Bbonld 
like to feel this, that the British Empire regards these islands as 
portions of itself. As an Empire we ought to be like the talismanic 
globe in Talaba, so that any pressure on any part, however remote, 
should send a thrill to the heart of the whole State. (Applause.) 

Mr. Young : I am unprepared to say anything of the important 
island which has formed the subject of discussion this evening ; 
but one or two of the speakers have alluded to the necessity of 
poUtical topics being avoided in the course of the discussion. Now, 
by our rules, we do not permit any party political question to be 
discussed ; but wo wish it to bo imderstood by all our friends and 
Fellows who attend our meetings thp.t we are essefitially, in its com- 
prehensive point of view, a pohtical society, and, therefore, it is 
very important indeed that it should be understood that any neces* 
sary political references may be brought out on the platform we 
offer for the discussion of Colonial questions, either to-night or on 
any other occasion. I wish that to be understood, because it 
would be an error if it were to go forth that we do not touch upon 
the political aspect of the Colonies, which must be at all times so 
important to be discussed at home. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain CoiiOMs, B.M.A. : I have listened to the paper to-night 
with considerable interest, for I have not been to Jamaica for 
twenty- three yeai's. I should like to ask the lecturer one question 
— it is for my own satisfaction to a great extent. It may be that 
I have confused what was the current opinion with what may not 
have been a fact ; but I should like to ask whether I am right in 
my recollection that the unhealthy times on the coast of Jamaica 
are when the sea breezes blow all night ? I should merely like to 
ask him that as he has entered so fully into sanitary questions. 
There is no doubt, I think, that what Mr. Bourne said is true, 
that there is a great difference between the high and the low 
lands of Jamaica. And I cannot, from my own memory of the 
place, say that Port Boyal or Fort Augusta, and other numerous 
places I could motion in the lowlands, were, twenty-three yeariei 
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I ago, hcaltlij places — I oaoiiot aay so. I should bo gkd to hear 
that they are now. With rogard to the inoanliun laod^, uty 
iDcmory is llint lliey were exceedingly healthy, and nioro thau 
Uint, Boaie of tlio graudest scenery I have seen in any part of the 
TorM was amongst the Blue Mountains of Jamiiica. Whcti the 
Paper eays " a home for the invalid," I tUiuk tliore are other poiuta 

Ilnvnlida look lo bcHidea climate, that is, freedom and change uf 
Boenery. I think they got that in Jamaica ; tiiej do not gut it in 
many places they go to ; they do not get it at iladeira, f ur iiistanoe, 
-where the area is small, and it is crammed with invalids, who run 
Up agaiuat each other in Bath-chaira. I do not think tlwit very 
•heorful. (Hoar, hear.) But yon will not got tliat at Jamaica. 
Ton have got a lar^ place, and in the Blue Moimtains of Jamaica 
ue certainly homes where invahds may well seek health. Now, 
with regard to this Paper, and all others connected with tlie 
Goloniea, I Ihiuk there ia one common link and one common bond 
to be fouod in them all, and that is the cry for tillers of tlio soil. 
(HeRT, hear.) I do not care what Colony it is, any paper, work, 
or book, or any man yon talk to who ia an authority on the 
Colonics, will tell you that what they are seeking, and what they 
moat want, is working population. (Hear, hear.) Aud you 
flnnnot look at what is going on in this conntry without seelDg that 
we have got too much. And you could have no better authority, 
and I speak with a good deal of hesitation in following him, titan 
Ur. Stephen Bonme. I hare quoted him about a dozen times 
this last year, and I believe he is doing a great deal of 
good in drawing attention to the fact that in England, as 
in other places, what ia enough for two is not enough for 
three. (Hear, hear.) But there is one broad difference that I 

Ifiel it my duty to bring before the meeting— that is, that there is a 
dilTurcnce between emigration to Jamaio^ and other parts of onr 
Bmpire, and a very broad difference. One ia climate ; and I mast 
honestly say that my rccollMtion of twenty-three years ago — and 
I Bpook with a great deal of hesitation, and am open to correction 
^bnt my recollection of the climate does not lead me to tlie con- 
elusion that Jamaica is a place to tuni the stream of working home 
population to. I say that the climate ia certainly against it, aa far 
lu labotir of the white population goes. That is my impreanon. 
But there is another broad difference. Jamaica — that ia, the 
Jamaica I reraombor — and we have the I)cst authority here that 
yon cut possibly have in onr Chairman, Sir Henry Barkly — 
Jamaica had plcaity of people, bat the dilBcnlty was that they 
^^Woold not work. It was not the want of people. It was not U.k<:i 
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the parts of Australia, New Zealand, or Canada, where there was 
fertile soil, but no people. But in Jamaica you have fertile soil 
and plenty of population, but they will not work. It will not pay 
you to give them the money to work ; and, when they do work, 
they do not work sufficiently. It struck me then, for I was younger 
than now, though I have not changed my opinion, that we are 
paying the consequences of former misdoings. We are now suffer- 
ing the consequences of former bad government and slavery, still 
more from the abolition of slavery. I think that is what we are 
suffering from ; and what I say is, that it appears to me, speaking 
with all deference, that what you want in Jamaica, to produce a 
proper result, is English energy and English money, and the power 
and the abiUty to apply the population you have there, through 
English energy and money, to develop the vast natural resources 
of the island. I do not think you want streams of white popula- 
tion ; you want British energy and capital, and to make use of that 
population you have there. There is one time and one period when 
I would neither recommend settlers or invalids to go there. Under 
the present system, without confederation, and practically without 
any defence arrangements at all, I confess that my studies have 
led me to conclude that in time of war, under the present state of 
things in the West Indies, unless invalids have particularly strong 
nerves, they had better not be there, and settlers then would 
certainly be very unsettled. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. Peabce Williams (of Jamaica) said : I have Ustened with 
very great attention and much pleasure to the paper read by Dr. 
Bussell ; and, when I came to London about a week ago, I little 
expected I should have the pleasure of attending this meeting and 
saying a few words for the old island of Jamaica. I can only say 
that a finer and better country does not exist on the face of the 
globe. Its climate ^s not to be equalled, not to say surpassed. In 
many parts of the island, especially the Santa Cruz mountains, the 
Manchester mountains, St. George's mountains, Metcalfe moun- 
tains, St. Catherine's and Port Boyal mountains, the air is magni- 
ficent, and you may say of an equable temperamenl; all the year 
round. Even the lowlands of the island, which are dry and hot at 
certain periods of the year, yet with care and a Uttle prudence one 
may Hve there to a good old age — say from 80 to 90 years. But I 
will first speak about the capabiUties of the island. I do not agree 
with what the last speaker has said as regards invahds and settlers, 
that they will be unsettled ; there is not a more peaceable and law- 
abiding race of people on the face of the globe than the negroes of 
Jamaica. Like other ignorant, uneducated people, they can be led 
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for evil or good, as influenced ; and, if you once make them love and 
respect you, you can, by kindness and determination, do anything 
with them; by going into a crowd of hundreds and hundreds, and 
simply holding up your hand you can stay the greatest row. On the 
other hand, if they dislike you, they will do everything to annoy and 
vex you. As regards the labour question, that is a most important 
one, and what Jamaica most requires. Capital is very good of itself. 
I could go out and buy estate after estate, and find the means to 
carry them on. I except no man in this room for perseverance 
and energy, but that which is most wanted is labour, without which 
your land is useless, and, with all your capital, your energies are 
unavailing. The last speaker mentioned that, as far as his expe- 
rience went, it was useless for the white labourer to go out. To a 
certain extent I agree with him ; but, on the other hand, I contend 
that a man going out, even of a respectable family and brought up 
in the lap of luxury — as Mr. Hosack and others have gone out and 
done well — and, like other men who go to any part of the world to 
make their fortunes, put their shoulders to the wheel and work 
steadily, must succeed, if they abstain from drink, which is the 
curse of most of the young men who go out there. Let a labouring 
man go there with bis wife, determined to labour and avoid the 
grog-shop ; let five or six go and buy land, either in the lowlands 
or the mountains, and they will find profitable employment and 
do well. But I agree with Mr. Chambers, that the staples of the 
country must be kept up. The great staples — sugar, rum, and 
coffee — are indispensable in sustaining the country. Without 
these, all the settlers and people who go there for health and 
other\Yise will profit the country very little. The principal thing 
required in Jamaica is emigration. The question is. What sort of 
emigration ? How is it to be obtained, and where from ? The 
estates, for want of labour, are now perfectly valueless, not from 
the soil being less productive than it was in years gone by, but 
from the great want of labour to work them profitably. The estate 
I own in Jamaica formerly belonged to Sir Henry Barkly's father, 
and is as good a one as any in the island, but cannot be worked to 
the extent it should be for the reasons I have already given. When 
owned by his father it was worth J^60,000, now I would be glad to 
take i^6,000 for it Without emigration the island must go on 
decreasing and deteriorating in value. It is one of the most 
beautiful possessions of Her Majesty the Queen, but unfortunately 
very little thought of or appreciated* In the year 1888, before 
slavery was abolished, the little parish of St. Mary made more 
sugar than the whole island of Barbadoes ; and now Barbadoes 
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makes more sugar than the whole island of Jamaica. And why ? 
Because Barbadoes has plenty of laboor and we have not. The 
last speaker said there are plenty of people there, but they will not 
work. Why? They are independent, having their own little 
holdings, and you cannot blame them. A man who has his place 
while he works on the estate is allowed to keep his horses. A pen- 
keeper, a ploughman, and a waggonman, whose services are indis- 
pensable, and those people who work on the estates, are well off. 
The result is, they are allowed to run their horses on your property 
to' ensure their services. They are perfectly independent, and, 
unless we have a continued stream of emigration into the island, it 
will never prosper. As regards health, there is no part of the world 
where it could be better enjoyed. Everything can be grown there. 
Mr. Hosack and Sir H. Barkly, who know the island well, can 
testify to the truth of this. Produce of every kind, and, indeedy 
the most beautiful fruit and vegetables, can be produced. In an 
hour and a half's time after being down in the lowlands, where 
the thermometer is 80 or 90 degrees, you can be in the most 
cliarming balmy air possible. I consider it as nice a spot as any 
in the world, and still as remunerative ; but, for want of good 
government, it has fallen so very low ; and, what is the most dis- 
tressing feature, England, after making the people free, acted most 
unfairly in not protecting the produce of the Colonies. Instead of 
having a protective duty, slave-produce made with a lash of the 
whip was admitted into the British markets on the same terms as 
that made from free labour. This was unjust and unfair. Hence 
the deterioration of property every year ever since. If there was a 
constant stream of emigration and a better market we would not 
mind what we paid for the former, but it cannot be got except at 
great expense. Sir John Peter Grant, the Governor, told me that 
ho wondered how we bore up against such heavy expenses and 
taxation. Every emigrant costs £16 before you can get hi n^ on 
your property, besides the annual expense of tlie hospitals. I con- 
tend we have been most unfairly treated, and every man who owns 
property in the island must agree with me. I should not be at all 
sorry to go back and reside in the old country. I have held the 
plough, and done everything there appertaining to agriculture. I 
have been bookkeeper and overseer of estates in the island, and I 
can speak and boldly say, with experience, a better place for 
a man to go, although reduced as the island is now, is not to be 
found anywhere. One thing, however, he must do : he must go 
determined to be prudent, steady, sober, industrious, and perse- 
vering, as everyone must do in every walk of life. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. RoasBs: Comiug, aa it were, £rom tbeoUier cud of the world, 
iiulettd of ths West Indioa, I am not at all competent to make 
any remarks npon the Bnbject of the Paper, bat I should be glad if 
Sir Honry Barkly, or any eubaequent speaker, would inform us as 
to the terms od which laud onu bo obtained in Jamaica. Vfe have 
beard n great deal of immi^ation, and it has been strongly recom- 
mended. As far as I understand tlte last Bpenker, largo properties 
are to bo bought for small auma of money ; but nothing has been 
said aH to the terms on which Gmallor sottlera can go to the country, 
I ondaa to whether there are any Crown hinds, or anytliing of that 
I fcind, obtainable by emigrants possessed of small capital only. I 
I Ofilt fur information only. 

Mr. J. FsHousoN (of the (Vr/Zon Obifri'rr) said : That coming from 
I ■ Colony which might be suppoEcd to some extent to be a rival 
I with Jamaica and other West Indian ialands for the attDntion of 
tfao mother-coantry, he would have aomo diffidence in taking any 
part in the discussion, were it not for the fact that Dr. Russell in 
his Paper addressed him^olf more particularly to a class of emi- 
grants which tltey did not at all want in India or Ceylon. No ono 
ought to turn his steps to the East in the present day unless an 
cijircBs ougagement was before him, or unless he could command 
fto amount of capital considerably larger than that specified for the 
would-be settler in Jamaica. Bat although their interests were 
tituN septiratod, and althongh the area of Jamaica was not equal to 
the one Central Province of Ceylon, yet they in the Eastern Crown 

■ Oolony would ever feel a worm intereat in the prosperity of 
Jamaica, were it only for the fact that the father of Ceylon planters, 
Mr. Tytho, lja<l, as a stripling of eighteen, Erat learned the priu- 
oiplM and practice of coffoe-plautiug ou the most approved system 
in Jamaica, and thence, coming eastward in 1887, introduced the 
«y«tem into Ceylon at a time when only 80,00i> cwts. of coffee were 
fhipi>cd, while now the exports are over 800,000 cwts. per annum. 

t{Uear, bear.) Their great advantage in Ceylon lay not in climate 
« soil, in whioh respect, indeed, the hill-country of Jamaica was 
E^natly, if not more favourably, endowed, but in Uie abundant 
nppty of free and comparatively cheap labour, some 800 ,000 Tamil 
eoolics from Bonthcm India being employed on the plantations, 
while flltogotlier of Binghalcso anil Tamils, men, women, and 
^Idrcn, probably between a million and a million and a half 
diriK-tly and indirectly derived their support from the planting 
■Ut^rprise — coffee, tea, cinchona, cwao — of Ceylon, He quit* recog- 
niaod the lnUiar difiictilty in the Wett Indic^ nnd would beg to 
luggMt to those gonUemen who ownciiind«T^()^«\\»s\«^«.wx^ 
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able elevation in Jamaica the coltiyation of oinohona-bark-treeS| as 
requiring, in proportion to return, a less amount of labour tihiaii 
coffee or many other tropical products. The lecturer had mentioned 
cocoa cultivation ; but if he meant the cocoa-nut palm, he ought to 
make it clear that, notwithstanding exceptional cases, returns in 
good profitable crops could not be looked for much under twelve 
to fifteen years—a period settlers or planters would generally be 
ill-inclined to look forward to. Vino cultivation was reoom- 
mended; but he would venture to suggest that a drawback ex- 
perienced in many parts of Australia, as he learned on the spot 
from cultivators — ^namely, the prevalence at certain seasons of 
tropical thunderstorms, affecting both grapes and wine— might be 
an obstacle. He remembered the case of a young coffee-planter in 
Ceylon, who had originally come from Jamaica, and who a few 
years returned thither in order to cultivate tobacco, with the fiill 
persuasion that he could, even with dear labour, make and work a 
plantation of this article profitably. He had not since heard 
whether his experience had justified his throwing up a situation 
as manager of a Ceylon plantation. There were a few points on 
which, if information could be given by the lecturer, the value of 
his Paper to persons in England looking to Jamaica for the invest- 
ment of capital would be increased — namely, the approximate 
extent of Crown lauds as yet unsold, more especially in the hill 
country, and the upset price per acre of the same ; tiie means of 
communication to and through the hill districts ; cost of inland 
transport, and of freight to and from England. He would men- 
tion that the planting of other trees to shelter coffee, or of the 
latter under shade, did not find much support from the e^^erience 
gained in Ceylon. In fact, it was the ex-Jamaica planter, Tytho, 
who first taught his Ceylon brethren to cut down shade trees. In 
hot, low districts shade might be useful ; but the Liberian coffee 
plant, which was the best adapted for such situations, was hardy 
enough to do without shelter. With reference to what had been 
said about the curse cheap rum had proved to English settlers 
in Jamaica, he could not help feeling some degree of thankfulness 
that, although some hundreds of thousands of pounds had been 
spent many years ago in attempting to make sugar cultivation 
(and rum making) a success in Ceylon, the experiments had all 
failed, and they were now free of this temptation, although others 
freely existed. As regards what had been said about yellow-fever 
and the climate of the West Indies, he supposed it was the same 
in the .West as in the East — in India and Ceylon — where the 
Irishman's explanation still held good in some cases, when lie 
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suiil that jroung men eamo out to luilia who eKposod tiiomselvos 
recklessly to tbo san, ilrauk brauJj'-paviiee, got fever and dyson- 
tciy, and then tlioy died : aud then they returned home and said the 
oliinata killed them, (near, hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Lioous : I have never been ia Jamaica, but that and Caba 
are tliG only Islands I have not visited. I Epeak therefore with some 
diffideuce as to its climate; hut I have known the present 
Governor, who is a West Indian, from bis ciadle. During tlie 
whole of that time I have no reoollcotion of his being ill from 
climatic causes. For many years my father and myself owned 
sbipB trading botwoon London and Antigua, and we iiercx had a 
case of yellow fever ou board our ships > and never lost a man from 
diaease incident to West Indian climate. Sailors are not the most 
particular class uf meu, and no doubt if tlie climate was unhealthy 
they would soon bo the sufferers. The great uaval bero Nelson 
oommaudud a Uno-of-battlo ship in the Wast Indies for live years, 

■ and was able to boast that he had not lost a single man from sick- 
ness, and it is on record that he rarely bad any illness on board 
ebip. Why ? Because he was a groat and good man, a perfect 
guuUsman as well as a perfect seaman, and he took care to keep 
his sailors from the grog-shop. My first experience of the West 
Indies was in 188G, and I will tell you wliy the West Indies get a 
bad name. I was one day riding with a Colonel of the 74th Higb- 

Ilnnders and his two daughters, just after luncheon at two o'clock 
in the day, and he siud, " Kindly go on with tbe girle, while I stop 
And pick np these two poor follows lying on the ground, with tlieir 
rod jackets on, dmnh as can be." Now, with tbe siin pouring 
down on them 120" or 180', bow could it bu expected that tbey 
wonld escape illness ? I never heard that those meu died of yellow 
fever ; but there were deaths in the regiment from tlint cause. I 
Daver had an hour's illness in the West Indies, and I am glad to 
see other gentlemen here to-night hke me, because ihe lecturer 
told us that the Life Insurance Companies in Jamaica find that 
tltc period of life is by no means shorter there than it is here ; but I 
would observe that Jamaica is a large island, and can therefore 
BQpport its own Life lusorance offices ; but that is not tbe case in 
the smaller islands, and consequently those who desire for any 
cauBO to inanre their hves, which is a prudent thing to do, arc on- 
fthle to effect insarancen in the English offices, except at pro- 
lubitory rates. The actuaries of our offices «ight to be fully 
iuipresiied tliat there ta really a better climate for those who 4on< 
duel themselves with propriety and steadlucsa lu any island of the 
Wot Indies than tlicn i« in tbo Islo of Wight or any ])ortion of 
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the British dominions. I speak from a knowledge of many old 
friends of eighty or ninety years of age, and one lady friend died not 
long ago a hundred years old, and I never knew her ill. Amongst my 
old friends it was rare for them to be unwell, and their illness 
was generally m England, when they came home after the life of 
activity led out there. I do not agree with the lecturer about 
English emigrants being able to locate themselves in Jamaica with 
success, for, although there is nothing in the climate to prevent 
their working, yet I have found that, after the first few months, 
that curse of the world, spirits, gets the better of their judgment ; 
they are led away to drink. They imprudently lie down in the 
chilly air of the night, they get a cold ; and repeated chills, time 
after time, produce fever, until I have known too many gentlemen, 
as well as common people, suffer so much that their hves are 
sacrificed, not to climate, but to that common curse, drink. 
Therefore I regret to think there is no chance of any labourer 
coming out there to till the soil without falling into that vicious 
habit. It is well known that the staple production of Jamaica 
must be sugar, which means hard field work. Where applicable, 
the best ploughing is the steam plough. But when the plough is 
to be worked with cattle, and guided, as I have seen it worked by 
Scotchmen, the labour is too great under a tropical sun, and I 
have generally found the best and strongest men fail after the first 
season or two. Therefore I look upon it as useless to hope for 
any real prosperity as likely to arise from that class of emigrants 
going from here to Jamaica. I have yet to learn that men will 
be likely to be attracted by statements of its fertility of soiL It 
was the proudest jewel of the British Crown fifty years ago ; but 
why was it ? Because, after the industry, toil, wealth, and labour 
expended, the products of the soil were brought home to the 
markets of England, which were then fairly arranged for the 
benefit of colonists, for the home consumers, and our country at 
large, and the result was universal prosperity. What became of 
the wealth of the great Jamaica proprietors of that day ? They 
spent it at home, and spent it in improving their properties in 
Jamaica. They sent their ships to and fro freighted with the 
valuable products of both countries. But what do they do now ? 
You see foreign competition with Jamaica and every other place. 
I see now in West Indian newspapers advertisements of American 
proods for sale, and indeed nearly everything is American. I see 
au American steamer is running through the islands and calling 
at various places. If that steamboat succeeds, it means that the 
passengers travelling on the water are going to New York, and not 
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coming to England ; and it follows that their requirements are 
bought in New York, carried in foreign ships, paid for by English 
money no longer circulated amongst ourselves. If I could 
venture to talk politics here, I am afraid I should raise a 
storm against me, because I am a Protectionist for native in- 
dustry. (Hear, hear.) I claim that every Colony should be 
regarded as an integral portion of this country, and I do 
not see that it matters whether my property happens to be in Kent, 
Yorkshire, or a Colonial possession ; it should be looked upon and 
fairly treated as a portion of the British Empire. I consider that 
the larger England is the greater and more prosperous she 
becomes, and the more prosperous when her people pull together ; 
and I think we should all try to have the most friendly intercourse, 
and each get our pockets full of gold to spend it among the working 
classes at home. The shipping trade of our country is depressed 
to a great degree. I therefore hail with great satisfaction any 
gentleman who comes here to show us any means by which we can 
retrieve our fallen fortunes, although I may be wrong in the view 
I take about the suggestions this gentleman offers. I am grateful 
to him for the remarks made and the able Paper he has read. I 
express the earnest hope that the good news which has been fore* 
shadowed by Mr. Chambers to-day may have something in it ; and 
I do hope that our Government will understand that our colonists 
have a claim to their care and our best consideration, as well as 
those of so many unfortunate wars into which we are dragged. 
(Hear, hear.) About Confederation, with all due deference to the 
gentleman who advocated that system, I think it is hardly applica- 
ble to the West Indies ; for this, and many other reasons, if time 
permitted, I could urge. If I remember rightly, Jamaica and my 
island of Antigua are 800 miles apart, and how is it likely, in 
respect to Confederation, that those two islands can be alike in 
their wants ? There must be differences which will render it 
necessary for each to have something specially suited to each other, 
and yet each may be right. But I do not think that Confederation 
of those islands can be carried out, too much valuable time would 
be lost in journeying from one place to another. As regards the 
Confederation of smaller islands, it is the greatest failure in the 
Colonial Office programme, and I never saw anything more sensible 
than when Barbadoes refused to have anything of so unnecessary 
a nature pressed upon them. They have the same thing in the 
Ca2)e, where they like to manage their own affairs; and I am 
satisfied that it is best for all parties that it should be so. Do not 
let ufl waste our energies in trying to get Confederation. Let that 
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system have its fair course, as in Canada, where practicable ; but 
do not let us in the West Indies bo compelled by the Govemmenl 
at home to adopt Confederation, wliich I deem to be another 
obstacle in the way of progress. Jamaica requires labour ; but 
that labour must be supplied, not by Englishmen, but by labourers 
from tropical regions, who have more energy than the Jamaica 
negro possesses, who can live well and prosper thoroughly on the 
soil ; and if they will only work dihgently for four or five days a 
week, there is no reason why Jamaica should not again enjoy the 
same prosperity as of old, and get its due from its fertile soil in 
the form of sugar and other valuable products, to the enrichment 
of all classes of its inhabitants, and, if only a small portion of fair 
play from home is accorded, to the great gain of our country and 
the glory of the British Empire. (Applause.) 

Mr. Treeve Edocombe : It was not my wish to take part in the 
discussion, but for the prophecy which was made by the honour- 
able speaker on my left (Mr. Chambers) with regard to the future 
of Jamaica, when he stated to us in such glowing terms what was 
now the aspect of matters in that island. He told us — what really 
was entirely news to me, and I dare say was so to a great many in 
this room — that finer cojBfee there was not in the world than that 
which was grown in the island of Jamaica. I do not know whether 
the honourable speaker was in serious earnest when he said so • 
but, at all events, it does not appear from the lecture which we 
have heard this evening that that is exactly the fact, or, at all 
events, were it so would not greater stress have been laid upon it ? 
I have looked through the Paper since Dr. Russell sat down, and I 
fail to find any mention at all of this luxuriant growth of coflfee. 
I cannot find that he even refers to it, excepting in one trivial 
respect— namely, that among the various kinds of products calcu- 
lated to reward the settler's toil there may be planted young coffee. 
I always understood that the island of Ceylon, to which Mr. 
Ferguson adverted in his address to-night, was the principal home 
for coffee cultivation, and I am sure there is no greater authority 
on the subject than Mr. Ferguson. There appears to be some one 
or two defects in the Paper. I think we might have had some 
description of the mode of legislation in the island of Jamaica. 
It would have been desirable for Dr. Russell to have told us some- 
thing more than he did with regard to the laws, their administra- 
tion, the protection of property, and so forth. I should hke to 
know whether I have correctly understood Mr. Chambers in his 
statement that the coffee grown in Jamaica was the most splendid 
in the world ? 
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Mr. Chambsbs : I Bay that Jamaica has the capacity for pro- 
dncing some of the finest coffee in the world. I am happy to say that 
I am perfectly correct in making that statement. The Jamaica 
mountain coffee is the finest I have seen. It is not surpassed by 
that beautiful coffee they are now bringing from India. 

Mr. Febguson said tiiat, his name having been mentioned, he 
could corroborate all that Mr. Chambers had said, for in Ceylon 
they recognise the Blue Mountains of Jamaica as capable cf 
producing as good a quality of coffee as almost any country under 
the sun. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Edocombe : The question, then, is not one of quantity, but 
quality, and tlio natural capacity of the island, and I am glad to 
have elicited so valuable an opinion on the subject raised in the 
discussion. 

Colonel Strange, B.A. : At this late hour of the evening I would 
not have risen to speak were it not to prevent a misconception. I 
had the honour of serving under Sir Henry Barkly in Jamaica 
many years ago, and also of partaking of his gracious hospitality ; 
and my recollection of that country fully bears out what Captain 
Colomb said as regards the healthiness of the highlands; and I 
think one must be bound to say the unhealthiness of the lowlandSf 
for a white population of that class of which yeomen settlers would 
be, because they unfortunately inherit that vice of all Northern 
races, which, with many virtues, seems to follow them for all time. 
Our Gothic ancestors, when they came from their frozen abodes, 
quickly melted before the fire of the intoxicating drinks of warmer 
latitudes; and the some fatality follows us still. The class of 
emigrants who would go out to Jamaica would suffer from the 
same vice. I have been surprised not to hear anyone allude to 
the labour from the East Indies — the Coolie labour. I should like 
to have some explanation of that silence. It appears to me that 
India is the source from which suitable labour can be got. I must 
say I quite concur in Captain Colomb's remarks about the coloured 
population that exists in Jamaica. As to the amount of population 
in proportion to the cultivatable area of the country, that matter 
should be easily settled by statistics. Some speakers have stated 
that there was abundance of both, and others the contrary. The 
most important misconception I rose to speak about was, that when 
Captain Colomb said the settlers might possibly bo unsettled, the 
next speaker took exception, thinking Captain Colomb alluded to 
disturbances that might arise among the native population upon 
certain contingencies. But that is not what Captain Colomb 
meant, who took views of a more Imperial kind, and was thinking 
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of external enemies. Other speakers have touched npon com- 
merce, tariffs, defences, and confederation ; and some wonld 
appear to advocate divided sticks, as against the strength of 
the faggot. The vastness and variety of our Empire is ex- 
emplified by the fact that I, who served so many years 
ago in the East and West Indies, have now come from the 
extreme West! — from Canada. To me the forcible remarks of 
Mr. Bourne have too much truth about them ; and, as I stand in 
this room, I beheve this is the most splendid school for instructing 
ourselves in one of the grandest lessons that can be taught, t'.e. the 
necessity for Imperial Federation, not only for the purposes of 
defence — ^I do not look at it as a mere soldier-*^but ask, How is 
it possible to get financial questions settled unless you have some 
certain grounds for settUng them ? And if the Almighty has given 
us Empire, to extend its blessings as we best can is certaiiily only 
the exercise of the prerogative conferred on us — that we should 
have some means of arriving at a settlement of such vital questions 
by seeking the opinions of those most concerned and most capable 
of answering them. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman : As an old Governor of Jamaica, I am glad that 
the attention of the Fellows of the Institute has been called to the 
claims and capabiHties of that beautiful and fertile island by the 
interesting and suggestive Paper just read. It is so many years 
since I left its shores — almost a quarter of a century since Mr. 
Hosack was one of my advisers there — and such great changes have 
taken place since that time, that I shall speak with great diffidence 
as to its social and political condition now, even if time permitted; 
but, after the very long and exhaustive, although I may say some- 
what discursive, discussion that has followed the reading of the 
Paper, I feel I should not be justified in taking up your time in 
preventing the lecturer giving those explanations for which he has 
been asked. I fully endorse everything that has been said as to the 
beauty and fertility of the island, and feel surprised that it is not 
more often visited by tourists and those in search of health ; for I 
thoroughly agree with the views of Dr. Eussell, that the idea of its 
being exceedingly unhealthy is not borne out by any tables of vital 
statistics accessible ; but, on the contrary, I believe that in the 
mountain regions, and in several of the parishes on the north side 
of the island, the climate is comparatively cool and healthy, and 
that there is no more charming place of residence. I am sure you 
will all join with mo in the vote of thanks I propose to Dr. Eussell, 
and his father also, for the valuable Paper they have contributed. 

The vote was carried unanimously. 
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Dr. UuBUEix, in reply, said, tlie hour boing so udvaiicoil, he hosi- 
tuW to detiun the meeting by any lengthcnetl replicu. With regard 
to Captain Colomb's &rat quoBtioo. tie did uot think there need be 
any npprehoii&iou as to the auticipated disadvantages from the 
Docttimal breezes. As for the scenery, that was moat varied. Ah 
the traveller juurueyed from the plains to the moontaias lie would 
be agreeably surpmed at the vast variety presented iu so small au 
iahind. The subject of emigration was one of so wide a character 
that it would be impossible to dwell fully on its merits and demerits 
in BO short a time. Jamaica required a white race of settlers, men 
who would bring the land to a perfection of cultivation, and who 
were ambitious to improve their social status, to educate and im- 
prove their families, and allow their children being a credit to 
themselves and a blessing to civihsation, men who had desires 
beyond those for the mere sustenauco of the day. Jamaica 
possessed much unoccupied land, and consequently, with a few 
exceptions, llie black race may be regarded as stjimttcrs, who sup- 
ported themselves by the spontouoous productions of .the soil and 
very, very limited attempts at coltivalion. Their wants are few, 
and they Itave very little desire for the refinement or cuItiyatioQ 
peoollar to the vUt« race. So far he had uot been a prominent 
advocate for the improvement of the social status of the island. No 
doubt a rnco of white sottlera woitld be of great advantage. Lands 
would be occupied, sfjuatting prevented, and the black race would 
thus be forced for a livelihood to throw oET their iudoleQi habits 
and enter the race of compctiUou with the white settlers, thus 
improving themselves and fiunilies in a social and moral aspect 
and the island in general. The white mou hitherto has been abia 
to work in the euu, and I see no reason why at the present day it 
cannot he continnt'd, with due precaution. During the couBtrnction 
of the railroad many Enghsh navvies worked for mouths daring 
the heat of the day. With the exception of a few who were given to 
drink, the body, as a whole, enjoyed good health. The prices for 
private lands have beeu given in the paper. Tlicro are many miles 
of unoccupied Government land. I am not aware of the prices 
demanded, but believe that if a healthy stream of immigration 
wore to set in, the authorities would be disposod to place the 
prices at a very low rate. As to the mail roads. Mr. Uosack has 
mentioned that about six hundred miles of good road ore to be 
found. I have a very limited knowledge of mountain roads. I 
believe there is much room for improvement, and no doubt such 
will bo made an wion m the traffic increases. The cocoa and palm 
trees grow iu Jamaica. Sir. Chambers has spoken of the excellence 
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of the Blue Mountain coffee ; I may say the Jamaica coffee is 
regarded as the best in the English market. Wine manufacture has 
hitherto received no consideration, but as the vine grows 
luxuriantly, and the fruit is full and luscious, I think there may 
reasonably be expected every chance of success for the competent 
wine manufacturer. The tobacco of Jamaica, in leaf and mann- 
factured, took the first prize at the Vienna Exhibition. Mr. Edg- 
combe remarks that I gave no information regarding the growth of 
coffee. I neither did so regarding coffee, sugar, ginger, or pimento 
— four of the staple products of the island. It would be impossible 
in our short Paper to give even partial justice to either, eaoh 
requiring special consideration. On behalf of my father and myself 
I desire to thank you for the kindness with which you have received 
this Paper. Under any circumstances a vote of appreciation is 
highly acceptable ; under the present, doubly so to myseK. This 
being the first occasion I have had the honour of addressing so 
distinguished an assembly, the effort was not made without much 
hesitation ; and, but for a desire to endeavour to aid the advance- 
ment of one of the Colonies, our Httle history of Jamaica would 
have remained untold. I trust someone more competent may be 
induced to bring the subject of Jamaica more prominently before 
your notice. (Applause.) 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held 
in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, on 
Tuesday evening, May 6th. 

In the absence of his Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., Member of Council, presided. 

The Hon. Seoretabt read the Minutes of the last Meeting, 
which were confirmed, and announced that the following gentlemen 
had been elected Fellows : — 

Messrs. Arthur H. Alexander (Immigration Agent- General, Jamaica), 
David Aitchison (late of Victoria, Aostralia), Henry Attlee, Frank Car- 
penter (British Goiana), Thomas Slott (Grenada, W.I.), Murdoch M. Tait 
(Cape of Good Hope), James Thompson (British Guiana). 

The Hon. Secbetabt also announced that the following donations 
of books, maps, &o., had been received since the last Ordinary 
General Meeting :— 

From the Government of British Guiana: Bluo Bjok for 1877. The 
Government of Canada : RepDrt of the Minister of Justice, 187 8, and other 
Bluc-Books, 1877. The Royal Geographical Society : Proceedings of the 
Society. The Royal United Service Institution : Journal of the Institution, 
Vol. xxiii. No. xcix.. May, 1879. The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberley : 
South Africa, Speech in the House of Lords on the Zulu War. Captain J. 
C. K. Colomb. R.M.A.: The Naval and Mihlary Resources of the Colonies. 
W. Hosack, Esq. : The Isle of Streams. C. J. Becker, Esq. : The Opening- 
up of South and Central Africa. Hon. J. J. Casey, M.P., C.M.G., Melbourne : 
The Melbourne International Exhibition. W. M. Eraser, Esq. : Five Pho- 
tographs of Indian Buildings. H. B. T. Strangways, Esq. : Atlas of South 
Australia. Lieut -Colonel William White, Canadian Blue Books. His 
Excellency William Robinson, C.M.G. : Report of Governor Robinson on 
the Blue -Book of the Bahamas for 1878. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Sir Charles Stirling, Bart, Rev. James Buller (New Zealand), the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert, Lady Florence Herbert, Mr. Arthur J. Newman, the 
Misses Low, Mrs. Marshall, Miss Donaldson, Miss Matthewes, Miss 
Gaisea, Mr. Lawes, the Hon. A. G. Archibald (Lieutenant-Governor, Nova 
Scotia), the Rev. J. W. Buckley, Mr. W. R. Dutt, Mrs. Kidd, Miss Wateon, 
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Miss Fjfe» Miss Christie, Mr. A. Murray, Miss Michie, Miss J. Michie, 
Professor H. G. Seeley, F.G.S., &c., Dr. Woodward, F.R.S., and Mn. 
Woodward, Mrs. and Miss Ravenshaw, Mr. Thomas Gill, Mrs. W. Cazef 
Hobson (Gape Colony), Miss A. W. Backland, Dr. Gaton, I>c, Carrey, 
Mr. T. Widgery, Mr. Robert Aspinall, Mr. and Mrs. George Qoih (Cape 
Colony), Messrs. Thomas Hamilton (Qaeensland), W. Westgazth, Hugh 
Moir (Canada), G. Steele Perkins, Mr. Edward Chapman^ and Miss Ada 
Chapman (New South Wales), Dr. John Rae, Colonel Stephens, Sir Henry 
Barkly, G.C.M.G., KC.B., and Lady and Miss Barkly, Messrs. R. Mimsy 
Lawes, William Henty, W. B. Harston (New Zealand), Elliott S. Ciimsy, 
John P. Storge (University Hall), John A'Deane (New Z^idand), Donald 
GoUan (New Zealand), H. £. Montgomerie, C. W. Ednumstone-Monigo- 
merie, Hon. Dadley Fortescae and Lady Camilla Fprtescne, Miss GhresTei; 
Mr. Frederick Young, Miss Young, Miss Ada Mazy Young, Measzs. 
Arthur L. Young, Douglas McLean (New Zealand), Mr. James Fanner 
(New Zealand), and Miss Freda E. Farmer, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Tnzn- 
bull (New Zealand), Messrs. John Fenn, W. Hawkins, A. Rogers (late 
Bombay), John Travers, J. Rogers, Lewis Langworthy, Willi&m Owen, 
P. Capel Hanbury, A. R. Campbell-Johnston, Captain F. E. Campbell- 
Johnston, Messrs. C. F. Lovibond, J. Jewin, H. C. Beeton (Bzitiih 
Columbia), A. C. Beeton, J. D. Wood, James Bonwiok, Albert Lewis (St. 
Vincent, W.L), Dr. J. L. Miller (Tasmania), Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. 
Stewart, Hon. S. Constantino Burke, M.L.C. (Jamaica), Mrs. Burke and 
the Misses Burke (Jamaica), Messrs. Arthur C. Montague Keell, J. 
Danvers, W. Reid, C. Rosenbush (Sierra Leone), Gteorge Watt (Mel- 
bourne), Miss Thomson, Mrs. Irvine, Messrs. R. L. Ker (Cape Town), J. 
Cogden (Victoria), Sidney Young, E. H. Wilkie, Jacob Montefiore, Myles 
Patterson, Robert Landde, Rev. Brymer Belcher, Messrs. W. T. DevereU, 
John C. Paget, Henry C. Fulcher, James Forie, Arthur Locker, G. 
Molineux, C. Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Byrne, Messrs. W. Manley, A. L. 
Bennett, Charles Clarlc, Arthur Fell, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Labilliere, 
Messrs. Donald S. Bayucs, M. M. Tait (Cape Colony), George Smith, W. 
L. Shepherd, Mr. J. J. Southgate (British Columbia) and Miss Southgate, 
Messrs. H. Attleo, J. T. Edgcombe (Ceylon), ^S. B. Browning, Stephen 
Bourne, L. McThaly, Mr. F. A. Gwynne (Victoria) and Miss Gwynne, Mr. 
J. H. Greathead (Cape Colony), Mrs. and Miss Greathead, Capt J. C. R. 
Colomb, RM.A., Miss Palmer, Messrs. W. S. Weiherell, B. A. Boodle, 
G. R. Godson, W. Rutherford, A. Jennings, H. W. Freeland, John Stent, 
Dr. J. Sinclair Laiug (Canada), Colonel Thompson (New Zealand), Mrs. 
and Miss Bramwcll, Miss T. Bramwell, Miss H. Thomycroft, Messrs. J. 
H. Needham, F.G.S., — Crane, F.G.S., J. H. B. Spiers, Mrs. and Miss 
Williams, Miss Molineux, Miss Mildred Molineux, Messrs. G. F. Hudson, 
C. W. Homer, James Farie, F.G.S., R. A. Macfie, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Wingfield, Dr. F. Hershell, &c.— 

The Chaibman then called upon Professor Owen, C.B., F.R.S., 
to read the followiiig Paper : — 
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ON THE EXTINCT ANIMALS OP THE COLONIES OP 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

At the conclusion of my student's career at Paris, in the time of 
Baron Cuvier, my first application of that great teacher's " Laws 
of Reconstruction of Extinct Animals from their Possil Remains" 
was to those of the British Isles,* of which study the results, as 
relating to the Mammals,! Birds, and Reptiles, | have been 
published. 

I next turned my attention to the fossil evidences of these 
classes of animals in the Colonies of the Empire ; and I propose to 
submit to the Royal Colonial Institute, on the present occasion, 
the chief results in relation to the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

My present notice of the evidences of extinct animals of 
the Cape of Good Hope will be limited to those of the Reptilian 
class, to which the South African crocodiles, tortoises, lizards, and 
toads are now the animals nearest akin. Of fossil remains of 
serpents I have received none ; nor are any of the fossil reptiles 
which have reached me from the Cape allied in genera, families, or 
even orders, to those now existing in the world. All the Cape 
subjects of my attempts at restoration are from what are commonly 
termed the '' Karoo beds,'* covering an area of over 200,000 square 
miles, extending between latitudes 85^ and 88^ 80' S. and longi- 
tudes 20^ and 28^ E. They overUe deposits of Devonian and 
Carboniferous age, include those answering to European Permian 
and Trias, and consequently are of older date than the oolites and 
liassic chffs in England from which have been derived, amox^ 
other strange reptilian forms, the numerous kinds of ichthyosaurs 
and plesiosaurs. 

The Cape fossils are embedded and petrified in shales and rocks 
of quartzose sandstones, the strata of which slightly incHne in 
their southern verge from horizontality. They seem to have been 
deposited from lacustrine or estuarine waters during a lapse of 
time which may be conceived from the mountain ranges into 



• Reports of the BritiBh AssooiatioD, Vols, for 1839, l&il, 1842, 1843. 
t History of British Fossil Mammals and Birds, 8vo., 18-16. (Von Voorst). 
X Uistory of British' Fossil Reptiles, 4to., Farts i.— tL 1819.1855 (PablUhed 
by tho Aathor.) 
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which they are now elevated. The following vertical thickness of 
the fossiliferous strata has been ascertained: at the '^ Stormberg 
Beds," to be 1,800 feet; at the ** Beaufort Beds,** 1,700 feet ; at the 
** Koonap Beds," 1,500 feet ; at the '*Upper Ecca Beds," 1,200 feet. 
These stratified beds, or basins of ancient waters, have been, in 
the course of their upheaval, traversed by trap dykes, and the 
consohdating and elevating forces to which the shales have been 
subject have converted them into the hardest and most intractible 
rocks that my chisel ever operated on : it ** strikes fire " at every 
blow. The difficulty of extricating the embedded teeth and bones 
of the strange creatures that haunted the banks and shallows of the 
ancient lakes or estuaries is enhanced by the near correspondence 
in coloiu* of the petrified parts to the dark, often black, rock in 
which they are embedded. 

In the year 1838, Mr. Andrew Geddes Bain, employed in the 
construction of a military road north of Fort Beaufort, observed in 
parts of the rock he was blasting, portions like teeth and fragments 
of bone ; these he transmitted to the Geological Society of London, 
and they were referred by the Council to me to report on.* The 
result was so novel that Mr. Bain was encouraged to persevere in 
the collection and transmission of such evidences, and received for 
that purpose grants of money from the Geological Society and 
from the Trustees of the British Museum. I kept up communica- 
tion with Mr. A. G. Bain until his demise, and have continued the 
same with his son, Mr. Thomas Bain, the present Surveyor of 
Eoads to the Cape Colony. 

The rich series of fossil evidences &om these gentlemen have 
been supplemented by specimens transmitted by successive 
Governors (Sir George Gray, K.C.B., and Sir Henry Barkly, KC.B), 
by H.E.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, by Dr. Guybon Atherstone, of 
Graham'sTown, byDr.Rubidge, by J. M. Orpen, Esq., Government 
Surveyor of the Cape, and by several friendly Colonists. 

Besides separate ** Reports '* and ** Memoirs" in the *< Transactions 
of the Royal and Geological Societies," the fossils so received have 
afforded subjects filling 70 plates of a 4to. work of 100 pages of text,t 
now on the table. 

I think the most extraordinary, as it was the first to be restored, 
of the old Cape reptiles, was a creature attaining the size of a walrus, 
and which, like that amphibious mammal, had a pair of long, 



• Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 'vol, ix. p. ii. 
t DeBcription of the Fossil Eoptilia of South Africa. 4to., 2 vols., 1876. By 
Prof. Owen. Published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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pointed tasks descending from the upper jaw. But it had no other 
teeth, and it combined the two- tusked character with a lower jaw, 
edentulous, like that of a tortoise, and a skull exemplifying croco- 
diUan and laccrtian structures. Many species of this type, varying 
in size, came successively to hand, and exempUfied the genus called 
Dicynodon. Other two-tusked reptiles requii-cd a distinct generic 
section, called Ptychognathus. A third extensive scries carried the 
tortoise hkeness further by the absence of tusks, but with the same 
composite cranial structure as in the Bidcntals ; and, in short, a 
scries of Rcptilia was brought to light which necessitated the 
formation of a new order in the class, to which was assigned the 
denomination of Anomodontia, 

Now, although no true coal has been met with in the Karoo 
strata, although present in the older Devonian series, at the Cape, 
called the Kowie Coal beds, yet remains of a rich series of vegeta- 
tion on the land traversed or occasionally visited by the Karoo 
reptiles have been detected. I was not surprised, therefore, to 
receive evidences of huge herbivorous dragons, akin, although re- 
motely, to our own liassic scelidosaurs and the Wealden iguano. 
dons. 

The jaws of the Tapinocephali, of the Pareiosauri, and of the 
Anthodons were armed with close-set series of equal-sized teeth, 
having crowns adapted to crush and pound vegetable substances, 
and were associated with modifications of the skull for horizontal 
grinding movements of the jaws. A significant fact was eHoited by 
scrutiny, and sections of pai-ts, of the back-bone of these Dinosauria. 
The bodies of the vertebra) retained more of the foetal structure than 
lias been met with in any post-triassic herbivorous reptile. Those 
of anthodon, for example, were bi-concave as in fishes, and those of 
pareiosaurus and tapinocephalus carried the primitive embryonal 
character a degree further. The apices of the hollow terminal 
cones, which nearly meet in the centre in Anthodon, communicate 
in the other genera, exemplifying the persistence in those huge 
dragons of a continuous, beaded notocord. Hence the necessity of 
placing them in a distinct section of Dinosauria, called <* Treto- 
spondiUa," and it may be, as our restorations become completed, 
that erpetologists will regard them as the t^-pes of an order 
distinct from the later forms of Dinosauria. 

In the Trias of Europe had been found the jaws and portions of 
skull of a fossil creature provided with large flattened crushing 
teeth, like a pavement covering the palate above, and the corre- 
spondingly broad tracts of the onder-jaw. These fossils were 
referred by Agassiz and Meyer to an extinct fish called riacodufl* 
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The first specimen of this rare genns that came to my handa, from 
Germany, showed, however, characters which led me to think k 
was a reptile, not a fish. It was with much pleasure, therefbce, 
that I found among the Cape fossils an nneqaivocal and laiger 
extinct reptile, provided with similar crushing teeth, and with these 
only ; forming, likewise, a pavement upon the palate opposed 
to similar teeth on a hroad alveolar tract of the lower jaw. Since 
describing and figuring this fossil, under the name !Endothiodon, 1 
have lately received a second species of the same genus, also frtm 
the Karoo beds. It is, of course, significant to note tliat the onl^ 
analogous form of reptile from localities elsewhere than at the Cape 
had left its remains in deposits of Triassic age. At the present 
day, the only known aquatic vertebrates adapted 4>y their teeth to 
crack and crush shell-fish belong to the class of Fishes : such, for 
example, are the Wolf-fish (Anarrhichas) and the Port Jackson 
Shark (Cestracion). 

An extensive series of Reptilia has been brought to light from 
the Cape fossiliferous beds above specified, which were of a more 
strictly and decidedly carnivorous nature than the IMcynodonts, 
combining upper tusks of a more piercing and trenchant character 
opposed to a pair of similar tusks below, crossing in front of the 
upper pair when the mouth was shut. These killing and holdiDg 
teeth, like the canines, or laniary teeth, of the Uon and dog, 
were preceded by incisor teeth of a similarly pointed shape, and 
followed by molar teeth, of the character of tiiose called eamassial 
or sectorial in Mammalian fersB. This type of dentition, in which 
the *< incisors,'' '< canines,*' and *^ molars " can be specified on 
characters of size, shape, and relative position, had hitherto 
been unknown, save in the Mammalian class ; but it is combined 
in these extinct Cape creatures with a true Beptilian or cold- 
blooded cranial and vertebral structure. With this guiding 
evidence of the Beptilian class of our present series of fosailB^ I 
further found associated with such dentition that the teeth were 
retained, as in Mammals, sufficiently long for the fangs to dwindle 
and become consoUdated at the implanted end ; that the homemfl, 
with ridges and processes adapted to as free evolutions of the 
forepaw as in the lion, also showed a canal for the passage 
and defence of a brachial artery and nerve, not present in any 
existing kind of Beptile, but characterising the liumerus 
in many, especially feline carnivorous, Mammaha. Furthermore, 
that the paws were supported by joints or phalanges in the same 
numbers, or according to the same formula, as the Mammalian 
paw. 
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Detecting many and various modifications of this carnivorous 
reptilian typo, I felt constrained to group them into a distinct 
order, called Thsriodontia. This order was exemplified in 
South Africa by a species and geuus {Titanosuchm ferox) surpass- 
ing the lion in size ; by others as largo as a leopard {Lycosaurus 
partialis); and by others, again, as small as a cat or foumart 
{OnUsanrns and Procolophon), I may also note a fact of some 
significance, that the incisive formula in the Thoriodouts is not 
that of the higher or placental Mammals, but of the lower, more 

reptile-like, marsupial ones. Thus, Cynodracon has i - — -, like 

4 — 4 

the opossums (Didelphis) ; Lycosaurus has i q^-q, like Thylacinus 

and Sarcophilus (the native hyipna and devil of the Tasmanian 
colonists) ; while the placental Carnivora never show more than 
. 8-8 

8-8 

In the existing Beptilia the characters above specified are want- 
ing. They would have been unknown and unsuspected as reptilian 
ones, save for such researches as are here summarised. If the gap 
in the series of animals continued from the Triassic to the present 
period had not been filled up otherwise than by reptiles, the hving 
remnant of that class would have testified to total loss of such 
gains of organisation as had enriched the predecessors of modem 
tortoises, Hzards, and crocodiles. 

We now know, through discovery and study of fossil remains; 
that not one of the gains which benefited our extinct reptiles 
has been lost, but has been handed on, and advanced through a 
higher type of Vertebrates, of which mammalian type we trace 
the dawn back to the period when Reptiles were at their best, 
grandest in bulk, most numerous in individuals, most varied in 
species, best endowed with kinds and powers of locomotion, and 
with instruments for obtaining and dealing with both animal and 
vegetable food. 

Then obtrudes the question, and will not be parried. Has the 
transference of structures from the Reptilian to the Mammalian 
type l>een a seeming one, delusive, due to accidental coincidences 
in animal species independently created ? Or, was the transference 
real, consequent on the incoming of modified species by way of 
descent, and through the operation of a secondary law ? Certain it 
is that the lost reptilian structures defined in this paper are now 
manifested at the Cape of Good Hope by quadrupeds with a higher 
condition of cerebral, circulatory, respiratory, and tegumentary 
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systems. But into these higher generalisations of biological 
science it is beside my present purpose to enter. 

I therefore next proceed to notice the Extinct Animals of the 
Colony of 

New Zealand. 

When Cook re-discovered,"' or, for us, virtually discovered New 
Zealand, in 1769, he was accompanied by Solander, a pupil of 
LinnsBus, and by Joseph Banks, an ardent collector of facts and 
objects of Natural History. They made every effort, and tried 
every means of inquiry of the friendly natives, in pursuance of 
thcii- quest, A dog, resembling that which they had seen in Poly- 
nesian islands, and probably introduced into New Zealand by the 
Maories, was noticed, and a species of rat was obtained, which was 
fostered for food by the natives. Bats had flown thither, but no 
wild land-mammals were seen or heard of. Although Captain 
Cook was enjoined by the ** Admiralty Instructions ** to bring 
home *' any extraneous fossils " he might meet with, none such 
were obtained in New Zealand ; nor could any information be 
extracted as to any beabt or L:rJ rotable for its large size tliat 
then existed or had existed in the island. In the Maori " Voca- 
bulary " appended to the ** Voyage," neither the word '• Moa " 
nor *• Movie'' occur. The natives gave no sign that tliey knew 
anything of gigantic birds which had served their ancestors for 
food. 

Subsequent expc<litions, having Natural History more directly 
in view, sent out by the French Government, were equally unsuc- 
cessful. The accomplished zoologist Lesson accompanied the 
** Voyage de la Coquille " in 1820. MM. Quoy and Gaimard were 
attached to the Astrolabe (1827). The " Zoologie " of both 
voyages was brought out in detail and with rich illustrations by 
the French Government, but no clue to the singular extinct Avi- 
fauna of New Zealand was obtained. Confirmation was recorded 
of the small wingless bird, the Kivi, of which Captain Barclay, of 
the ship Providence^ had brought to England a skin, in the 
year 1612 ; but no idea was suggested of the gigantic race of 
which that bird has proved to be Uie sole survivor. 

One afternoon in the year 1838, as I was preparing for a lecture, 
an individual was announced, who unwrapped a bone which he 

* Abel Tasman reaobod the west coaat of New Zealand in December, 1642. 
He made no obaenrationB on the animali or protlacti of the island*, and do* 
j-arted, after the alaoghter by the nativea of four of his crew. 
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^^ntatcd ho hod obtoinoil in Nqw Zealand ' from a native, wlio told 
^^^btim it waa Uie bono of a grcftt ragle, and for tills spocimen the 
^^BEsuui oslccd the Huro of ton gaincn~. I assured him ho hod boeu 
^^' misinformed, that uo bird of flight liad a bone of tliat stmctare ; 
that it was a " morrow-bone," in shnpo and sizo liku thoee brongbt 
to tabic wrapped in a napltin. 

To furtiicr qnostiona as to ita locality, tho vendor replied by 
eliowiug, among other evidences, a jado-9tone weapon, which I 
knew to be peonhar to the New Zealanders, and he still attached 
■0 much valae to the unpromising fragment, that I consented to 

Bfay to make out the bone if be wonld leave it and call the noi^t day. 
After " Lecture,'' I took tho bono to tho skeleton of the ox, ex- 
pecting to verify my first surmise ; hut with much reaemblouoe to 
tbe shaft of the thigb-boDC, there were precluding differences : 
from the arm-bone {humtnn) of the ox. which also affords the 
tarem delicacy, tho discrepancy of shape was more marked. Still, 
led by tho thickness of tho wall of the morrow-cavity, I proceeded 
to compare the bone with similar-sized portions of the skeletons of 
the various large quadmpods which might hare been iutrodnced 

■ Kod have left remains in Now Zealand. 
In the oonrse of these compariaons I noted certain superGcial 
impresnioiis whioli recalled to mind similar ones which I had oh- 
Mrved on the surface of the bones of some largo birds. There- 
npon. I proceeded to tho skeleton of tho ostrich. Tho "bone" 
tallied in point of size with tho shaft of the thigh-bone in that 
bird, bnt was difTorent in shape. In tho latter character it was 
more like the thigh-bone of the cassowary ; but it differed in a 
more tmpnrtant partionlar from that bono in tho ostrich, casso- 
wmry, emn, rhca, and eagle. Inasmuch as in those birds the 
femur is " pnetim&tio," or contains air, whereas the hnge bird's 
bono in question had been filled with marrow, like the thigh-bone 
of a beast. 

tl naa almost staggered by tho conclusion in which I was landed. 
Could a bird as big ae an ostrich, and of a more massive build, 
have ever found subsistence in eo small an island as New Zea- 
land ? All analogy seemed against it. The ostrich has the whole 
eontioent of Africa tor its horn?, tho rhea roams over Sontb 
America, the emu over Australia, the cassowary over NewOrunea I 
' These considerations, indeed, told more strongly with the then 
Busier - ornithologist B, roy seniors, Vigors and Yarrell, and to 
whose judgment I looked with due deference. Tet their scepti- 
dsm wvB more natural from their not being practically familiar 
with tho foreo of pnlirmilolo^cnl evidence. And, as I a.rj,ed^t.\»S: 
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huge bird, if I could be credited, was new to Science, and so might 
as well have come &om New Zealand as &om anywhere else. In 
short, the << Paper '' was admitted into the Transactions of the 
Zoological Society, with one plate, giving four views of '< the bone " 
in question. 

On the publication of the volume in 1889, one hundred extra 
copies of the paper were struck ofi^ and these I distributed in 
every quarter of the islands of New Zealand where attention to 
such evidences was likely to be attracted. 

At that date their acquisition to Great Britain was mainly pro- 
moted by the "New Zealand Company;" whose agent, Captain 
William Wakefield, was zealously carrying out the principles of 
colonisation advocated by his brother, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
Through J. B. Gowen, Esq., a director of the company, the dis- 
tribution of my paper was recommended and efficiently carried out 
by Captain Wakefield. 

The missionary promptly worked in the track of the colonist. 
Imperial recognition became inevitable. First a Governor, then a 
Bishop, Dr. Selwyn ; afterwards a Chief Justice, my friend Sir 
William Martin, went out. Upon each and all I pressed the daims 
of the possible big bird of New Zealand to attention according to 
leisure and opportunity. The years 1840 and 1841 passed, and I 
began to doubt, but misgiving went no further than as to locality; 
of the bird itself I may say I was ** cock-sure.*' Toward ttie 
close of 1842 came the welcome letter of the Bev. William Cotton, 
M.A., companion of the Bishop, announcing the discovery of big 
bones in the North Island, and this was followed by the arrival of 
a boxful transmitted by a fellow-missionary, now the Bight Bev. 
Bishop Williams, to Dr. Buckland, by whom these specimens were 
generously confided to me for description. They included a nearly 
perfect specimen of the bone of which I had received the shafts 
and with it the other bones of the hind limb of the same bird. 
These afforded adequate grounds for defining a genus DiQomis, 
and a species struthioides. But what I was not prepared to see, 
and saw with amazement, were similar evidences of a larger^q^ecies 
of the same genus, a Dinomis inge/is, and other remains of a still 
larger kind, a Dinomis giganteus. But might not these be parts 
of individuals of the one and the same gigantic bird at different 
stages of growth ? The answer to this question is given by the 
well-marked characters of immaturity which the bones of the 
bird's leg display, and especially the . third or metatarsal bone, 
which is a compouni one, and does not acquire the consolidation 
or coalescence of its three or more constituent elements until 
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reached. Moreover, with tLo abore evidcnoos of birds 
tlio samo geuus, Burpassiug ia size any previously known, were 
otbers of smaller sizo, also of full-grown birds. They iniUcated 
former existeuce in New Zealand of a Dinonm cntuorinnt, a 
iromioulcM, a Dinaruis otiiU/ormis, go called as agreeing in 
respectively with the cassowary, the emu, and the biistard. 
Of the latter I aubsoquontly received rcmnina juEtifyiug its title to 
ft distinct genu.'*, Aptornis. All tho others belonged to the genus 
Dinomis. Correspondouco was kept up with every ooutributor in 
New Zealand of specimens and of informadon bearing upon this 
new chapter in ornithology. Year by yeai- aocessious of fosaili 
reached me ; all were of tho class of Birde. 

Mo evidence of au extinct mammal or of an extinct reptile has 
hitherto been obtained from the comparatively recent formation 
yielding the avian remains, The progress of restoration was in 
two directions, one in perfecting a knowledge of the entire skeleton 
of an individual, the other of the specific and generic modifications 
of these extinct wingless birds, "Hie law of correlation, justifying 
Uie affirmation &om the first fragment that the bird was terrestrial, 
incapable of flight, proportionally heavier and more eluggi»h than 
the ostrich, was vindicated by discovery of the small and keel-less 
lirsast-bone ; and by the relatively still smaller scapular arch, which, 
moreover, indicated an entire want of wings by the presence of a 
tidge where the socket for the main wing-bone should have been, 
uid where it exists in tho ostrich, and also iu the apteryx, iu 
which Ibo wing is reduced to the smallest relative dimensions 
among existing birds. If any still smaller rudiments of a humerus 
•boold hare existed and have been suspended by hgomaut to the 
acapnlo-coracoid arch, in Dinonua, such specimen has not yet 
reached mc. Means of restoring the sltiill, the pelvis, the vertebral 
oolmnn, and the entire foot successively arrived. 

Tba next and very remarkable kind of Dinomis was characterised 
by the relative thickness of tho bones of the hind limb, and sug- 
gested the epithet Elephoutopus. This elephant- footed bird was as 
tall as an ostrich, but most have oatweighcd two at least of that 
largoet of living birds — the Avium niiuiuia of Linnious. But I was 
favoured, next, to receive remains of a Dinomis vhioh as much sur- 
PMBed iu tiite the gi-jaiueiu, as did this the ingeni. Deeming then, 
at now, that the limits of bulk were surely reached, I committed 
myself to the nonum upenjlaim of Oinontu waMni'ii. Of this 
•tnpcndoas bird you may see the skeleton iu the British Museiuc. 
I thought the artioulatod costs df that of the Mtyuihtriuin Qujanteum 
a mitahk oi^uivalout, iu which the accompUahed foimdcr of tho' 
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Natural History Museum at Christcliurch, Canterbury Provinoe, 
South Island, concurred. Dr. von Haast has had the same plea- 
sure in adding that evidence of one of the hugest extinct Mammals 
to his museum at the Antipodes, as I have experienced in the 
addition, due to his discovery in the Olenmark swamp of the 
maximised Moa, of the skeleton of that bird in our National 
Museum at home.'''' 

The species of Dinornis now more or less completely restored 
are fifteen in number, viz. struthioides, ingens, gigantens, dro- 
mioidcs, casuarinus, rheides, crassus, gravis, gracilis, gerano'ides, 
robustus, elephantopus, curtus, and maximus. The last two 
exemplify the opposite extremes of size in the extinct genus. 

Our knowledge of these extinct wingless birds is not, however, 
restricted to their osteology. Some have left their remains in 
caves, and under other conditions, which have enabled us to study 
and compare portions of their skin, and even their plumage. The 
feather, as in other flightless birds, had loose barbs, and it was 
provided with an after-shaft, two feathers growing out of one quill, 
as in the cassowary. Of the skin of the solo of the foot and of the 
form and substance of the toes I have had evidence from foot- 
prints in tidal clay, and from casts of such. I have also received 
evidence of the eggs of the Dinornis. Perhaps one of the richest 
localities of the remains of these extinct birds of New Zealand was 
discovered by the Bev. Richard Taylor, M.A., of the Missionary 
Station at Wanganui, near or along the shore at Waimate. ** It 
appeared," he wrote, **to be a regular necropolis of the race." 
From this locaHty was obtained the specimens subsequently ob- 
tained by purchase from Mr. Walter Mantell, for the British 
Museum. 

The spread of colonies in different parts of both islands of New 
Zealand, with concomitant growth on my part of correspondence 
and appeals for search, collection, and transmission of fossil re- 
mains, have resulted in a corresponding harvest of such evidences, 
from which, besides the confirmation and restoration of the above- 
cited species of Dinornis, indications of other extinct wingless or 
short-winged birds have been received. They have included two 
kinds of coot, one (Notornis) of the size of a turkey, the other 
(Aptomis) nearly as big as a cassowary ; a third kind of bird 



* I am indobtod to the Duke of Argyll for the opportuoitj' of comparing, in 
1858, the bones of the hind limb transmitted to his Grace hy the Rev. Dr. 
Little from the South Island of New Zealand ; which bones are described and 
figured in the Trans, of the Zool. Soe. toI. vi. 
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(Onenuomis) in tlio leg-bone of \rliicli diarooters liko tboso of it 
□Atatorial bu-d (Coljiubua) were pointetl ont,* was aubsequeiiUy 
abcmu by Dr. Uector, of Wellmgtoii, New Zealand, wbo obt&iued 
an eutiio ekeleton in the Nortb Islacd, to bo most nearly allied to 
ft largo anserine bird (Ccreopsis) still living in Australia.} But in 
the still larger exttuot goose of Now Zealand, as in the largo coots 
and kivia, the wiuga bad become too small for flif^bt. 

Tho most remarkable exception to this flightless character of 

the extinct birds of Now Zealand was discovered in the Gleumaik 

Bwamp, in the form of bones having the neareat rc&emhknce to 

those of the Kaha Harrier-kite of the island (CiVciu Goxildi), bat of 

ft size surpassing tboso of tho largest condor or lammer-giyer. ; 

I suppose this huge bird of prey niay have harried and carried off 

chickens of the gigantic Moas, and that the estinctiou of the 

isrpagomis, as it has been termed by its describer, the accom- 

id uatnroliBt, Dr. von Haast, may liave followed as a c0D°e- 

[oenco that of its prey. Bo grand a bird of flight could hardly 

ive escaped tbe notico of the natives with whom Banks and 

itandor communicated, or of such acute ornithological observers 

the monographer of the existing Avifauna of New Zealand, 

L. Bailer, Esq., F.R.S.. of WeUington. It may bo that somu 

[Gngcring tradition of the bird led tbe Mnori, from whom tltc llret 

Indication of tbe fossils of New Zealand was obtained, to call it 

•• the bone of a great eagle." 

More than one story of still existing Uoas have found their way 
into New Zealand newspapers ; bat, hke those of the great sea ser- 
pent, they lack the data reqaisite for scientific acceptance. In botli 
the proper attitude of tbe naturalist is tbe " expectant" one. 
When tho first portions of the skeleton were described and 
Bgnrcd in 1847, upon wliich tho former existence of the great flight- 
loKs coot of New Zealand was affirmed, tbe Notocnis was concluded 
to have passed away as completely as the Dinomis, But it fortu- 
oatel; happened that Mr. Walter Mantell, visiting tbe south-west 
;art of ibe South Island, in 1649, came upon a party of seal-fisbcra 
who bad captured tbe living bird on tbe shore of Dusky Bay, and 
hod luckily kept the skin after cooking and eating tbe unique 
^Mcimon. Tba sknll and leg-boues brought to London with this 
•Ida serred to identify the species and genus : the skin, beak, and 
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Tnm*. Zool, Bee. ml. t. (1865). 
t rnn. ZmiL Soe., Stv. ISTL " Wlnglav Bud« of New Zsfttiiiul," 

. 86S i plf. UtL— Ui- iCT. d. — dr. 
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feet confirmed the inference irom the fossils. This specimen of 
the Notomis ManteUi was purchased by the British Musetim, where 
it may now be seen.* 

I suppose that any captor who should bring his Dinomis alive to 
London might reckon upon a rich reward from the Gonncil of the 
Zoological Society. 

At present all that I have been able to get, besides the bones, 
have been brains,! rings of the ^dnd-pipe,| gizzard stones,§ egga^ 
feathers, II and bits of skin,ir of unquestionable Moa& But how 
about the brain, it may be asked, Uhless you had a fresh bird 9 
A very pertinent question. The brain is represented by a east 
of the interior of the cranium. It is relatively smaller than 
that of the ostrich, which is reckoned the least intelligent of living 
birds. 

My first acquaintance with the eggs of Dinomis was founded 
on the fragments of the shell obtained from ancient cooking-pits.*^ 
Thereupon I broke up an ostrich egg into similar fragments ; then 
compared the curves of their outer surface. The long andihe 
short diameters, i,e., the longitudinal and the transverse dimensions 
of the egg, Were thus indicated in the ostrich fragments ; by like 
indications in those of tiie bits of the Dinomis egg-shell, I reoom* 
posed the longitudinal and transverse contours of the entire egg, as 
shown in plate xc. of the undercited work ; and such egg I hj]^- 
thetically referred to the Dinomis ehphantoptis.W 

In the year 1865 the entire egg of a larger species was sent to 
London, and submitted to my inspection. It fetched JSIOO at the 
sale by auction at Stevens's rooms. Its history is as follows. A 
colonist, digging the foundation of a store at Eaikoura, Oanterbuiyy 
New Zealand, came upon the skeleton of a Maori, who had be^ 
buried in the sitting posture, and upon his lap had been placed, at 
the interment, this egg. His greenstone adze was also found in 
the grave. From the superiority of length of this egg to that 
ascribed to the Dinomis elephantopus, with a minor degree of trans* 
verse diameter, I conceived it might belong to the taller and less 



* Notomis ManteUi is figged of the natnral size as frontispiece to my 
work (4to. 2 vols. 1879) " On the Extinct Wingless Birds of New Zealand.** 

t Op. cit., p. 326, pi. zci fig. 11. 

X lb., p. 327, pis. zcii. xoiii. § lb., p. 337, pL zcii. fig. 8. 

II lb., p. 440, pi. cziy. figs. 8—11. 

f lb., p. 443, pi. Izzi. and pi. cziv. fig. 7. 

** Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Ffekrt zz., 1862, p. IS. 

ft Memoirs on the Wingless Birds of Now Zealand, 4to. vdL L p. 817, 
pi. zc. 
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species, IJiiiornU mjens.* I sobacqnoutly rficeired from Dr. 
Hector intelligence of tho discovery of an ogg of tbe IHivijmui cnium, 
OouUining some bones of a partlylmtclied cliiok ; tiicy included a 
aieraxua, pelvis, oor&oo-so&pnlar firch, sliowing the imeqaiTocal 
[«haraotcristica of their genns.t but no wing-bonos. On these and 
icmc other data I have formed an eBtimate of the eizc of the egg of 
the IHnomw maximut, at sixteen incliea by twelve inches in the tfro 
dibmet^rs/. 

The living kivi {Apteryx) is remarkftble for the largo proportional 
lfi» of the ogg, of whieh it lays bnt one at each procreativo season. 
It b probable that its extinct gigantic kindred oonld as little afford 
« relatively greater incabating area to the shelly case of their 
•mbryo. 

Of the numerous transmissions from divers localities in both 
teiands of New Zealand, not any have included a bone of a laud- 
mammal having any claim to be considered au aboriginal speoieSt 
or belonging to one which has Leoomo extinct, and would have been 
otherwise unknown. Now and then, though rartly, the hone of a 
rat, of the Maori dog, and of a seal could be picked out 

New Zealand never had on indigenous Mammalian fanna com* 
parable to the rich Marsnpia one of Anstndia. A bat or two llitB 
in its atmosphere, seals haunt its coasts, and thereupon is occa- 
nouatly .stranded the carcase of a whole. 

Whcu the Maori first landed, he found no kangaroo or other 
herbivorons beast to yield him flesh. The solo source of that food, 
the more needed from tlis absence of the breod&uit and cocoa-nut 
trees wiiich he had left at Hawaii, and the colder climate of the 
land lo which be had been driven, was in the various kinds of hnge 
birds incapable of dlght. These, it is evident, had overspread both 
iaUnils. The rioh development of ferns, with nutritious elementB 
in unusual proportion in the roots, of which the Mttons still avail 
tiioinselveij for their favourite bread, formed a [wrouuial table for 
the iiupport of the feathered bi[ii?dr., to which divers other kinds of 
vegetable Doatishment were doubtless added-j Foot-prints on the 
■ea-shore suggest their varying their diet by pickiug up marine 
tnimals. For how many eenturioa, before the unfeathered biped 
appeared, the DinomithidiB had roamed supreme over ihs tolanda 
there are no adequate grounds for estimate. 



• UDmoinanlbaWiagiMB fiinlaot NewZvoland, ito.,Tol.i.p. SIB, pLmtvii. 

t lb., p. 319, pL err. $ lb., p. 320, pi. xoU. 

{ 8«« th« nction " On tha Food, NcoU ami Tradition* of Un lluMi" Op. 
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There are evidences of different kinds that the extirpation of the 
extinct birds of New Zealand was the work of man.^ The question 
of the origin of these wingless species is a deeper one. Into that 
I have entered as far as there seemed to be any data for g^danee 
at the conclusion of the work on the subject of the present secticm 
of the communication now offered to the Institute.! 

Australia. 

I finally proceed briefly to state the chief results of palaBontogical 
research in the Colonics of Australia, restricting the present notiee 
to the extinct species of the Mammalian class. The labonre of 
zoologists in the discovery and determination of the existing loads 
have made generally known the fact of the prevalence in the Aiu- 
tralian continent of ^e peculiar group called MarsupiaUa, or poacfaod 
beasts ; those, viz., which produce their young prematurely 
compared with the rest of the class, and transfer them to a 
bag covering the teats, to which the embryo remains attached tiD 
it gains the size and strength of the ordinarily bom young in th« 
higher organised or placental Mammalia. But one existing genus 
of these Marsupials is known elsewhere in the world — ^the opossums, 
viz., of America {Didelphys, Linn.). Our knowledge of the various 
modifications of the Didclphs of Linnieus has been derivedexdudvely 
from the remnant of that vast Melanesian continent of which Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and a few outlying insular frag- 
ments now remain. The carnivorous kinds are represented by the 
Tasmanian Thylacine, of the size of the wolf, by the somewhat 
smaller Sarcophilc or Devil of the Tasmanian colonists, and by 
still smaller Dasyures or native cats and weasels of Australia. 
The insectivorous kinds are represented by the bandicoots (Peror 
meles, Myrmecobius^ CJujsrojnu) ; the frugivorous species by the 
arboreal phalangers, koalas, and petaurists ; the root-eaters by the 
burrowing wombats ; the grazers and browsers by the numerous 
and varied family of the saltatory potoroos and kangaroos. The 
largest existing marsupial in Australia is the Boomer kangaroo 
{^MacropuB major). The skull of the biggest kangaroo which has 
come under my observation does not exceed eight inches in length. 
Such a kangaroo will outweigh by one half the biggest thylacine. 

John Gould, in his beautifully illustrated work on the ** MAnrni^la. 
of AustraUa," gives the lengtii of 2 ft. 2 in. to the wombat of 

* 8ee the section *' On the Food, NestF, and Traditiors of the Moss," Op. 
cit., ToL i p. 450. 
t Op. cit, vol. i. p. 460. 
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Tasmania (Fhascolomys ursinus); the bones of tlie Phascolomys 
lati/rotis of the Australian continent indicate a somowliat larger 
animal, bat the skull scarcely exceeds 7 in. in length. The skull 
of the largest of the extinct wombats is more than a foot in length. 

Between this and the largest existing wombat were two other 
species of intermediate dimensions ; there were also wombats 
distinct in kind but resembling in size the two or three existing 
species ; finally, there existed a smaller species in Australia. ^11 
these have passed away. Admitting the specific distinction of the 
two kinds of wombat now living in Australia and that of the solo 
existing Tasmanian species, fossil remains have made known the 
former existence of seven kinds which have become extinct. 
These wombats ranged from the size of a marmot to that of the 
European bear (Ursus arctos\ and the distinctive characters of the 
largest kind are of generic value. 

The fossil evidences of kangaroos are more abundant and 
varied than those of the wombats. I shall limit myself to a brief 
notice of the larger extinct kinds. 

I have referred to the dimensions of the skull of the biggest 
known existing kangaroo. 

The first extinct species represented by the fossils obtained by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell from the caves of Wellington Valley, had a 
skull of 10 in. in length. I called it Macrojms Titan^ not antici- 
pating in 1886 to find it but a middle-sized species. Subse- 
quently I received evidences of a kangaroo with a skull 12 in. long ; 
and next of one with a skull as large as that of a full-sized ox, 
16 in. in length. 

Now these extinct species do not differ merely in magnitude 
from each other and from the smaller existing kinds, but in 
modifications of the teeth and in the proportions of the limbs. 

As the kangaroos gained in bulk they lost in power of leaping. 
The hind limbs were less disproportionately long, the fore limbs 
loss disproportionately short Both pairs took a more equal 
share in the support and progression of their bulky frames. 
Nevertheless all the well-marked characteristics of the macropodal 
foot were retained, the modifications being restricted to those of 
size and proportion of toes and leg-bones. 

So likewise with the teeth. Certain teeth of extinct kinds were 
shaped for cutting, the same teeth in other kinds for pounding. 

Species not exceeding or inferior in size to existing kangaroos 
manifested specific distinctions in the teeth, in the skull, and in 
parts of the skeleton. I have had to name and characterise a 
score of kinds of kangaroo that have existed in Australia and have 
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passed away ; and these extinct species have made known to the 
zoologist seven generic modifications of the macropodal family, 
distinct from any of the genera still represented by known liying 
kinds of kangliroo. 

The most interesting result of these comparisons of the fossil 
remains of kangaroos were the indications of a gradual re'snmption 
of the more ordinary quadrupedal character in the larger extinct 
species. This transition I found to be completed in still larger 
forms which retained, in the main, the macropodal type of 
dentition, the modifications of the teeth indicating a more strictly 
herbivorous character of quadruped. 

The first of these forms was manifested und^ three specific 
modifications, on which have been founded a Notothmum MUcheUi^ 
a Not. Victorian, and a Not, inerme. Of this genus I have as yet, 
indeed, obtained little n|pre than portions of the skull and teeth. 
But a few detached bones of the ankle show a deviation from the 
kangaroo type of foot toward that of the ordinary character, and 
an arm-bone indicates a more equal size with stouter proportions 
of the fore and hind limbs. I infer the Nototherium to have re- 
sembled in general character a large tapir ; but it was essentially 
a marsupial quadruped.'^ 

Amongst the cave-fossils submitted to me in 1885 by Sir Thos. 
Mitchell, and which are described and figured in the '* Appendix " 
to his '' Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Australia " 
(2 vols. 8vo., 1888) was the fore end of one-half of a lower jaw 
with the implanted end of a fractured tusk. It indicated a beast 
as big as a hippopotamus. This fossil and a limb-bone sent to 
Paris, of What I subsequently determined to belong to the same 
species, had given rise to the notion that a true hippopotamus and 
an elephant had left their remains in the caves and drift deposits 
of Australia.! ^ 

After an extensive and minute comparison of the tooth-stump 
from Wellington Valley with every quadruped of similar size 
having such a tusk at the fore part of the under jaw, I came to the 
conclusion that it must have belonged to a distinct kind of animal ; 
that the tusk had been one of a pair like the lower incisors in the 
kangaroos, wombats, and phalangers ; and that the fossil, therefore, 
indicated the former existence in Australia of a marsupial quad- 

* An entire sknll of the nototherinm has been diflcovered. It is now in the 
Mnsenm of Natural History at Sydney, the Trustees of which have trans- 
mitted a cast to the British Mnsenm. 

t See Ljell, Principles of Geology, Bvo., ed. 1836, p. 148. 
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rtipeil as big as a rhiaooeros or liippopoUmiis ; but, being of a 
distinct geuus aqA spocii>3, 1 doscribe.l nnd fignrel it as reproscint- 
ing ft new form — a Diyrotodon auttridis. 

But what would this problematical Dlprotodon, gtTeesed at by a 
bit of ft tooUi, turn out to be ? 

Now, bore I may remark that thfre is do chase in the sporting 
world BO excitiug, so replete with inlorest, bo sntisfoctory when 
events prove one to have been on the right scent, as that of n huge 
beast which no mortal eje will over see ahve, and which, perhap?, 
no mortal eye ever did behold t 

Sach a obase is not ended in a day, a week, or a season. One's 
intsrert is revived and roused year by year, as bit by bit of the 
petrified portions of the Bkeleton como to hand ; and thirty sncb 
years elapsed ore I was able to outline a restoration of Diprotodim 
auuriUis, such as is aliown in the Plate of the work* now snb- 
mitted to the Institute. 

The dental formula of Uie diprotodon is that of the nototbere 

and of the kangaroo, viz., i^— f, c^--, m^^. =28- Tho trnc 

molars havo the orown cleft into two strong transverse ridges, ^so 
the fnndamontal pattern of those tectb in the kangaroos. £ut the 
skull of tlie diprotodon is a yard in length. t The thigh-bone 
might widl suggest to the Parisian palsontologist the idea of tm 
depbautine quadruped. The fore limbs and bind limbs are of 
equal length. The animal must have trod the ground like h 
heavy pacbydormal brute. Yet there are mnltipUed proofs in its 
skeleton that it carried its young in a ponch, and that it belonged 
to the prevalent characteristic type of fiuckling beasts in Australia 
—that it was, in fact, the giant of the Marsupial order. 

In wild nature a habmoe ia maintained between the flesli-makers 
and the flosh-eaters. The teleologist expatiates upon the bene- 
ficenco of the chock interposed by Providence npou fho imdue 
ineroase of llio vegetable feeders throuijh the contemporaneous 
•xixteoce of their devourors. | In Anstralia, at the present period, 
th« Willi or native browsers and grazers arc in eiceBR. 

Thfl native or aboriginal camivora ore now too few and too 
f«ebl« to keep th« herds of kangaroos in due check. The largest 

■ BMi»rehu on the P<Msil Domains of Ihe Bilinct Uunmdi of Anitnlta 
■ith a noliro of the Ediact Hwvapi&ls of England, tfo. 2 rob). 18T7. 
|l!»Mw«>, 1, II«nriMU-«U«el, Brniuirick-Miiuir*.) 

t 8aa noDtUpioe* atlha abore work. 

I Baeklud, Bridg«*rater TreatUe, toL t. p. IS9. 
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known existing native carnivore in Australia is tho so-called 
•* native cat '* {Dasyunis macrourus). 

In the smaller adjacent insular tract of '* Van Dieman's Land/' 
or Tasmania, although there be no kangaroo exceeding the 
Australian rufous kind in size, there are two kinds of indigenous 
Marsupial camivivora larger and more destructive than any known 
to exist in the more extensive continent. One of these is the so- 
called *' devil,*' the other the native hyaana. The zoologist 
substitutes for tho colonial vernacular appellatives his descriptive 
Greek compounds. Sarcophilus, or ** flesh-lover/' designat-es the 
mischievous, untameable brute which might weigh dovni a jackal, 
though of more compact and robust build. Thylacinxu^ or " ponched 
wolf," or ** hyaana " is the name by which the larger striped sheep- 
worrier is known to science. 

Strange that neither of these " checks " should exist in the 
wider field, to operate upon the manifold herds of marsupial 
herbivores of the larger continent ! Stranger still if the balance 
or check had never been interposed during the old times, when the 
larger kinds of kangaroo and their huge, even gigantic congeners 
browsed the scrub or grazed the prairie over the length and 
breadth of the Australian continent. 

The following is the account which the palseontologist has to 
render on this subject. Mitchell's gatherings in the breccia clefts 
and hollows of the limestone rocks in Eastern Australia included 
remains of both Sarcophilus and Thylacinus, corresponding in bulk 
and specific characters with the species still existing in Tasmania. 
Considering tho size of these carnivores, their audacity, the damage 
which the larger one inflicts upon the flocks of the Tasmanian 
colonist, and the stupid pertinacity with which the smaller 
** devil" devastates his poultry-yard, it is not likely that either 
species would have escaped the notice of the Australian settler if 
it had lingered on to be a pest, or an ally, to any of the great 
colonies of that continent. 

I conclude, therefore, that both the species have become extinct 
in Australia, and that they formerly existed there as they still 
exist in Tasmania. Moreover, in addition to the cave-specimens, 
I have received evidences of both Thylacinus and Sarcophilus from 
the drift deposits and beds of rivers in several and distant parts of 
Australia. And these fossils, besides testifying to species indis- 
tinguishable by tooth and bone from the Tasmanian kinds, indicate 
others of larger size, which have never been observed living. Of 
Sarcophilus, of which the present ursine kind might be matched 
by a jackal, I have had evidence of a species (Sarcophilus laniarius) 
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I as A Icopturd. Of I'liylacinus I have also fossils of a larger 
Uinn tlio (ixiuting kind, oqnnUing a panther in power {Tliytneinuii 
jjutjerr). Neither of these extinct AnetroliAit carnivores, however, 
bore Uie proportion to the notothere^ nml diprottnlona which tlio 
Soatfa African hon heara to tlio bnETolocH, olaniU, and other greftt 
herbivores upon which it preys. 

Something still seemed wanting in the proportion of the beasts 
of prey to the bcasta which oonvorteil tho graaa and licrbage of the 
field into flesh in these ancient epochs of Australian life 

Now, among the fossils submitted to me by ^lajor Mitchell, in 
IB8S, was a tooth, which from its resemblance to that called the 
"camassial," or " flesh- cutter," in tho hon's jaw, raised a suspicion 
that there had existed in Australia a carnivore exceeding in size 
the largest of tho extinct Thylaoines. But a comparison of this 
solitary fossQ with all tho modifications of tho toetli in tlio various 
existing kinds of Marsupialia, had made mo acquainted with a 
somewhat similarly shaped sectorial tooth iu certniii small phyti- 
phagous and mi\ed-feeding genera. I conld not, therefore, give 
undne weight to other resemblances supporting only a oonjectorc. 
Additional discoveries might sapply the required test, and were to 
bo waited for. If the large fossil sectorial tooth in question was 
the premolar of a gigantic phnlanger or potoroo. it must have been 
preceded by teeth shaped for cutting and nibbling, and have 
been followed by several lurge flat or ridged broad molars for 
omshing and grinding. If tho Urge sectorial tooth was a promolor 
of a carnivore, it mast have been preceded by teeth for piercing 
and holding, and hare been followed by molars small in size and 
few in number, tnbercnlar in shape, and adapted at boat for 
ponnding gristle or tendon. 

Fending, therefore, the jwssible aoqnisition of specimens yielding 
the required dental evidence, I contented myself with giving figures 
of the tooth in question,* in order to attract attention to any fossils 
which might show such a tootli associated with more of the 
animal's dentition. 

In the course of a few years I received tho requisite evidence. 
First, in the form of a lower jaw, from the bed of tho Condsmino 
river, Queensland ; next, in that of a rantikted eknll, from the bed 
of a lake eighty miles south-west of Melbourne ; and subsequently, 
by more perfect spedmens demonstrative of the super- caniivoroas 
diaract«ro( tho dantitioa of idc extinct heost, which thereupon 
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I called ThylacoleOf or pouched lion. Teeth [like the canine 
tusks of the Hon precede the camassial tooth first discovered ; that 
tooth is followed, also as in the lion, by one small tubercular tooth 
in the upper jaw, opposed to two smaller tuberculars in the lower 
jaw; the camassial of that jaw worked upon the upper one like a 
shear-blade, and the extensive and smoothly Worn surfaces are 
matched by those of the flesh-cutters in old lions and hyaenas of 
the present day. 

Thus it appears that Australia was formerly inhabited by 
mammals of the peculiar marsupial type, not only varied for pre- 
datory and herb-eating life, but exhibiting their type under 
dimensions as varied as are the higher or placental wild beasts of 
the larger continents of the globe. Creatures nearest of kin to 
the Australian forms, and, like them, marsupial, have indeed lived 
and bred on land which now forms part of the island of Great 
Britain. Fossil remains of a carnivorous mammal with a dentition 
most nearly like that of Thylacoleo, have been discovered at 
Purbeck, on the Dorsetshire coast. Fossil remains of an inseeti- 
vorous marsupial, many-toothed like the Australian Myrmecobius, 
have been found in Oxfordshire, in the slates of Stonesfield. Both 
these localities are of the middle or *' Meso2X)ic " period in gdology, 
and I may give an idea of their antiqmty by saying that not a 
particle of the chalk cliffs or ** bushless downs " in England had 
been formed, when the old pre-Britannio continent flourishedy which, 
in its vegetation, its shells, the fishes of its sea-shore, and the beasts 
of its fields, bore the nearest resemblance, in fauna and flora, to 
the antipodean seat of our present flourishing Australian Colonies. 
We are now superseding there the ooUtic types, which alone pre- 
sented themselves to the naturalists of Cook's voyage, by the 
higher forms of vegetable and animal life that have lent themselves, 
or been by man, adapted to his spesial needs, in Asia and Europe. 

But the kangaroo, which Banks and Solander first saw, and 
thought to be a huge bird as it hopped out of their ken into the 
scrub, was actually the largest marsupial quadruped that at that 
date existed in Australia. 

At what period became extinct those huger forms of marsupial 
life which palsBontology has made known to us ? To what cause 
is due the extinction in Australia of the diprotodons, the noto- 
theres, the thylacoleons, the phascolones or gigantic wombats, the 
palorchestes, procoptodonts, protemnodonts, sthenurans, with the 
thylacynes and sarcophiles which alone of all the preceding 
Marsupials still linger on in life in the neighbouring island of 
Tasmania ? 
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Ko other extirpating cause lias suggested itself to my mind sare 
the lioatilo agency of man. No evidenoe of dilnTiol oatastropho or of 
climatal cliango ha» been discovered to account for the disappear- 
ance, for oxampio, of Uio Macraf>iit Titan and tlie Barviral of 
Maeroput initjor. 

To a race of moii dopcnding, like the " black fallowa," foe sub- 
Bistence on the chase, the largest aud moat oonspicnous kiads of 
wild beasta first fall a prey. Their dog, tlio half-wrild diogo, assists 
in this work. The smaller kinds, with swifter powers of locomo- 
tion, more easily couceal themselves aud escape. 

Tnie it is that, as yet, no evidence of the ancestry of the existing 
aborigiaee of .\astraha has baeu detected in the caverns which 
have yielded fossil remains of their hypothetical prey. But snch 
caves, if explored with duo care, skill, aud method, mo^- bring to 
light, as they have done in England, indiibitahio evidences of the 
prO'Adamitic or prehistoric men of Aitstraha : the extensive shell- 
^^ mounds attest the enormous period during wliich these primitive ^^ 
^^L people roamed over that continent.'' ^H 

^^P In eonolnsion, I may remark that, at the oommeaoement of my ^^| 

^^r application of anatomical knowledge. Sfty years ago, to the recon- ^^M 

^V slniotion of extinct species, not one such of the classes here treated ^H 

^f of was known to liavc Uved in any of the three great Colonies ^H 

^^ which I have selected for this evening's diecoorse. ^B 

What, then, may be expected &om analogous researches and 

collections of the fossil remains in the caves, drifts, and tertiary 

deposits of New Oninea ! As we learnt from the admirable paper 

to which I was privileged to listen at a former meeting of Ibis 

Institute, we may infer from the varied ooufignration of New 

Guinea, from its moanlain ranges and concomitant streams and 

rivers, its caverns, doubtless opening into defiles nad valleys, its 

Utiludes, involving conditions and stimulants of life surpassing 

those onder which the beasts fioorished on whose remains Colonial 

palnontology has been hitherto exercised, that there is a promise 

of rosnlts which will exceed in novelty, in singularity, and variety 

of Tsrtabrate Btractaros all that has been oontribntod from 

Anstnlift and New Zealand towards » philosophical comprehension 

of the Mdutme uid origin and progress of animated nature. 
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Discussion. 

The Chairman: I am sore that wo must, one and all^ have 
listcued with the most profound interest and attention to the 
learned and exhaustive Paper, which Has been read to as to-night 
by our distinguished friend, Professor Owfen. We all know that 
the subject on which he has discoursed this evening (espeoially the 
palaeontology of New Zealand), is one which he has made especially 
his own, and in which his researches have been crowned with the 
most remarkable success. The results which have been achieved 
by his inquiries are such as have surpassed the expectations of 
tho^e who were concerned with the first discovery made in the 
fossil remains of New Zealand and Australia. I am able to carry 
my recollection back to the period when the first fragments were 
brought to Sydney from New Zealand of those marvellons birds, 
whose remains have been so graphically described by Professor 
Owen. I recollect with what interest we watched the reports which 
came from that illustrious inquirer, and how the interest we all 
felt was deepened by each successive addition he made to our 
knowledge of these extraordinary remains of the extinct fauna of 
those countries. Professor Owen has alluded to the vague reports 
and traditions associated with those remains. Some of those I 
have heard, and at times made upon so apparently good an 
authority, that they woidd lead to the inference that those mar- 
vellous creatures have actually lived within probably the lifetime 
of persons now existing. I have heard from evidence, which 
appeared to me at the time tolerably conclusive, that the bonea of 
the Dinornis had been found with portions of the tendons and 
cartilages adhering, implying that the animal to which they 
belonged must recently have been in a living state. Nay, I have 
been indeed pleased that amongst the earher settlers of New 
Zealand there were not lacking credible witnesses who affirmed 
that they had seen the Dinornis itself actually aUve. However, 
as Professor Owen has justly observed, the proper E^ttitude of the 
natural philosopher and the scientific man is the expectant one ; 
still I think it is possible that the remains of the fossil fauna 
may be found indicating much more recent existence tl^an that 
hitherto assigned to them. To those who take an int^est in 
geological speculations, the most interesting fact which has been, 
I think, developed by these inquiries is, the circumstance that in 
the living as well as in the extinct flora of New Holland, we have 
the analogues of plants and animals characteristic of ancient 
deposits in Europe. In these new and remote lands, which have 
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been recently taken possession of by the British race, in the 
Sovthem Hemisphere, we now behold with our own eyes living 
forms of animals, birdsi and fishes, which must have existed count- 
less myriads of ages ago in the oolitic deposits of England. I 
think Dr. Baokland*B description, in the Brid/jeicater Treatise, gave 
the first account of the remains of marsupial animals having been 
discovered in the Stonesfield Slate, of Oxfordshire. Since then the 
evidence has been multiplied of the existence of these remains in 
various parts of England. I venture to hope, and throw out the 
suggestion, that our learned friend and illustrious associate may, 
on some future occasion, extend his discussion, and enlarge upon 
an inquiry full of the deepest interest, in which it may be shown 
how many of the types of living organisms, that as the Gestraceau 
representatives of some of tha oldest geological deposits in the 
world, are still to be found inhabiting the plains, and rivers, and 
sea-coasts of Australia. There are, however, many other species 
of animals which have but recently become extinct, of which the 
Dodo of Madagascar is an example. There are portions of that 
bird in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. But I am myself 
acquainted with the history of a bird, the Nestor parrot, of which 
I saw the last two living specimena This beautiful ground parrot 
is found on Phillip's Island (and nowhere else), in the neighbour- 
hood of Norfolk Island. It was then in great abundance, and 
unfortunately its destruction became an object of sport and amuse- 
ment to the ofiScers stationed at Norfolk Island. Two of the 
specimens were brought to Sydney, and were in the possession of 
Mr. Macleay, the Colonial Secretary, and I believe their skins arc 
now in the British Museum. There is thus an instance presented 
within the memory of thousands of persons, and in my own 
memory, of a beautiful bird which has entirely disappeared from 
the earth. Therefore I venture to throw out the suggestion that 
Professor Owen may kindly undertake to enlarge upon those and 
other cognate subjects connected with the fauna and flora in 
Australia; and I am sure if he will do so we shall hsten to him witli 
not less instruction and dehght than we have this evening. (Cheers. ) 
There are several gentlemai present who could speak, and who 
desire, no doubt, to offer a few remarks on this Paper, to which it 
is impossible for us, having regard to the late hour of the evening, 
to do anything like justice. Sir Henry Barkly, who has adminis- 
tered as Governor so many of these great Colonies, and who has 
always been ready to aid in any way the enlargement of our 
knowledge of the natural history of those distant portions of the 
Empire, will, I have no doubt, address you on this occasion. 

u 
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Sir Hekby Babkly: We must all feel, I thiukj that Professor 
Owen has paid a very high compliment to the Boyal Colonial 
Institute in reading before it to-night a specially-composed Paper 
ou the palsBoutology of some of the principal Colonies, for it ahows 
that he credits us with not confining our interests in the Colonies 
to their commercial and financial prosperity only, bat that we 
extend it to everything connected with the scientific and intellectiud 
advancement of the Colonies. (Hear, hear.) There is, I think, 
one reason why this Institute is deserving certainly of the compli- 
ment ho has paid it, that is, for the unflinching support which they 
have given to the proposal for the establishment of a Colonial 
Museum in London, in which, I presume, a place will be found not 
merely for exhibiting the actual products of the Colonies, but for 
those relics of the past which are so useful in throwing hght on 
the physical formation and the geology of a country. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not wish to detain you on these points, however. I 
rose for the purpose of asking my learned friend for some in- 
formation on a point of Australian palasontology, which has been 
suggested by this Paper, or rather, if I may venture so far as to say 
so, by an omission in his Paper. When informing us very truly 
that the existing indigenous carnivora of Australia were not suf- 
ficient to keep down the various kinds of kangaroos, the Paper 
mentioned that the largest carnivora at the present day — the 
largest aboriginal carnivora, I mean — was the native cat ; and it 
dwelt also on the apparently strange fact that the Tasmanian devil 
and the pouched wolf, which still exist in that island, had not been 
known to exist within the historic period on the large continent of 
Australia. I do not know that it is by any means certain that the 
Tasmanian devil does not stiU exist in some remote comer of 
Australia. At least, I recollect when I resided in Victoria reading 
a paragraph to that efiect in the papers — it was perhaps in the 
'' gooseberry *' season — stating that the Tasmanian devil had been 
seen by someone ; and I think I could cite passages from the pub- 
lished works of that distinguished botanist and traveller. Baron 
Yon Mueller, in which he states that he met with the Tasmanian 
devil during his exploration of the- Gippsland Alps at a great 
elevation above the sea. However that may be, there is a cause 
which is not adverted to in the Paper, which will account for the 
rarity, if not for the extinction of these larger marsupial beasts of 
prey — namely, the existence of the Dingo, or wild dog. These dogs, 
hunting in large packs, were quite sufficient to destroy any beasts 
of prey. In the early history of Victoria they were in such numbers 
that the settlers had to poison them off to protect their sheep; and 
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it is to that canso alono that the great abundance of kangaroos, 
which have become a nuisance in the present day, is to be attributed. 
I would ask Professor Owen whether, as he has omitted any mention 
of the Dingo in his list of the aboriginal carnivora of Austraha, ho 
is of opinion that it is an introduced animal, and, if so, whether he 
is aware that a great deal of evidence to the contrary has been 
adduced, from the fact of its remains having been found at a great 
depth below the surface, associated, in one case at least, not merely 
with those of the extinct Diprotodon and those of the Sarcophilus 
nrsinus and the pouched wolf, but with tlioso of the marsupial 
lion. I should like to know whether ho does not credit tliese facts, 
or whether, in spite of them, he considers from its not being a 
marsupial animal, that it must have been introduced into Austraha 
at some time by the human race. 

Mr. Labilliere: With regard to the Dingo, I have heard it 
stated in Austraha that it was imported as recently as the seven- 
teenth century by some of the Dutch explorers who touched the 
coast of Austraha. 

Mr. BoNwicK : I am quite sure that all who have traversed the 
waters of the Southern Ocean must have been dehghted this evening 
to hear what has come from our distinguished friend, the father 
of New Zealand and Austrahan geology, and who has been most 
worthily followed by other scientific men of the Colonies. We in 
the Colonies not only respect him for what he has done for us in 
science, in showing us the way in which we should go, but we have 
recognised in his writings that kind interest in his fellow-man 
which endears him, not only to the colonists, but to his countrymen 
in general. (Hear, hear.) I only wish at this late hour to tell a 
simple story. It may serve as an encouragement to some interested 
in the association of science with education in this country. A boy 
attending my school near Melbourne received his first geological 
instruction there. He went some time after to a more distant part 
of Austraha — Northern Queensland. When travelling with another 
young man, along the wonderful plains by the baiiks of the Flinders 
River, he came npon some bonea These attracted his attention, 
and he collected some of them. The discovery of these fossils by 
Mr. Carson, and his friend, Mr. Sutherland, has been the means 
of furnishing evidence to the learned of Europe of the existence of 
mesozoic formations in Austraha. 

Mr. Fbedk. Young : I am afraid I must be held responsible for 
putting the names of one or two gentlemen on the Chairman's list, 
in order that they may give as the benefit of their experiences with 
regard to this scientific lecture ; but I fear that the sp^ of Professor 
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Owen's name is such that they are a little relactant, although 
present, to come forward. (A laugh.) I wish I could persuade 
them to do so, because I think it would be important to hear what 
our friends who come from the Golonies are able to say on the 
deeply interesting subject before us. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Arthur Lockeb (editor of the Graphic) : I am going to ask a 
question of Professor Owen. I have lived for some years oat in the 
AustraUan Colonies. I have often heard of an animal called a 
Bunpp, which was said to inhabit the waters of the Morray, and I 
have heard people declare that they have known men to have bathed 
there who have been pulled under the water by the beast. It was 
described as an amphibious creature, and having the properties of 
a mammal, covered with feathers, and a fish. I only wish to know 
whether there is any scientific evidence on that point ? 

The Chaibman (in answer to Mr. Locker) said : With regard to 
the Buuyip, that mythical animal, I recollect a skull, with the skin 
and flesh attached, was brought to Sydney many years ago. It 
was said to have been discovered in one of the water holes in the 
neighbourhood of the Murrumbidgce, and its peculiarity was that 
it was a one-eyed creature — a veritable Polypheme. This myste- 
rious object, however, my friend, Mr. WiUiam Sharp, a distinguished 
naturalist, on examination at once discovered to be the head of an 
immature and monstrous calf. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Dennistoun Wood : Being an unscientific man, I hope that 
I may be excused — though perhaps I ought not to be — for making 
an unscientific remark. I rise for the purpose of saying that I 
think the persons who live in what are called new countries, like 
Australia and New Zealand, are under great obligations to men of 
the eminence of Professor Owen for directing attention to snoh a 
subject as their paladontology. One of the wants which every 
educated person feels in going to a new country is that there are 
no antiquities. In England we have cathedrals which recall to ns 
the men of the middle ages ; and we may go further back and find 
remains which call to mind that period when the Romans were 
lords of England and part of Scotland. But there is nothing of 
that kind in Australia or in New Zealand, or in most of our 
Colonics, I remember, after spending a number of years in 
Australia, how impressed I was with the antiquities, by no means 
venerable, which I saw at Ceylon, in the shape of fortifications, 
which had been left there by the Portuguese. But Professor Owen 
has recalled to the attention of the colonists of Australia and New 
Zealand that, after all, the countries which they inhabit are not 
without antiquities. He has gone into **tlie dark backward or 
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abysm of time/' and has brought before us races whose antiquity 
is far greater than that of the remains of the Saxon and Boman in 
the country which we inhabit. And if the people of those Colonies 
cannot look upon cathedrals or upon mouldering castles, or upon 
even Boman walls, such as we find in some parts of the United 
Kingdom, they may be attracted to those remains which are of 
countless antiquity. And if the attention of the rising generation 
in Australia and New Zealand is directed to these subjects, it will 
give them an interest in the land which they inhabit, and will 
cause patriotic feeling to arise in their minds. (Hear, hear.) This 
was the idea I wished to bring out. I fear I have done it imper- 
fectly, but I think I have done sufiScient to bring a new view of the 
subject before the meeting. (Hear, hear.) As I said before, I am 
an unscientific man, but not the less do I feel, and I am sure all 
Australians and New Zealanders will feel, under the greatest 
obligations to Professor Owen for the scientific lecture which he has 
delivered this evening. (Applausa) 

The Bev. Bbtmeb Belcheb : Perhaps I may be excused if I make 
one or two remarks, one in reference to the Paper by Professor Owen, 
and to what the Chairman has said, that he himself has known an 
instance in which a bird that has been existing during the lifetime 
of individuals has now become extinct In Professor Owen*s Paper 
he says, with respect to the birds of New Zealand, that there are 
evidence of different kinds that the extirpation of the extinct birds 
was the work of man. It seems to me that it is just possible to 
consider whether the work of extirpation is not going on at the 
present time ; whether there are not other birds which are being 
killed off the face of the earth as well as those birds of New Zealand, 
as has been the case with the brown parrot of which the Chairman 
has told us. We have found it necessary in this country to introduce 
a '* close time" to preserve birds, beasts, and fishes ; and I cannot 
help thinking that if it is found by experience that the work of 
destruction is being carried on in the Colonies, whether for the sake 
of those little plumes of feathers with which ladies now adorn 
themselves, or for any other reason whatever, it would be an object 
worthy of this Institute to endeavour to get a " dose time" for the 
protection of birds, &c., in our Colonies, as is the case in England. 
(Hear, hear.) 

. Mr. Dknkibtoun Wood (in reference to the Bev. Mr. Belcher's 
remarks) said : There is an Act in force which extends protection 
to birds for many months at a time. I can speak for certain as to 
the Colony of Victoria, and I believe there is a similar law in force 
in New South Wales. 
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Professor H. G. Seeley ; I can claim no indulgenco on your part 
in speaking to yon upon subjects relating to either Australiai or 
New Zealand, or the Cape of Good Hope; but I can say one or 
two words of admiration — more than admiration — of gratitude, to 
Professor Owen for the treat which no other scientific man could 
have given us, for the summary of the greater part of his hfe's work 
which makes that work intclhgible to the whole of the people of 
England. (Hear, hear.) Myself a pupil of Professor Owen, taught 
by liim to study bones, now nearly a quarter of a centnry ago, I 
have found this evening an amount of instruction which has carried 
me back all through the years in which I have tried to follow his 
labours ; and I have found in this discourse the results so put thai 
I am sure to you they make intelligible the existence of these past 
creations concerning which he has tried to kindle in us the sense 
of the cliaso that has ever been before him as he has brought new 
discoveries down one by one, and with such a result that, when 
speaking of the Cape of Good Hope, he recalled before us reptilian 
forms so vast in size, so great in numbers, and so varied in 
organisation, that wo look round over the world in vain to see any- 
thing comparable to them either in importance or interest. "When 
dealing with the birds of New Zealand we gain a knowledge of the 
wonders of a creation contrasting in almost every respect with the 
existing bird faima of that part of the world ; and in Australia, 
evidence that the laws of life, although they may have been the 
same in past times, have operated to produce a diversity of animals 
as ngcs succeeded each other. This Professor Owen has made- intel- 
ligible to us, and more than intelligible, for he has left paths on 
which we ourselves may follow in aftertimes, I hope long and 
distant times, the labours which he has begun ; and, as new mate- 
rials accumulate, build up a perfect knowledge of the grand 
accumulations of life which existed in British Colonies, which at 
present instruct us, and which in time to come shall instruct our 
children. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman : Before Professor Owen rephes, I will ask him 
whether there is any authentic iDformation of the existence of the 
great raptorial bii-d as to New Zealand ? I think I understood very 
recently from Dr. Hector that some such remains have been found 
in New Zealand. 

^Ir. H. DE MosENTHAL : I would feel much obhged to Professor 
Owen if he would kindly tell us whether he has determined the 
specimen he kindly showed me at the British Museum some months 
ago, and which Mr. Bain had sent him from South Africa, the 
peculiarity of the reptile being a row of teeth on the palate, and 
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whether he has fouud oat what use the animal made of this second 
row of teeth. 

Professor Owen : I desire to express my acknowledgments to Sir 
Henry Barkly for calling to my attention the evidences of the 
Dingo, the half-wild dog, which probably accompanied the natives 
as the aborigines' servant and friend. I have received remains of 
the Dingo from some of the caves, but not yet of others which I am 
told have been found at considerable depths in the drift. As, 
however, it is not an extinct species in Australia, it was without 
the scope of my present discourse. I have thought of its remains 
as a stimulant to further researches for evidences of the masters of 
the dogs, and so to get proof of the antiquity of the aborigines 
themselves. With the remains of the extinct birds of New Zealand, 
I have received evidences of the dog of the Maories^ and abundant 
proof in ancient cooking-pits of their contemporaneity with species 
of Dinornis, But I have found nothing to affect the inference that 
the Maories brought with them in their canoes, when they first 
came to New Zealand, their dogs as well as their wives and 
children. Still the mode and period of the introduction of the 
Dingo in AustraUa may be regarded as " open questions.** With 
regard to the specimens recently received through the kindness of 
contributors from the Cape of Good Hope, I have lately received 
more than I can hope at my period of life and power to work out 
— (no, no) ; — and I have not yet taken in hand the specimen to 
which my attention has been called. My last Paper, read at the 
Geological Society, was on a new extinct reptile at the Cape ; and 
I have recently contributed another on the same subject. A chief 
motive to persevere, during the years past, in completing descrip- 
tions and figures of the more instructive fossils from our Colonies, 
and to get the figures executed in lithography of the natural size^ 
has been to provide the principal cities of our Colonies with facili- 
ties for the rising generations of naturalists and geologists, to 
compare and determine the fossils which they may, and doubtless 
will, discover. Their contributions to the advance of our science 
will then equal the important ones that have been made by the 
pupils of Agassiz in the United States of America. In New Zealand 
there are already naturalists and geologists contributing most 
acceptable materials toward the advancement of their respectivo 
sciences. My work in reference to that Colony is done. Tlie 
illustrations of the great work of my master, Cuvier, were, at its 
date, in line-engraving, and most of the subjects much reduced in 
size. With experience of the difficulty of satisfactory comparisons 
therewith of later acquired fosssils, I determined to avail myself 
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of lithography, to make easier the task of my snccesaora. I am 
obliged to our President for recalling attention to Dr. Yon Haasfs 
remarkable discovery of the gigantic bird of prey, which he ealled 
Harpagomis. I had doly noted it in my discoorse; hat, in the 
reading, accidentally turned over the page. The learned and in- 
defatigable Curator of the Museum at Ghristchurch, Canterbozy, 
has shown that, though his Harpagomis surpassed the eagle or the 
condor in bulk, it was nearest akin to the raptorial bird we call a 
** hen-harrier,'* which is chiefly noted in our own country fcr 
preying upon the -chickens of the poultry yard ; and its huge ally in 
New Zealand most probably harried and devoured the young o£ the 
gigantic species of Dinorms. When these became extinct by the 
slaughter of the parent bird and assiduous collection of the eggjA by 
natives for food, then, also, the feathered enemy of the wingless 
birds died out. But of the huge bird of flight the Maories might 
long retain some recollection, and so the person who brought me 
<* the bone " in 1838, was told by the native from whom he received 
it, that it was the bone of a gigantic eagle. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman : I think it is the duty of us all to give our hearty 
and grateful acknowledgments to Professor Owen for the most 
admirable and instructive Paper which he has read this evening. 
(Applause.) I fully concur in the remarks made by Mr. Dennistonn 
Wood as to the advantages that would follow from discussions of 
this kind, and the stimulus they will give to inquirers in Australia 
and other Colonies in which paheontological researches and natural 
history may be carried out. A report of a meeting like this will 
circulate throughout the whole of the Colonies of Australia, and I 
have no doubt will act as an incentive to hundreds of individuals 
to direct their attention towards the points of investigation which 
are indicated as deserving of their consideration. There is no 
name so well known throughout the whole of the Australian 
Colonies as that of Professor Owen. (Cheers.) I am sure there is 
hardly a village or township or homestead in Australia where, if 
anything curious happens to turn up, that the suggestion is not at 
once made that [it be immediately sent on to Professor Owen. 
(Hear, hear.) There the eminent services of Professor Owen are 
fully, if not quite understood, at any rate, appreciated ; and I for 
one do anticipate great advantages to the cause of scientific inquiry 
throughout AustraUa by the delivery of such an instructive and 
interesting Paper. (Cheers.) I invite you all to concur in the 
expression of our grateful thanks to Professor Owen. (Loud and 
long-continued applause.) 

Professor Owen, in returning thanks, said : 1 feel much indebted 
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to the Coaocil of the Boyal Colonial Institute for affording me this 
opportunity of giving the condensed view of the subject submitted 
to them; and, with them, I feel indebted to the President and 
Council of the Society of Arts for granting the use of this room for 
this meeting ; and my acknowledgments are more especially due to 
the distinguished auditory filling it, for the kind reception which 
has been given to my discourse. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the meeting. 
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EIGHTH OEDINAEY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The eighth meeting of the session was held at the *^ Pall Mall," 
14, Kegent-street, S.W., on Tuesday evening, the 20tli inst. 

In the ahsencc of his Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., 
Chairman of Council, Sir Chables Clifford, Member of Conncil, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the Seventh Ordinary General Meeidng were 
read and confirmed ; and the Honobart Secbetaby stated that since 
the last meeting the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows : — 

Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, K.C.B. ; Captain Edward Palliser (late 
7th Hussars), the Hon. Adams G. Archibald (Lieutenant-Gk>vemor of 
Nova Scotia), Hon. Henry Sewell, M.L.C. (Jamaica), Messrs. John Asli- 
wood (late Collector of Customs, Sierra Leone), Samuel Bealey (late New 
Zealand), Charles Dunckley, John A. Ewen, William Martin, Heniy de 
Mosenthal (late Cape Colony), Francis Ormond (Victoria, Australia), Wm. 
L. Shepherd (late New Zealand), J. L. Stirling (South Australia), Charles 
J. Ward (Jamaica), E. G. Watson (Victoria, Australia). 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the following donations of 
books, &c. since the last meeting : — 

From R. J. Plncent, Esq., Q.C. : A Bird's-eye View of St John's, New- 
foundland. The Registrar- General of New Zealand : The Statistics of the 
Colony of New Zealand for 1877. The Government of New Zealand : 
Parhamentary Papers, 1878. Lord Alfred S. Churchill: Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 2 vols. 1877-78. New Zealand Parhamentary Debates and 
Papers, 1878. The Government of Canada: Supplement No. 2 to the 
Keport of Marine Fisheries, 1878 ; Pahameutary Debates and Papers ; also 
Acts, 1870. Hugh Carleton, Esq. : The Life of Henry Williams, Arch- 
deacon of Waimato, New Zealand, 2 vols. 1874. Lieut -Colonel Strange, 
RA. : The Dominion Artillery Association, Annual Report, 1878-79 ; A 
Plea for the Mihtia, from the Canadian Monthly for February, 1879. I>r, 
B. Schomburgh : Report on the Progress and Condition of the Botanic 
Garden and Government Plantations of South Australia, 1878. Launceston 
Mechanics' Institute, Tasmania: Annual Report of the Institute, 1878. 
Professor Owen, C.B., F.R.S. : Fossil Reptiha, South Africa, 2 vols. 1876 
Thomas Watson, Esq. : Annual Address of the President of the Cape Town 
Chamber of Commerce, 1879. Edward Stanford, Esq. : Australasia, 1879. 
The Government of Ceylon : Ceylon Civil List, 1879. The Agent-General 
" ^ New South Wales : Moore's AustraHan Almanac, 1879. 
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Amongst those present were the following : — 

Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Phayre, G.C.M.G.. K.C.S.I., C.B. (Itte 
Governor of Maoritins), the Hon. Sir William Mihie (President of the 
Legislative Council of South Australia), Sir C. Farquhar Shand (Chief 
Justice of Mauritius), Dr. Charles Gordon (Natal), Dr. A. Beattie, Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for South Australia), Messrs. S. 
W. Silver, William Walker, Stewart S. Davis, Joseph Beaumont, Edmund 
Trimmer. G. Molineux, James Philip (St Kitts), W. A. Huxtahle, U. 
Darnell Davis (British Guiana), F. P. LabiUiere, Sir Charles Stirling, 
Bart., Sir Robert R. Torrens, K.C.M.G., Mr. and Mrs. G. Qum (Cape 
Colony), Mr. Claude W. Long and Miss Long, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Low 
(New Zealand), Mrs. William Baldwin (New Zealand), Messrs. Francis 
Ormond (Victoria, Australia), Anglesea Highett (Victoria, Australia), Adam 
Holland (New Zealand), George Peacock (Cspe Colony), C. A. Lawson 
(Madras), S. B. Browning (New Zealand), £. Robert Pearce, Captain G. 
W. Reinecker, Dr. Gwynne, Messrs. J. J. Rogers, P. A. Gwynne, W. 
Manley, W. C. Manley, Mr. John Marshall and Miss Marshall, Miss Robin 
(Guernsey), Miss Bird, Dr. P. Sinclair Laing, Messrs. W. T. Deverell, H. 

C. Beeton (British Columbia), E. P. B. Harston (New Zealand). W. 
Rutterfopd, Hon. W. Brandford Griffith. M.L.C. (Barbadoes), Dr. F. 
Hershal, Messrs. C. BischofT, Thomas Hamilton, M. D. McEacham, John 
Travers, James Brown, Edward Chapman, C. F. Lovibond, J. F. Irwirt 
T. Grahame Waekon, S. W. Kershaw, M. Lutfor Rahman. W. C. Nibbett, 
K. N. Mitra, J. G. Grant, junior, H. J. B. Darby, R. B. Swinton, 
James Melton, Edward Jones, William Everard (South Australia), Dinaha 

D. Davar (Bombay), Abul Hassan Khan, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sadler, 
Miss A. W. Buckland, Mrs. Carey Hobson, Miss Catlierine Ray, Miss 
Hi«ll, ^fr. and Mrs. P. Badcock, Messrs. Philip Capel Hanbury and W. 
L. Bennett, Dr. Carfrae, Mr. George J. Bishop (Clerk of the Peace, 
Melbourne, Victoria), Mr. and Mrs. Mirza Peer Bukhsh, and Miss Jordan, 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad. The Rajah Rampal Singh, Mr. J. W. Irwin, Captain 
Wyatt, Moulvie Syud Abdur Rahman, Messrs. J. Y. H. Irwin, J. Stent, 
Reginald Jenning, Charles E. Atkinson, AV. M. Eraser (Ceylon), G. M. 
Stewart, G. P. Vasey, J. M. Peacock, Mr. and Mrs. Rudd, Mr. Arthur 
L. Young and the Misses Young, Miss £. Young, Mr. Frederick Young 
illon. Secretary), &c. 

The following Paper was then read by Albxandeb Rooxrs, Esq., 
late Member of the Council, Bombay*: — 

LIFE IN INDU. 

It will he my endeavour, in the remarks which I shall have the 
honour to lay before you this evening, to avoid wearying you with 
any more statistics than may bo absolutely necessary to bring 
home to yonr minds, in as condensed a form as can be brought 
into an hour's talk, what life in India is. I presume that by this 
time it has occurred to my present hearers without exception, if 
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not to the majority of well-informed English people, thai life in 
India is not all skittles and heer, that it is not reclining in the 
lightest of attire, fanned hj dark-skinned slaves, and half lulled 
to sleep hy the splashing of fountains of rose-water, while langnidlj 
shaking the world-renowned pagoda-tree, the tinkling sweets of 
whose luxariously-eamed fmit somewhat make np to their pos- 
sessor when he returns to his native land for impaired health and 
general inability to enjoy the pleasures of a temperate ^l^™**^ 
Some of you will probably remember the description of a retired 
Anglo-Indian in the old song relating to the variety of lorers a 
certain young lady had : — 

" The next was a Nabob, jost landed from the East, 
Late Gorcmor of Trincomalee : 

Oh ! his goioeas they were yellow, bat so was his hice. 
And so he would not do for me ! " 

The Nabob (or Nuwab, as he should rightly be called) has dis- 
appeared even from the comic stage, and the retired Anglo-Indian 
you meet in society is pretty much the same as other people, 
except that his conversation on his first arrival is sometimes apt 
to turn too much on things Indian, instead of on the last new 
novel or opera, the winner of the Derby, or Lady Thingumbob's 
reception last week. But this he soon gets over, and becomes as 
eminently respectable as most middle-aged people in general socieiy 
are found to be, except that I think, if I may be pardoned the 
remark in a London audience, his attachments to his friends are 
closer and warmer than among those who have never left home, in 
consequence of the greater habits of intimacy brought about by 
the peculiarities of Indian society, and especially of socieiy ont of 
the great centres of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Ont of those 
cities society may be said almost entirely to consist of militaiy 
and civilians, that is to say, men in the civil service, covenanted 
or uncovenanted, and officers in civil employ. In the Presidency 
towns there may be added merchants, with a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional men, such as barristers and solicitors, and of men 
connected with the management of the railways or other large 
public undertakings. In what are called the Mofussil, or up- 
country stations, the number of Europeans is generally small, and 
does not average — if such places as Poona and Bangalore are 
excluded — fifty all told. Under such circumstances people are of 
course much and intimately thrown together, and being mutually 
dependent on each other for the commonest amenities of civilised 
society in the land of their exile, it is natural that closer ties of 
friendship should be formed than people in the world's huge 
metropohs can often find the opportunity of contracting. 
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Of DO pnrt of the world where Euglisbmcn coiigrcgato oat of 
their owu conuti*}' cah it bo more truly eaiil, at oil cveuta of the 
mule portion of the commntiity, thnu of lodift, thftt 

" Lifp ii real, life U oaruMt." 
The work of the Anglo-Iuilian oflGcial is good, honest, hard 
work. How conld it be othenvise when the go\'erumcnt of 200 
miUions of mcti, from t]io making of tliu luws wliit-h sway their 
destjnies down to the Biipcrinteudence of the minutest details that 
here are left to conn^ boards and parlsli vestries, is absolutely in 
the bands of the members of the Civil Service and a few military 
officers in civil employ ? Under euch circamstances work cannot 
be shirked. It must he done, and done to the best of a man's 
ability, for fear of its having to bo done over again, if not from 
consoieutions motives. The siiperintondonce of every branch of the 
admiuistratiou in Itrittsli India rests by law in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. No one cnn l« a collector and magistrate, and 
being a collector and inngii-Irnte. so vaiions ore his duties and 
reapoQBibilities. is equivalent to being the pro-consul of n district, 
unless ho is a covenanted civilian. In the judicial branch of the 
adminifitration the same exclusive rule applies in the decision of 
all important criminal cases, and in civil eoite the estimated valno 
of the property or right claimed in which eiceeds a certain amonnt. 
I am not going to enter into an ailment as to whether this should 
be so, bnt merely state the fact as bearing on my general descrip- 
tion of Indian life. lu order that yon may understand why this 
mort always bo the oaso to a great extent, liow far the nativea of 
tlie country are already admitted to a share of the ruling power, 
and in what dogreo that share may probably safely, though gradu- 
ally, bo enlarged, it will be as well to give an onthne of the general 
liystem of government in force. 

The Boprerae governing power in British India is the Viceroy 
and Oovcrnor-Gcueral, under the control of the Secretary of State 
for India and Council. He is assisted by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the Commander-in-chief, a finance member, a legal 
member, and s«T»ral members of the Civil Service, one of whom 
mast altonately overy live years be nominated from Madras and 
Bombay. To Uic Qovomor-Oeneral in Council are subordinated the 
UoTomon of the minor Freaidonoies of Madras and Bombay, and 
the Liontcoant-OovemorK of Bengal, the North-West provinces, and 
the Pmganb, and several CommissionGrs, sach as those of the 
Central Provincaa and Ajsam. The Itcxiiluiits and Political Agesta 
at foreigD uaUve coarta within the territorial range of Britlnh 
dominion are some of them directly under the orders of the 
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Go>TrriOi--G;ii':i-.a^ "-n'l otiiers under the various local goveraments 
and adiuInUtrations. The members of the Executive Conncfl are 
e.K officio m^'rmbers of the Governor-General's Legislative Conneil, 
which, with tie exception of matters affecting the local interest of 
]^Iadras, Bombay, and Bengal, legislates for the whole of India. 
The Governors of Madras and Bombay have also Executive Councili, 
consisting in each case of the local Commander-in-chief and tiro 
civilian members, and these two Presidencies and the Lientenant- 
Govemor of Bengal have also legislative councils. The executive 
territorial sub-divisions of the different provincea are districts, vari- 
ously called commissionerships, collectorates, or sub-collectorates, 
some of which are as large as the whole of England, and many as 
extensive a^ several of our counties put together. The heads of 
thci^e sub-divisions arc the real administrators of the country, as 
it is they who come into direct contact with the people in their 
daily social life, and it is as to the extent to which this portion of 
the administration <;houId be entrusted to natives in place of to 
Europeans that the vexed question of the greater employment of 
native agency has arisen, and is becoming more prominent every 
day. It will readily be understood, when I mention the fact that 
the covenanted civil services of the three presidencies number 
altogether about OoO men, that the whole of the subordinate posts 
iu every branch of the administration must be held by natives, and 
that only the heads of offices, the collectors and magistrates them- 
selves, and thoir assistants, and in the judicial branch the jndges 
and session ju^lges, are Europeans. In the latter all the lower 
grades of j':dicial functionaries, especially with respect to all civil 
law proceedings, are filled by natives, and in the former every 
grade but tlie highest, from the village accountant to the collector 
of revenue of a sub-division as large as Surrey or Yorkshire. 
Natives sit on the benches of the high courts of judicature at the 
Presidency towns ; there is one native judge and session judge in 
the Bombay Presidency, and the way is gradually being felt — quite 
rightly, in^ my opinion — towards the more general employment of 
natives in every, even the highest, post in the judicial branch of the 
administration. In legal acumen, in the drawing of fine legal 
distinctions, the native of India is the equal, if not the superior, of 
the European, although undoubtedly his inferior in capabiUty for 
taking broad and statesman-like views, his inferior, in fact, in that 
common senso which must bo the leading characteristic of every 
t hninistrator. Although, then, with the assistance of an 

lar, the native may hold his own with the European in 
fetation of laws and the administration of justice in 
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court, I think everyono well aoqaaiuted with tho native character 
will agree with me that as a general rule he is not sufficiently 
advanced either in those moral qualifications the education in 
which in the case of an Englishman commences at his mother's 
kucc, or in that common sense and reliance on his own judgment 
rarely foimd among a people who from time immemorial have heen 
suhject to arbitrary despotic rule, to be entrusted without minute 
superior control with those wide administrative powers, which in a 
poor country, the people of which have for long not governed them- 
selves, must be handed over to a few individuals. With the freedom 
bestowed by the gradual introduction of British institutions, and 
above all as a result of the equality in the eye of the law of the 
governing classes and the governed — for you must be aware that 
the Indian executive is always liable to have its action questioned 
in tho courts of law — the native will no doubt in time Icam to think 
for himself, and the entrusting to him of a greater measure of self- 
government may become practicable. 

But at present, with the exception of a few over-educated, 
because not practically educated, young men from our Colleges and 
Universities, who form the staff of the vernacular newspapers, the 
frothy treason spouted in which it has recently been found neces- 
tary to restrain by a special law, the native not only distrusts 
himself but distrusts his fellow-countrymen also. He has far 
greater reliance on the impartiality and justice with which his case 
will bo decided by the raw EngUsh boy fresh from home than 
those of the astute Brahmin, who is far more learned in the law, 
but is, he fears, more liable to be swayed by prejudice or religious 
or caste sympathy. I will give you an instance of the kind of case 
in which a magistrate in India may at any time have to act, and 
leave you ho judge whether the generaUty of natives, being such as 
I have described them, would be found up to the occasion. The 
Mussulman population of a town, in a sub-division of a district 
of which I had charge as an assistant-magistrate, had determined 
to give a caste entertainment on the occasion of the first shaving 
of their boys' heads, looked upon by them as a matter as solemn 
as the Confirmation of our children in the Church of England. 
For this purpose they had purchased a number of sheep, which 
were to be killed and eaten at dinner, and had issued invitations to 
a large number of their co-religionists. The news quickly reached 
tho ears of a particularly bigoted set of Hindoos residing in the 
neighbourhood, worshippers of Vishnoo, the Preserver, one of whose 
chief tenets is the preservation of life, and especially animal life. 
A petition was prepared and handed in to me by these men, setting 
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forth the insult to their religion if such a proceeding as that eon- 
templatcd by the Mussulmans were allowed to be carried oat. I 
inquired of the petitioners whether the sheep were their propertr* 
and on being answered in the negative informed them that I would 
not interfere. My order was appealed against to the magistrate of 
the district, who very sensibly decided that it was a matter wiihin 
my competence. So much excitement was occasioned hj the 
dispute that the native magistrate, subordinate to me, reported for 
orders and asked for leave to prevent the killing of the sheep. Mj 
answer was that the Mussulmans could not be interfered with in 
the disposal of their own property, and that if he was afiraid of a 
breach of peace taking place, he was to proceed to the spot with 
every available policeman and prevent the two parties coming 
into contact, if necessary, to the extent of preventing the Hindoos 
leaving the town to go to the place where the feast was to be held ; 
he was responsible that the peace was kept, and that was all. So 
the peace was kex)t, but my story is not ended yet. As soon as the 
Hindoos discovered that the magisterial authorities would protect 
the Mussulmans in having their feast, a fictitious suit was filed in 
the nearest Civil Court by one Hindoo against another for debt ; 
the justice of the claim was at once acknowledged, and a decree of 
Court was passed, in execution of which an attachment was placed 
on the Mussulmans' sheep as the property of the supposed debtor. 
They knew perfectly well that the trick would eventually be dis- 
covered, and they might get into a scrape for bringing a fraudulent 
suit into Court, but the risk was run in order to save the lives of 
the sheep, an act of religious charity, and, once saved, the animals 
might not be killed at all, as the hour propitious for the feast 
would have x)assed away. The Mussulmans, however; /were equal 
to the occasion. They said they would not think of ^apposing an 
order of Courts and the sheep might be carried off, but if they 
were, there were several calves ready that would be kiUed in their 
stead, and the feast held. The Yaishna^'ites wc^ foiled at their 
own game, for they could not encounter tiia greater sin of 
causing the deaths of the more holy animals, the calves, in saving 
the lives of the sheep, and the Mussulmans had their way, and 
enjoyed their feast as well as the discomfiture of their opponents. 
But the Hindoos had not fired their last shot yet, and it was many 
a long day before they re-admitted the Mussulmans to deal with 
them again on credit, as they had been accustomed to do, — an act 
of real revenge, which meant semi-starvation to the Mussulmans, 
until the anger of Yishuoo was appease:!, and the two parties 
became friends ftcain. 
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Perhaps it will give yoa as good an idea of a district civilian's 
life as any other method would if I describe a typical day in camp, 
where he has to be frequently for six or seven months in the year. 

The night, which has been rendered hideous by the incessant 
yelping and howling of the Pariah dogs in the village close to 
which the tents have been pitched in the shade of a grove of 
tamarind trees, is just pissing away as the first grey streak's of 
dawn appear on the eastern horizon. The dogs, considering their 
hours of watchfulness at an end, hav3 coiled themselves up to 
slumber among the still warm embers of the watch-fires tho village 
watchmen have kept up during the night. The last chorus of 
jackals is dying away in the distanc3 as they slink away to their 
retreats after their uocturual wanderings in search of carrion or 
anything else to eat ; and the crows are giving their first 
morning caw whilst preening their wings preparatory to flight in 
.search of the early worm ; while the monkeys whoop in leaping 
from branch to branch of the tamarinds with bounds more daring 
than those of Farini's Zazjl at the Aquarium. A servant, who 
might have been .*^een for the last half-hour energetically blowing 
at a primitin'e fire-place consisting of two bricks placed lengthways 
on the ground and a third across their ends, with a small saucepan 
simmering on it, under tlie shelter of a tamarind tree, gets up fend 
going to the open door of the small sleeping tent just inside which 
his master still lies asleep with a smile occasionally passing over 
hh sunburnt features (for is he not dreaming of home ?) says, in a 
sepulchral tone of voice : ** Saliib, the gun has fired, and tea is 
ready." To jump up, half savage that his plcaraut dream has been 
interruptetl. rub his eyes, and collect his scattered senses, is the 
work of a moment, and a quarter of an hour, after a souse of head 
and shoulders in a large brass ewer of water that has been al- 
lowed to stand and oool all night, sees the young civilian ready, 
in his dark brown suit of stout cotton twill and gaiters, to begin 
his day's work. Bapoo, his shikaree, or man in charge of shooting 
aud hunting arrangements, has collected half a dozen men with 
sticks to beat, for he knows of a good tank for duck and snipe on 
the way to the new camp, to which the rest of the tents have gone 
on during the night, and some fields round about the tank which 
look likely for quail. The early tea, the cup that in the twilight 
doubly cheers, is drunk, and the crust of bread given to the pony 
(the tattoo) that walks up to the tent door and whinnies for its 
accustomed present and caress from its master*s hand, and the 
procession marches off in loos3 order, its master on his pony 
lingering a few steps behind to return the parting salute of the 
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village Patel, or head man, who has shuffled out in his huge 

slippers, dowu at heel, and with his head muffled up in all the 

clothes he could get hold of at the moment, to protect it from the 
morning air. 

** Rum, Eam, Patel,*' is the Sahib's last greeting, ** and mind 
you don't let your village get into arrears with the instalments 
of revenue again, as it has lately." 

" Cherisher of the poor," is the man's answer, ** what am I to 
do ? You won't let me put stones on the people's backs, and 
stand them out in the sun, as we used to do in the Gacekwar*s time, 
and they don't care a cowree for the threat that you will sell np 
their lands if they don't pay, because they know that there is 
plenty of time after tlie notice of sale issues in which they can 
pay up. So they put off and put off from day to day, until I am 
fairly worn out 'svith running after them, neglecting my own fields 
all the while, — may their fathers' graves be defiled !" 

** Tlicn you think," rejoined the collector, ** that they can pay, if 
they choose, in i)roper time ? " 

** Pay," answered the Patel; ** of course they can easily do so, 
but they won't : may their fathers and mothers and brothers and 
children all die 1 " 

" "Well, well," laughed the collector, as he cantered off after 
hearing this apparently fearful malediction, ** you must do your 
best. Earn, Efim ! " 

** Cherisher of the poor! " was the Patel's last audible salutation, 
but the one muttered between his teeth was, ** May his mother's 
grave be defiled ! Why would he not make EaheemooUah give me 
up that field of his that he can't cultivate himself, and cannot 
make pay its own exi)enses, simply because he said it was his 
father's and his grandfather's field before it was his ? Ridiculous 
ideas these EngHsh put into the people's heads now-a-days, that a 
common cultivator can refuse such a thing to the head of his 
village." But "yet the old man knew that the collector was quite 
right in what ho had done. 

The tank and the quail-fields are jsliot over, and a welcome 
addition thus made to the larder, to vary the weary monotony cf 
mutton and fowl, fowl and mutton, before the collector leaves his 
gun and beaters behind, and canters on to the next village, which 
he has promised to stop at and inspect the well, which is said to be 
out of repair,' and for which money out of the collector's dis- 
cretionary allowance is^asked for, as well as to settle on the spot 
a dispute between two cultivators as to the right of taking water 
round the edges of or across a certain field. This over, and the 
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farewell chorus of ** Garoeb-purwar/' ** Chorisbor of the poor," 
from the villagers still faintly board in tlio distaiico, ho catches up 
ou tlio road a party of tliree or four police, some armed with 
swords and some with muskets, escorting a man with dishevelled 
hair, and with his bauds tied behind his back with a rope, the eud 
of which is held by on 3 of the policomju, and accompanied by 
nearly a dozen people of both sexes, all walking quietly along, 
some smoking long pii>os and some chewing sticks of sugar-cane, 
while an old woman, seated astride on a half- starved pony, brings 
up the ro.ir. No sooner does ho pull up to inquire what it means, 
and the ** present arms '* of the police shows that it is the magi- 
strate himself who is before them, than the prisoner bounds forward 
and grovels with his head in the dust of the road, bawling out, 
** Cherisher of the poor ! Justice ! justice I They say I killed my 
own sister with a hatchet, and am laying the blamo on Buioo's . 
family for having gone to law about that field 1" 

But here he is brought *up by a sharp pull at the rops by the 
policeman who holds him, and the exclamation, ** Get up, Kaflir, 
infidel ! You are frightening his Honour's pony by crawling under 
its logs.'* His Honour the Ih-esenco, however, the Hoozoor, is not 
so easily put off, but soundly rates the policeman for being officious, 
and not letting the man say liis say. This sign of weakness brings 
into the field the opposite party, the old woman on the pony, who 
in a shrill, cracked old voice calls Allah and the Prophet to wit- 
ness that the charge against the accused is true, and the recrimi- 
nations and counter recriminations become so vociferous that the 
magistrate is glad to escape and ride on to his tent, leaving orders 
that the case is to be brought forward for investigation as soon as 
he has had his breakfast, at about ten o'clock. The case occupies his 
whole day till five o*clock p.m., as he has laboriously to take down 
the evidence in English, in addition to the vernacular record kept. 
Then when a few of the most important revenue orders for the day 
have been disposed of, after the prisoner has been committed to take 
his trial before the Session Court on the charge of wilful murder, 
there comes the hour for petitions to be heard, when the petition- 
box, hung up before tlie office tent, is opened, and each petitioner 
is called to stand forward while his petition is being read aloud 
by the magistrate's reader. Many of these can be disposed of on 
the mere reading, cither as not coming within the jurisdiction of 
tlie collector and magistrate, and relating to matters only cogniza- 
ble by the Civil Courts on formal suits, or as having to be pre- 
sent m1 in the first instance to some subordinate authority, and 
only l)y way of appeal from his decision to the head of the office 
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himself, but many also require to be referred for iBqoiry and re- 
port to some lower functionary, and lead frequently to the redress 
of grievous ^orongs and injustice, so that every right-minded officer 
makes a point of paying particular attention to the reading of his 
petitions. Then possibly, if there is sufficient dayhght left, the 
day is closed with a short quick gallop, to brush the cobwebs off 
one's brain after it has been kept at full tension for many hours, 
prepatratory to a solitary meal shared by a favourite dog, and got 
through somehow with the assistance of a newspaper or light 
magazine article. Sometimes for long hours after this is the mid- 
night oil burnt while son)^ important report is written to the 
Commissioner or Govemmefit, until at Ikst wearied nature can 
hold out no longer, and the thoroughly worn-out collector sleeps 
the well-earned sleep of the just after his day*s work is done. 

Such, without eltageration, is a fair specimen of a district officers 
daily routine, and to the conscientious man who puts his heart into 
his work nothing is more enjoyable. Constant change of air and 
scene, with the recreation o£ a little shooting of different kinds, 
sometimes after large as well as after small game, keep his body 
in health, while his intellect can never stagnate in consequenco of 
the great variety of subjects with which it has to be exercised. 
The life of a judicial officer has not so much variety, as he is 
jjenerally stationary in one place, but the nature of the cases he 
has to decide is sufficiently diversified to oblige him to keep his 
brain constantly, on the alert, to prevent himself from being taken 
in by the Utigants on either side. He, too, sleeps the sleep of the 
just after a hard day's work, and the work of an officer in political 
employ is to the fall as onerous as that of most collectors and 
magistrates, with the occasional difficulty of managing and keeping 
in the right path some stupid or obstinate chief, at whose petty 
court he represents the dignity of the British Government. 

Far different is the lot of an officer of the army employed with 
his regiment, and with ladies. As a general rule the work of the 
former ends with his morning parade shortly after sunrise, and 
Attendance at orderly-room an hour or so afterwards. The latter 
have not the close superintendence over their household affairs 
that Enghsh ladies of the middle classes at home have, and but 
little to occupy their time necessarily, unless they are the mothers 
of families. Happy are the members of these two classes of 
Anglo-Indian society who have resources in themselves to make 
time pass profitably, or at least plcasurably, and it is in the highest 
degree creditable to them as a whole that so Uttle mischief comes 
oi the kind of life to which necessity leads them, and that they 
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are to the fall as yalnable members of society as their fellows of 
similar classes at home. 

There is but little real privacy in the life of the English in India. 
Living, it may almost be said, with open doors by night as well as 
by day, and sorronnded by an intensely inquisitive people, one's 
going out and coming in, one*s rising up and lying down, one*8 
every movement, are known and discussed at all events among 
one's own servants and those of one's neighbours, so that one*8 
actions must be of the utmost purity and innocence to escape re- 
mark or remain unknown to the carious among the latter. The 
life of an official is eminently public. I have often imagined 
myself perfectly alone in reading or writing, but happening to look 
towards the open door or window have perceived the head of a 
man, till then unseen, peering cautiously round the comer out of 
mere curiosity to see how it was I was sitting so quiet. A man who 
under such provocation refrains from hurling the nearest book or 
other heavy object at the offending head is an angel by tempera- 
ment and a saint by inclination. The behaviour of their masters 
and mistresses at their social reunions is an object of the deepest 
interest to all natives who can smuggle themselves into an open 
window or doorway to observe it, and the whirling round of two 
people of opposite sexes in the mazy waltz is a source of the most 
infinite wonder, not only from the impossibility among themselves 
of such an association occurring without giving rise to further 
imaginations, but from sheer wonder at people taking the trouble 
to heat and fatigue themselves when Ihey can pay other people to 
do it for them, as the nautch, or dancing women, do in entertain- 
ments which to Europeans are of the most intensely dull and stupid 
character, but which a native, and even a refined and highly 
educateil man, will sit down and gaze it with the utmost stohdity 
for hours together. It would be impossible for a European to give 
a really life-like general sketch of the daily routine life of a native 
of India ; in the first place, because habits of familiarity between 
the races are absolutely barred by religious and caste prejudices, 
and an intimate acquaintance with native social life is therefore 
unattainable by a European ; and in the next, because the customs 
of different castes and rehgious persuasions are of infinite variety. 
Few people who have not been in India have any conception of the 
extent to which caste observances make up the measure of a 
native's life, or create social barriers between members of different 
castes themselves. Although everyone of a lower caste may eat 
food cooked or water drawn by a Brahmin or other high-caste man, 
he cannot eat the food of one of an equal or lower caste, or touch 
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water drawn by him. A tailor must remain a. tailor because he 
was bom so, and a cobbler cannot marry a tinker's dangliter or 
beget other than cobbler children. Beyond this, even, there are 
things to be observed which it would puzzle a native himself to lay 
down rules for. One of my own servants once had a wife with 
whom he could not eat or drink, and their child could only eat with 
his father and not with his mother. Eehgious ceremonies of many 
descriptions must be gone through, at no matter what cost, from 
long before the child's birth till long after the old man's death. No 
man can take his morning bath, he cannot begin the work of the 
day, he cannot cook or eat a single meal, without some offering to 
his god or rehgious offering of some kind. I am now speaking 
more particularly of the Hindoos, but even among Indian Mussul- 
mans and Parsees, long association with the former has led to the 
observance of caste distinctions originally unconnected with their 
several rehgious persuasions. And yet such is the supremacy of 
law, as well of genuine rehgious tolerance among the people them- 
selves, that creed and caste live side by side and pursue their usual 
avocations in the most undisturbed accord with each other, and are 
capable of a wonderful degree of combination in carrying out objects 
of common interest, such as municipal arrangements. This spirit, 
I need hardly add, is fostered to the utmost under British rule, 
although it is found necessary to place a check, by European super- 
intendence, on the selfish propensity which would otherwise exist had 
every community to tax for its own purposes every other than itself. 
There can be no doubt tlitft self-government to this, or even to a 
greater extent, is perfectly practicable, and as education extends 
among the masses of the agricultural population, may be utihsed 
so as to relieve the central administrations of much labour and 
responsibiUty on occasions of disaster, such as the late terrible 
famines in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. But this is a 
theme on which volumes might be written, and with which time 
will not admit of my further troubhng my hearers. 

There is much that is veiy admirable in the native character, 
and especially among the agricultural population, where it is un- 
contaminated by the evil influences of the few superficially educated 
inhabitants of towns, whose vanity, puffed up by a little book leam- 
iug which they have not the sagacity to apply practically, has Jed 
them to adopt the detestable role of petty pohtical agitators, who 
imagine that Providence has created them to be reformers. The 
ardent attachment of a native to his family, but more especially to 
his children and to his parents in their old age, is worthy of all 
imitation where it does not degenerate, as it frequently does, into a 
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selfish ilcsiro for their nggrandisoment, to tko cutiro disregard of tbo 
feelings and claims of otlicrd. On tlio other hand, their reseut- 
mouts are deep-seated and deadly, often for the most trivial aSrontd 
or injuries, and are carried out with a sjstematio perseverance that 
ii sometimes diabolical in its character. The case mentioned above, 
in which a man was cliar^ed with murdering his own sister, in 
order out of spite to throw the blame on the family of liis enemy, 
was not imaginary, but actually occurred in the Broach Dintrict, 
and it was only through the accidental presence of strangers in the 
vilLige at tlie time, that the crime was brought homo to the mur- 
dcr^T, and ho was hanged ; had this not been tlie case, so much 
X>orjury would have been committed by the inhabitants on one side 
or the other, that it would have been impossible to obtain a convic- 
tion. Yt't these same pjoplo are very susceptible to kindness, and 
a little ordinary civility and f;iir treatment, especially on the part 
of a European, will on-loar a man to them to a degree that will 
sonu'timos lead them to tho most self-denying exertions to return 
the favour bestowed. Tlioy are, as a rule, in short, very much like 
overgrown children, and it is to having their own tamper thoroughly 
luider control and treating the natives as such, that tlio success of 
the most eminent Anglo-Indian administrators is to be attributed. 
This is a natural tact that few men but the EngUshman of gentle 
birth auvl breeding possess. Long may it bo before tlio Indian 
(Services are not mainly composed of such men, for when tliat shall 
take place the knell of British rule in India will have sounded. 
The system of open competition for admission into the covenanted 
Civil Service is already introducing into its rank clever young na- 
tives of the country. I may have been unfortunate in the specimens 
I have met, but certainly those specinions have not been favourable. 
Nor do I think the experiment will succeed until the monil atmos- 
phere of a native's early home is very different from what it is now, 
until the habits of lying and deceit inseparable from peoples who 
have boon ruled despotically for thousands of years have been 
eradicated by education, and by the spread of a foclin;^ of manly 
indopendence, to bo brouj:ht about by libcralist d institutions and 
the equality of all in the tvcs of the law. 

I trust I have not wtiiried my hearers in my humble endeavour 
to lay before them in the brief time at my disposal the leading 
uatnres « f Indian life. It is a topic on which volumes might be 
written. I ^liall be gratified if I lind that I have convoyed t(» your 
mind- .'.»iiii.- idea of the nuignitiule of the t.isk Anglo-Indian oflicials 
h:ivr t«) fallil, and the '^'rn^ral pin^de-hoarteilncss with which they 
pcif'>nii it. The most uninterested, but at the same timo llatiering. 
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testimony I ever heard on this point was from an Ameriean gentle- 
man, who had come out to India on business which brought him a 
good deal into contact with the official element, when he said : '* Yon 
English listen to what I have to say. If I am unreasonable, you 
tell me so : but if you find you can do what I want, you look for no 
payment for it." 

ELaving thus endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to giye jou a 
very rough sketch of a very large subject, it remains for me only to 
thank you for the patience with which you have listened to me. 
Books might be filled with statistic^ of the commerce, the agrieal- 
ture, and the thousand and one subjects that go to make np the 
national life of 200 miUions of people in the greatest of Britain's 
dependencies ; but, as I promised at the beginning of my paper, I 
have carefully avoided all these with a view to give yon a chatty 
account which might bring life in India in some degree home to 
yourselves personally, as you might compare it with your own 
every-day life. The one fact I mentioned just now, that the 
Covenanted Civil Service of India consists of under one thousand 
Europeans, and that these, assisted possibly by as many more not 
in the ranks of that service, sway directly the destinies of about 
200 millions of natives, or, inclusive of those in native states, of 240 
millions, shows the importance of some infcrmaton on the subject 
being spread abroad in this country. 

Discussion. 

Bajah Bahpal Singh declared that the true state of things had 
only been given in a one-sided manner by the paper read ; the 
lecturer's views were so shaped as to ignore the virtues of the Indian 
people, and he had only exposed what he knew as their bad 
qualities, forgetting to notice their manners, honesty, and customs. 
He could not agree with the paper that the natives were well treated 
by the official Europeans. If they were appointed to posts, they- 
were only such posts that no European could be found to accept. 
The natives, moreover, did not enjoy the same rights urged by the 
paper. And while a European had a perfect right to try a native 
for any ofifence against the law, yet the native had not similar 
privileges with respect to the Europeans. In the matter of salaries 
the European judges wore higher paid than the natives. The paper 
had omitted to mention the rehgious character of the people, and 
was deficient in respect to a tliorough knowledge of tlieir ways and 
habits, &c. He believed this arose from the fact that the lecturer 
had not been sufficiently in contact with the people to understand 
them. Besides being, commercially speaking, good workers, they 
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were excellent tillers of the soil; aud they had many capital qualities 
which the work of time would develop, and when they were 
differently and more kindly treated by their masters they would bo 
found not unworthy of any extra kindness that might be bestowed 
upon them. The higher Anglo officials — the nobles, so to speak — 
were too much against tlie people, and rarely admitted the Hindoo 
to their society. 

Mr. Lawson : The pax)er whicli has just been read is a particu- 
larly interesting one, aud, coming from a gentleman who bus just 
returned home after filliug one of the highest official positions in 
India, it cannot fail to attract attention in tliat country. But I 
cannot help thinking that its author must have forgotten the position 
he recently held in India, and the great influence he may still 
attain to there, when he allowed himself to \\Tite in the disparaging 
manner he has done about the natives. (Hear, hear.) I have been 
twenty years in the soutliern part of India ; I have travelled from 
Comorin to Poshawur, from Bombay to Calcutta; I have been 
brought into intimate contact with natives of all classes and creeds ; 
and I must confess that either I have been particularly fortunate 
in my experiences of the native character, or Mr. Rogers has been 
])articularly unfortunate in his experiences of it, since the con- 
clusions I have formed on the subject are entirely opposed to those 
he has expressed, (llear^ hear.) It seems to me, as a non-official, 
that the pa^KT which he has been so good as to read has for its 
main object the glorilication of the Indian Civil Service in general^ 
and of the Uaileybury section of it, to which Mr. liogers belongs, 
in particular. I do not wish for one moment to say anything dis- 
paraging about the Civil Service. That service is one of which any 
Empire may well be proud; but, after all, the Civil Service is not 
the cause for which India was created. The old claptrap about 
** India for the Indians ** seems, however, in some minds, to have 
made way for the cry of ** India for the Civil Service." The paper 
under notice begiuK and ends with references to the virtues of the 
CovL'uantod Civil servants. We are told that ** the work of the 
Anglo-Indian official is good, honest hard work.'* No one doubts 
it ; but there are An <i;lu' Indians besides officials of whose work the 
same may be said. We are assured that *' the superintendence of 
every branch of the administration in British India restr> by law in 
the Covenanted Civil Service," and that the destinies (»f about 
l!(0 millions of men are swayed directly by under one thousand 
civil survants. And we are informed that *'in legal acumen, in the 
ilnnvin^' of tine K'gal di:«tinctions, the native of India is the equal, 
if not the superior of tlie Kuropean.'* Yet, strange to say, we find 
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towards the close of Mr. Eogers' pai^er, that our native fellow- 
subjects, to whose superiority in two particulars he lias alluded, 
are, after all, but mere children. He says : '^ They are, as a rule, 
in short, very much like overgrown children, and it is to Iiaving 
their own temper thoroughly under control and treating the natives 
as such, that the success of the most eminent Anglo-Indian admin- 
istrators is to be attributed." And Mr. Bogers then afi&rms that 
"few men, but the Englishman of gentle birth and breeding,** 
possess the tact of treating the natives as overgrown children. 
More than this, he pronounces prophetically that the " knell of 
British rule in India will have sounded'* when the Indian services 
are not mainly composed of Englishmen of gentle birth and breeding, 
who possess this tact of treating the natives as children. This leads 
Mr. llogers on to allude to the new system of appointment to the 
Civil Service. It is weU known that some of the EngHshmen who 
have entered the service by competition, being the sons of trades- 
men, or manufacturers, or having been guUty of some equal 
enormity, are not always credited with gentle bu*th and breeding. 
I cannot speak positively, but I think that about half tlie members 
of the service are now " competition wallahs." I do not myself 
consider the men of the new inferior to the men of the old school. 
As an editor of an Indian newspaper I have seen perhaps a httle 
more behind the scenes, in some respects, than even Mr. Bogers 
has done. . I know that whether or no the competitioner has gentle 
birth and breeding, he writes first-rate articles. The new men 
have entered the service, not by nomination or by back-stairs 
influence, but by intellectual merit. Mr. Bogers has a poor opinion 
of the natives who have entered the Civil Service by competition ; 
and as he says nothing about the EngHshmen who have done so, 
and as he lays stress on birth and breeding, as though Haileybury 
men have the monopoly of them, I assume that he has not a high 
opinion of ** competition wallahs*' as a class. I may here observe 
that the Civil Service, consisting as it does of under one thousand 
Europeans, is far too emaU for the requirements of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) It is all very weU to have officials of birth, breeding, 
and tact, but what India wants is more officials. It wants three 
hard-working officials, di*awing each 2,000 rupees a month, for 
every one official drawing, as Llr. Bogers has for five years been 
doing, 5,000 to G,000 rupees. The countiy has developed far 
beyond the capabilities of the present Civil Service ; and as the 
Exchequer is hard-uj) for funds, the only course left, in order to 
procure the additional labour required, is to cut down the high 
emoluments of the upi)Gr ranks of the sci-vice. As to the natives, 
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it docs not seom to mo that Mr. Bogers has done them justice. He 
has told us a good deal about their evil characteristics ; yet, though 
I have travelled a great deal in India, and seen much of the people 
of many parts of it, I cannot call to mind auytliing there to 
approach the objectionable features of Regent Street at niglit time. 
I tliink that in their do'mcslic life the natives are particularly 
do -crying of respect; and it is my experience that they work 
willingly and faithfully for employers who treat them well. (Hear.) 
Thoy may, from Mr. Rogers' point of view,'be mere children, and 
tliey may be open to tlie accusations he has brought against them; 
yet I fancy that many an Anglo-Indian who has returned to this 
country would only be too glad to exchange her English for her old 
native domestic servant. The assumption that the wisest way of 
Koverniug India is to treat the natives as overgrown children seems 
to me unreasonable, and I feel bound to take exception of it. 
(Cheers.) 

General Sir Artulk Piuyre, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., C.B. : I feel 
assured that no one could have written that pajwr but one who felt 
he had conscientiously done his duty in those positions which he 
lias described where European civil officers have to carry on the 
duty of government. I may inform you at the outset that I am not 
a civil officer ; that I entered the service ofthe East India Company 
lifty years ago ; tliat I served with my regiment, and that after- 
wards, although employed as a civil officer, it was not in India, but 
in Burmah ; and therefore I cLiim some degree of impartiality in 
the few remarks I shall have to make witli reference to the 
interesting pai)er and the observations which have been made upon 
it. I certainly think the Civil Service of India is a great and noble 
>ervice. I consider that the members of tliat service, as far as I 
have had opportunities of seeing, perform their duty in an honour- 
able and an efficient manner ; and, if a government such as that 
of British India must be carried on through Europeans, you could 
nnt have a higher class of men, whether as reganls ability, honour, 
and honesty, than, j;enerally speaking, are the men which you have 
at i»resent. With regard to the remarks made by the last speaker 
MS to the pay of the civil officers — if 1 understood hhn that more 
men were required, and tliat the salaries ought to be lowered — I 
would say tliat all Eun>peiin labour in India is paid at about treble 
till* rate that it i> in Europe ; and I do not see how what he has 
n iVrnd to as commereial principles could be strictly applied in this 
instance. 1 think, although I do not acknowledge much the value 
(»!' ordinary c<»niniercial principles iu que-tions of government, yet 
on tho>e principles we should burcly secure the best men by giving 
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a higher rate of wage or salary than wonld be paid to men of 
similar attaimnents in England — that is to say, as an indncemeni 
to carry their labour and talents to a country which does not alto- 
gether suit their constitutions ; and also I would admit, for the late 
James Mill has stated the same reason in his history of India, in 
order to secure them from temptations you must reward them well. 
(Hear, hear.) But if the present number of leading officials is not 
sufficient, I look forward to the day — and I believe the gentleman 
who wrote the essay does so too — when we must advance the natives, 
not only in name, but in reality to the highest — ^not only judicial 
posts to which they are now elevated, but also to the highest 
executive and revenue posts. (Hear, hear.) I can also bear testi- 
mony to the value of the natives of India as officers of Government. 
I agree with the last speaker in this, that they are in the main as 
honest and honourable as can be found, and I will never admit for 
a moment that in abihty they arc at aU inferior to Europeans. 
(Hear, hear.) I understand quite that the honourable gentleman 
who wrote the paper now under consideration is also pii'epared to 
admit, although some of his remarks perhaps may not appear to 
convey the idea, that he thinks them so at present. I am glad, also, 
to read that one sentence where he says, ** These same people are 
very hospitable and open to kindness." Of course he alludes there 
to the general working population and the peasants. And, again, 
** A little ordinary civiHty and fair treatment, especially on the part 
of a European, will endear a man to them to a degree that will 
sometimes lead them to the most self-denying exertions to return 
the favour bestowed." Over and over again have I heard with 
indignation what I was about to call the nonsense that the natives 
of India do not know what gratitude means. Beheve me, it is an 
European absurdity to suppose that. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, no 
people are more capable of gi*atitude and faithful service than the 
people of India. I say that everything I have gained in India has 
been done by and through natives, and I acknowledge that with 
gratitude. (Applause.) 

MiRZA Peer Biikhsh said he was not flattered by Mr. Sogers* 
paper. India was a paradise, and the people easily ruled. Bui 
the fault of the nilers was that they kept too much to themselves, 
and did not sufficiently move in the society of the natives, whose 
feelings and opinions they would be better able to learn than under 
the present system of isolation. The life led by the Anglo-Indians 
was very easy, tlicy only talked, walked, hunted, and took things 
pleasantly, while anything like business was subordinated to the 
higher fascinations of pleasure. But how could they hope to rule 
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200 million people with snob a small Civil Scmce list be could not 
understand, so as to render due justice all round. The native 
people were honest, industrious, and obedient, and possessed every 
\irtue that nature could bestow. They had abundance of intellect, 
but lacked adequate education. When he first came to England it 
wa^ the most difficult thiiii; to obtain admission to English society. 
Happily, that barrier, that pi*ejudico, had been removed, and things 
were more satisfactory. At that time, no one hanlly ever took an 
interest in Indians ; tlieir presence in such larj?e numbers proved the 
converse to be the case now. It was true tliere were natives in the 
Civil Service, but not occupying those high places it was to be 
<losirod. That remark applied to both the Bench and the Civil 
Ser\'ice proper. There were many questions which must be taken 
up by the Government, and notably the silver question, which was 
one so dear to the people of Indh\, for at present the greatest loss 
w.is bcin;^ sustained by tlic countiy in the iiites of exchange in tlie 
.'ilver cuirency. There were many other social and domestic 
<in»'>tions requh'ing the attention of the Ciovennuent whiclnnustbe 
taken up, particularly in flie matter of education. Tlio paper of 
Mr. Rogei*s was calculated to mislead. In the administration of 
justice great reform was needed, and he quoted a few cases to show 
that uuiler Europeans the system of government was not always of 
tlie most humane kind. In the tdal of persons, in the composition 
of the jury, and the mode of procedure reform was needed, and until 
it was given the people would not be content. Although he differed 
with Mr. Rogers on many points of his paper, lie nevertheless 
thanked him for his contribution, as it had provoked discussion, 
which could not fail to be of great service. 

Mr. Si est: I have not tlie advantages the speakers have who 
have favoured us with their remarks, of having any acquaintance 
witli India. I am deeply intere^ed, as many others are, because 
wo have all more or less a familv connection with India, either in 
the person of sons or daughter^! ; and anything that contributes in 
i\iiy degree to our more perfect acquaintance with Indian Hfe more 
or less attracts us. I confess mvself that the announcement of this 
l>apcr had a very great attracti(»n for me ; and I came to this 
meeting tonight hoping I .-should have l)een permitted to have 
entered within the door, so to speak, of Indian life, in their habits, 
<loine>tic. social, and civil. I did not expect to hear a paper 
.-IK'cially or alino^t entinly concerniiii; the doings of certain gentle- 
jiKii in the Civil Service, who are highly paid f(»r living there a few 
vi-ar.-i, and for discharging certain duties which, by the paper, 
appear to be remarkably agreeable in the main, and accompanied 
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by a great many agreeable associations, wliicli make the work in tte 
highest degree easy to be endured and to be performed. India only 
the other day was for all Englishmen the Golconda of the world ; 
but India in these last days )ias become the great responsibility of 
the English nation. (Hear, hear.) We have done with the notion 
of regarding India as a mere gold-mine, to which young men may go 
for a few years, and dig a few nuggets here and there, and then come 
home and spend them laTishly. We few people in this httle island of 
Great Britain are responsible for the development of the great 
Indian nation— (hear, hear) — with its 240 milhon people, its fifty 
or sixty different and distinct languages, with its almost as many 
varieties of local and peculiar governments, with a great number 
of varieties of domestic institutions, regulations, and habits ; and 
I did hope to hear to-night something about the influence of the 
British Government upon the domestic— net the mere personal 
social life, but the national domestic life in India. I hoped to hear 
something about the giadual development of town life — what we 
understand in the^same sense by town life in this country. Be- 
cause we well know that throughout Europe the progress of a 
nation's strength is measured by the progress of a nation's towns ; 
and if you can, and if you do, by your government develop town 
hfe, town associations, and town patriotism, you are evolving a 
mighty element towards the solution, by and by, of a perfect India 
into one pui-e, [strict, homogeneous Empire. (Hear, hear.) I had 
also hoped to hear to what extent our British mfluence is educating 
the young in India, or prepaiing them for a more harmonious life 
in the time to come, in the generation to follow, than is possible 
coming into the couiitry as we have done, forcing ourselves in 
upon a generation already developed, upon people ah-eady concen- 
trated and formed in their habits and usages. I should like to 
have known how far the] educational influences of the Britij^h 
Empire in India upon Indian life is tending towards that unity 
arid unanimity which I so much desu-e to hear about. Then I should 
also like to have ^leard, as touching the life in India, to what 
extent the education of the gentlemen who come to England to be 
educated is tending, by its influence, to haimonise, and so form a 
medium or link between them and their countrymen and the 
British Empire ; and how far under their larger influence, neces- 
sarily modified by association with oiu* Western usages, and with 
the education, or the modes by which that education has been 
acquired, and how far that influence is tending to unite into 
harmony and fitting in the several parts of the new India the 
'Government which rules over it. There is also another point 
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which I only heard imperfectly referred to by the last speaker — 
the present influence of the silver depreciation upon the domestic 
and national life of that groat community. That means, in a 
country like India, the life of a nation, and not the life of a 
gentleman who goes out to India for a few years, but the hfe of 
the people themselves ; and there are so many personally con- 
nected with it, and who have lived there and belonging to the 
country, that perhaps the suggestion of these elements of inquiry 
and interest may draw from some of them that information which 
I desire to seek It is certain that India every year is forcing 
herself more and more, and still more, prominently into the 
sympathies, the responsibilities, and the obligations of the British 
people, wliotlier it be by one agency or by another, whether by one 
Governm ':it or by another. The day is passing by when the 
British people can treat with something like seeming indifference 
tlie claims — the grand, the urgent, the great claims — of so mighty 
an Empire as that over which we are privileged to rule. (Applause.) 
Mr. Krishna Natii Mrra\ declared the paper was nothing but the 
glorification of the one at the expense of the other. It was the 
glorification of the English Civil Service at the expense of India, 
imd not only of India but its whole population also. He could not 
understand the lecturer when he spoke as follows : *' Although, 
tlien, with the assistance of an educated bar, the native may hold 
his own with the European in the interpretation of laws and the 
administration of justice in the court, I think every one well 
acquainted with the native character will agree with me that as a 
general rule he is not sufficiently advanced in those moral qualifica- 
tions the education in which, in the case of an Englishman, 
commences at his mother's knee.'* Now he would ask the 
audience, was the moral qualification of an Enghsh child of 
tliat tender age who was htill on hi-; mother's knee greater, 
far greater, than that of a grt)wn-up Indian ? So far as ho 
could see, the oiiW qualification^ a child could attain at that 
tender age was Uis own self-satisi '.-tion and self-gratification ; and 
if self-gratification was that high btandard of moral virtue, then 
certainly he would inform the lecturer that his countrymen were 
Kurely wanting in that high mor«il qualification. But he might 
mention here, that his was not a nation that cared for self-gratifi- 
cation. They were self-denying, a much higher quality, and 
would certainly remain so. Then the paper referred to the arduous 
Wi>rk of a covenanted civil servant ; but so far as liis experience 
wont it was quite tlie reverse. He knew, and thought several 
present would corrolK)rate him, that the civil servants did not com- 
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mence their work at the early hour of 10 a.m., hut they generally 
went to office, at least used to, at the early hour of 8 p.m. (No, 
no.) He repeated his assertion, and added that in the magisterial 
courts the delay in the sitting of the bench was very disagreeable 
and bad. It would take years to dwell on the luxuries of an Anglo- 
Indian life out there. Generally the work was done by the native 
assistants, and the arduous work of some of the civil servants was 
simply to affix their signatures to it ! This was no doubt a very 
hard and arduous work. The paper further said, ** One*s actions 
must be of the utmost purity and innocence to escape remark, or 
remain unknown to the curious." But were all the officpis of 
that pure character ? He was sure no one would say that. *There 
were cases where men who had occupied high positions in life had 
darkened the homes of an Indian peasant ; but he (Mi*. Mitra), 
declared they had not all repented and rectified their misbehaviour. 
No doubt some had done their duty at times, and some were in- 
capable of vindicating their character. But why was all that 
allowed to pass in silence ? Because a Hindo would be ashi^med 
to bring the delinquent to justice for fear of losing caste ; and, 
therefore, they escaped. Then the paper further said, ** Until the 
habits of lying and deceit inseparable from peoples who had been 
ruled despotically for thousands of years, have been eradicated by 
education, and by the spread of a feeling of manly independence, 
to be brought about by liberaUsed institutions and the equahty of 
all in the eyes of the law." He utterly repudiated such an accusa- 
tion being levelled against the Indian people. They were eqnaUy 
lovers of justice, equally trusted in commercial transactions with 
any Europeans, which would not be the case if they bore the cha- 
racter imputed to them. How was it that commercial transactions 
of large amounts — amounts exceeding at times JB10,000 — were 
carried on without a scrap of writing, by mere word of mouth, 
without a single suit and litigation of any sort ? This, he was 
happy to say, had been noticed and mentioned by EngUsh gentle- 
men twice in some other halls. If they were lying and deceitful, 
why were they trusted by their mere word of mouth for that large 
amount, when an Englishman would not trust another Englishman 
with a transaction of five pounds without formal contracts had 
been drawn and legally executed ? The paper tried from, the 
beginning to say the only worthy beings on the face of the earth 
were the civilians, and the only contemptible wretches were the 
Indians. (No, no.) He reiterated the charge, and quoted the 
phrase about "lying and deceit" in support. He. (Mr. Mitra) 
declared that no doubt men abler tlian himself, who had studied 
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Uto IniUiii) diaroctor, woultl ilefoud India and Uie luillaus from 
Biioli clint^cs, and this waa tlio opportune momoiit for Uiem to Ao 
so. Ho was glud to hoar tho previous ftptukt:rt> had doue eo, uid 
was greatly oliU^cd to Uiem, for tlioy had done India justioo. 
(Hear, liear.) 

Dr. Bkattik : I am ono of tlie last to depreciate in any way tho 
oliai-aotor and reputation of tlio natives of ludia. I paused twcnty- 
fivo yoars continuously amongst them ; but, iu tlio fow words I nm 
abont to say, I will givo you an inslauoa of what happened 
ill a diKlrict whore I was for fourteen yoars, We had tlieii a 
magistrate reputed to be tli« Sir Biobsrd Vemay of India. He 
did not get up at throe o'clock to go to bis office ; but be got up at 
daybreak, mid conversed with orery native he met along the road ; 
and, in caiisc<iuence, lie became acquainted with everything that 
liappeucd ; the result being, that the whole of his native establish- 
ment!;, both tlio pohec and others, knew that if, for instanoe, any 
murder or any crime was committed, ho was sure to find it out. 
His district waa thcrcforo reputed to bo the moat perfect of any in 
tho province. And 1, as a medical otDocr, hatl, during his rr^t'inf 
at that tune, occasion to perform operations and to investigate the 
cause of deatli— men being thrown into wells, and being suffocated 
by Thugs, and so forth — and that office was adjiicent to a neigh- 
bonriiig district which bore a different character. The officials 
were changed. The result was, that a qniet district became tho 
most distnrbed, because Bir Hichanl Vcroay went out and dis- 
covered everything, and tho other officers came to my dintrict, and 
great laxity ensued. That was an instance of how the natives 
appreciate and regard the exercise of iuteUigence by Europeans. 
I r>'gret exceedingly tliat tlie thrc« native gentlemen who hare 
ii[<olien to-night seem to think that the GuvernmL-iit of Iniha, eon> 
dmU'd by Europeans, is not eooductid wiiJi that intelli^euco ai^d 
tliul iultgrily and jnxtiee that it ought to bo. Without rellectiig 
upon those who have fpokcn— it is many years since I left India — 
I tnnut say I should deeply sympathise with every European officer 
— gentlemen, as they nsetl to be, and gentlemen educated, as thoy 
are now. and e<iaaUy tipright aud intelligent, as the gentlemen of 
the ohl Civil Service iu India — if the head offices of tho Govern* 
mvnt of India wore transferred from their hands to those of the 
native gentlemen wlio have spoken to-night. I should feel that tho 
affairs of the country would not be so well eouduotcil- They miut 
vxeuse me for having said so. Three of them have siioken, and I 
hava heurrl them, and with regret ; of course, I lahuur under this 
disadvantage, Uiat 1 may not hav*' followed closely the e^say of Mr, 
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Rogers, and therefore I am not altogether able to speak upon how 
he dealt with the question ; but I am sure from what I know of 
him that he is the very last man in any way to depreciate the 
natives of India ; but, on the contrary, to rather wish well to and 
advance them as far as possible. But these native gentlemen, 
when they come over here and are educated, go out to India, they 
are as astute as possible. There are barristers in the native courts 
without even coming to England ; but I do think they must not be 
too presumptuous, for they have much to learn, and must not think 
that the gentlemen educated in this country, and who go out and 
serve, and labour, from five and six in the morning till i^e evening, 
as I know they do, are to be classed in the way the natives who have 
spoken indicated. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Syud Abdub BAHSiAN said : In spite of my diffidence in public 
speaking I cannot sit quiet at this moment after listening to the 
paper of our lecturer. So I hope I shall be excused if I venture to 
encroach upon the time of the meeting by making a few remarks 
on the paper which has just been read. Mr. Bogers* paper is very 
interesting ; and I am sure every one of us, although it is a one. 
sided paper, can easily give credit for a wider scope. But his 
discoiirse has been directed to the Anglo-Indians among the natives 
of India. On this ground his views are peculiarly interesting, as 
he has so thoughtfcQly brought forward before this large audience, 
or I might fairly say, before the British public, a subject which 
touches keenly the relations between the natives and Anglo-Indians, 
and which also involves that question of fellow-feeling which ought 
to exist between them. (Hear, hear.) For myself I do riot know 
during my Indian life a single case in which natives have been 
socially associated with Anglo-Indians— (hear, hear) — though in 
many instances they are so in official capacities. What is the 
reason of this ? Who is to blame ? Is it we or they ? or is it that 
they exhibit themselves quite as different beings from what we find 
them here ? Siurely the fault does not lie exclusively on one side 
only. Being conscious of faults, I cannot but feel that blame rests 
on both sides. It is we who forget what is due to ourselves, and 
stoop too submissively, and thus tempt them to treat us — I will 
not say harshly and scornfully, but with less consideration than is 
due to us. When an Englishman lands on our Indian soil, where 
everything bespeaks freshness and novelty, and finds people making 
so much fuss about him that he who has just come out, it may be, 
from the dingy, foggy, and smoky atmosphere of London, or has 
never before seen such genial sunshine, or has met with a quiet 
and meek race of people, he becomes somewhat bewildered, and 
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uot unimturaUy takes tilings ctifTerently from what be iIoch among 
lite own i)eoplc. We oaglit no longer to keep oarselves m the 
backgroimd, but §lioiild miugk with our Aoglo-Iudian brothers os 
the eamo footing on whicli vie are receiTed ij Engliahmeii In Eng- 
liind. Thiij is the leBsou nhicii we arc now learuing, after having 
breathed the free atmosphere of enhghtennieut and civilisAtion. 
Under tlio benign rule of Her Majesty the Qaeon mid Empress of 
Inilia, our lifu and property are secure, education is eproading, 
civilisation is marching with giant strides, and jieoplo are rapidly 
progressiug ; and I hope tliat tlie day is not far distant when wo 
Indians shall make no distinction between Englishmen and onr- 
selves, but shall ouilo together in a common bond of friendship, 
gnodwiil, and fellow-feeling. (Applause.) 

ill. BEAruoHT : Though he had found the discussion had covered 
n good deal of ground, and presented various points of interest, 
thought Uiat it had been so far conducted very much at cross pur- 
poses, (Ilcar, hear.) Slany of the speakers had engaged tliem- 
selves in criticising the Paper of Mr. Rogers from a point of view to 
which it was not addressed. They seemed to forget the carefnl 
way in which be had pointed out that he advisedly abstained from 
disciiBBiog tfaoso larger problems affecting India to which other 
speakers adverted, and that liis purpose had been to give what he 
called a " chatty account of social life in India." It had proved a 
very interesting and Bnggestivo Paper; and, though the subject 
might veil justify excumiona into other and wider mattera affecting 
our position in India, it must not bo furgoltcn, iu appreciating 
what wo have to tliauk Mr. Bogers for, tlint those mntters were 
beyond his scope, within which he had naturally enougli confined 
lii« Paper. (Tloar.) It seemed somewhat nucalled-for to find fault 
with the way in which he had dealt with his subject because he 
had given prominence to the life of the civil servant- Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should present more in detail 
that phase of life which wa ^ moat famihar to himself, and certainly 
not the least interesting [o us. But he had not conGued his picture 
to that ; bat had, in due proportion and according to his less com* 
plete means of observation, sought to give us an insight into the 
way of IJfn of Uio people of the country. (Hear.) ^\'hen, there- 
fore, other gt^ntlemen spoke each from his own personal pomt of 
view, and IimI complained of that not being adequately presented, 
they really justilied the reader's melliod, who hail only the oppor- 
tunity of holding the attention of the meeting for some twenty 
miDut<H, and could not be ospccted In approach, and still lens to 
disuse, the variety of topics which had bevn nincc referred to. Mr. 
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Stent, indeed, had given a long catalogue of subjects of interest for 
discussion which would require a volume even to put forward, and 
an indefinite time for anything Hke discussion. But discursive as 
the speakers had been, the subject and the speeches seemed to him 
of great interest, and more especially because they had heard so 
many of those who were natives of India. (Hear.) But in recognising 
the commanding claims which India, and the position of England 
with respect to it had on our attention, he (Mr. Beaumont) was bound 
to say that he was one who somewhat differed from the view often put 
forward, that it was, at least, as compared with other parts of our 
Empire, a great source of wealth or power. He would yield to no one 
in the importance which he attached to maintaining and developing 
the integral connection of England with her Colonies, and he was 
by no means indifferent to the importance to herself as well as to 
India of the Imperial rule there. But, while the vast responsibi- 
lities which it involved could not be overstated, and the difficulties 
seemed to be ever-increasing and indefinite, he was by no means 
sure that India afforded any adequate compensation, either in one 
form or another, for the burdens it imposed. However, there, at 
all events we have the grave responsibility already incurred, and 
the great interest at stake ; and it was hardly possible to see how 
we could withdraw from the position without disaster to India, and 
both injury and discredit to ourselves. (Hear.) While he had lis- 
tened with great interest to the views expressed on various points 
by gentlemen natives of India who had spoken, he could not bat 
regret that they had been occupied with complaints which seemed 
to him of a somewhat captious nature. He could indeed say most 
sincerely, and he had given guarantees of the sincerity of his 
speech in this matter, that in dealing with the claims and position of 
the native races of our outlying dependencies, he wholly repudiated 
any disposition to treat them as inferior in their claims or their 
rights or capacities. On the other hand, he by no means claimed 
for the English people, either collectively or individually, that their 
conduct was, any more than that of other peoples, free from fault. 
But he did claim for the people at large that it was gravely im- 
pressed with the sense of its responsibihty in respect of the 
Government of India towards the people of that country, and that 
it was earnestly desirous to discharge that responsibility with 
justice. (Hear, hear.) It seemed to him that some of the matters 
that had been brought forward by the native gentlemen hardly 
deserved to be treated as matters of complaint, and rather to be 
the offspring of some youthful enthusiasm on the part of the gen- 
tlemen who had come amongst us. He could understand that some 
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of tbfim might be a bttic soQaitivo at laiiguage iu itself {>ovfL\ctly 
tmtaral mid inoffensiTe iu wliicli their people and habits were 
lefcrrod to. But while they had n right to every consideration of 
courtesy as our own guests, they might bcnr in mind that, in tho 
natnre of the case, eiieh a paper aa that which had hoon read, after 
all, prepared for the atniosgihcro, of what one gentleman was 
pleaaed to designate as " smoky London " ratlier thftn of hrilhant _ 
Itombay ; and, for his part, if he had the good fortune to atteml n 
nimilar meeting mainly of native gentlemen, say at Poonah, and 
to take on intelligent part in their discnsstons, he should not be too 
sensitive if it happened that Uio langnage nsed by tliQ Poonah 
people with rospect to the l^ugliah was not at all i>oints in ncoord 
with his own feelings. But, rcaUy, some of tho critics were 
themaolvcs more forward than he elionlJ be to epeak of the 
English influence as distinctively that of " civilisation," which, it 
has been said, was advancing in India "with giant striilGS." For 
his pfti't, he greatly rewpectcd the civilisation of India, and wonld 
by no means doprecioto its character or its value oven iu com- 
pKrisoo with our own. But the very language of comploiut ap- 
pealed to recognise that there was sometliing to be gained from 
Enghiiid. It would be vain to enter into contix>vcrsy even wiUi 
the gentleman who seemed eo well eatisGcd tiiat India 
was iu a |ioHition to ^vem herself satisfoctorily if England 
;|in to withtlrnw ; but he should be interested to hear his ready- 
i^fils eytttem, upon which tltc 240 millions of Lidian peoples, 
qi— Tring a score of diEFcrcnt languages, were prepared to establish 
n stable national government, brought forward in a Paper by him. 
But really much of what hud been said only convinced him that 
the matters complained of wero mere misunderstandings. One 
gentleman, for iitstoDcc, who had said, with reference to n remark 
very familiar, and conveying n very dilTerent meaning to English 
cars, as to the early education hiul "utour mothers' knees," had 
observed that this was a poor thing, as being an education of "per- 
Honal gmtif] cation." It rather seemed that that grntJcmon mnKt 
have been nuder dome confusion of ideas as to the porticulnr nse of 
n motlicr't knee. (Laughter.) Another g<'utleman complained uf 
the wont of kocioI inlerconr!>ic between the English ntid tho Indian 
people. Well, that wnjt no donbl a matter of regret ; but, as li 
blame, tlmt wns initc another matter. Tho tmtli is that there i 
notliintt more difficult tluui to bring nbont such osiiociations omongiil 
l>erM>na who, in point of pergonal and social antecedents, bnbiti, 
tostcH, cilncatiou, memories, and prospects, necessarily differed 
widely . But that i<|ta'aker might know that there tirv no people p ' 
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make greater efforts in this way than the English people, who are 
the great travellers and social (as well as industrial and religions) 
missionaries of the world, but who, wherever they go, and however 
well they may be received as mere guests, have again and again the 
same stoiy to tell, that they cannot get within the veil of the social 
life of other peoples, and, least of all, within that of the Indian 
people. (Hear, heai*.) In concluding these remarks, in which lie 
had tried to bring in some degi-ee into focus several of the subjects 
adverted to in the discussion, he thought he might "svith confidence 
declare, not only his own feeHng, but as the settled feehng and 
purpose of the great body of thinking people in England, that we 
had no thought with respect to our fellow-countrymen who belong 
to the native races of India than to do justice to them, and to 
recognise thoroughly that they are the people of the country ; that, 
as they inherit its soil and its traditions, they must secure its future ; 
and that, in so far as we have become members of one great 
Empire, our welfare depends upon their prosperity. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Labilliere : I should not have ventured to say a word in the 
discussion this evening, but I have been moved to do so by one of 
the observations which have fallen from Mr. Beaumont. I was 
sorry that that gentleman, to whom we are so much indebted for the 
advocacy of the great principle which wo hold in this Institute — 
the principle of maintaining the unity of the Empire — should 
have suggested the desirabiUty of our parting with any portion of 
the Empire of Great Britain. 

Mr. Beaumont : I only said I wish we could. 

Mr. Labilliere : I join issue with Mr. Beaumont in that observa- 
tion. I think that, although there is much in the past history of 
our connection with India which we might desire to have altered, 
still, I think, if we look at the whole history of British rule in 
India from first to last, we must conclude that it was a most 
desirable thing, both for this country and India, that British rule 
should have been established in India ; and although in the future 
we may incur great dangers and heavy responsibiUties, it would be 
the most unwise thing in us for one moment to entertain the idea 
of severing the connection which subsists between that Oriental 
Empire and Great Britain. All that Mr. Beaumont has said is 
merely the reproduction of part of the exploded heresies of Professor 
Goldwin Smith. Some gentlemen present will remember that one 
of the letters, powerful though they were, of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
was directed against the continuance of British rule in India. At 
all events, we must hold India ; and in order to hold it, both for 
own Bakes and for the people of India, the best way to do so is 
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ibe other poi-tious of the Empire ; draw those groat 
Colonies ftrotmd Uio luother-coaiitry, and orgoiuBe them into uaJty 
with this country : and then the reKponsibilities with regard to 
India and forfigu powers, which may bo v^^ry heavy, will be con:- 
paratively light whfru boruo by the adilitlonid etrcngth which we 
sliouhl draw to oarGelvcs by cementing tlio imily of the Empire. 
X will go so far, and only no far, with Mr. lieaumout in what he 
t, that I do thiuk the value of India to the British Empire, as 
V'/iHI^Mvd with the valao of our own Colonial Empire, i^i grtittly 
I believe thiit in the future, and also at present, that 
Bueb Colonies as those of Australia and Canada, with their po- 
pulations of our own people, onr fellow-country men — our own 
blood and Ungnago — populations which are growing every day and 
adding to the strength of the Empiie — I hare always held that 
those Colonii'S are infiultelymore Tnlnnble, and must in the future 
bo of still greater value, to the mothcr-couotry ih.in the Lidinn 
Empire ever was and ever con bo. (Applause.) 

The Rajau ItiMPAL Htsaa took occasion to say thtit the Indiana 
nevvr wished that India shonld be independent, but would be 
happier if more English would go out and reside there and become 
the ercrlasting rulers. They only desired that one of tlie English 
Princes would go out. reside there, and becoiuo tho ruler of Innha. 

Mr. ItooFJts, in reply, said ho was sorry that the pnrport of his 
paper !>honlil have been misunderstood by so many gentlemen, and 
felt greatly obliged to Mr. Beaumont for putting the mattiT in its 
projier light. The object of the paper was simply to give a chatt>- 
account which would bring homo to the miuds of people in Eng- 
land what social life in India wn.s; and, being mora conversant 
with the life of a oivithin, he naturally took tliat as his text; but 
tlint was his only reason. As to tho attack made upon him by the 
editor of a newspaper (Mr. Lawso:i) (or endeavouring to glorify 
the members of the Civil Service at llie cost of otlicr members of 
society, he utterly and entirely repudiated it. There wa« not one 
word ill the paper that conld Euggost the idta that be dewired to 
pnuM) up the older class of civilians against the competition men 
of the present day. Half of his service had been i^ent with non- 
competition m«n and half with competition men. And so far &om 
being oppoaed to competidou men, he could slate that some time 
ago every peraon in a high position in India was called upon to 
report cm the merita of the respective systems, and he then gaTe 
Ikia views strongly in favour of the competitive system. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore, he thought tho attempt that had been made to 
•addle him with the fault of praising up civilians in general against 
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other classes of persons had been folly met by what he had said. 
He had no snch intentions. (Hear, hear.) As far as the observa- 
tions of the different natives who have spoken to-night went, he 
could not go into them in detail, but thought if they would read 
the paper, they would sec he had done them every possible justice. 
He had said that they were susceptible to kindness in a high d^ree, 
and that they were eminently capable of self-government. For a 
long time past he had endeavoured to instil into the minds of the 
officials and non-officials that decentralisation of authority in India 
is the one thing needed more than another ; that is to say, that the 
natives of India should be more and more trusted every day with 
the conduct of local matters, until they become capable of the 
entire management of their own affairs. If he had distrusted 
them, as native gentlemen had endeavoured to make out this 
evening, he would not have endeavoured to carry out that new 
principle of government so as to let the natives of India manage 
much more than they do now their own concerns. (Hear, hear.) 
He was sorry to find that no native who had spoken to-night came 
fiom that part of the countiy in which he had been employed. 
He flattered himself that if Bombay had been represented here we 
should have heard a different story. Eajah Eampal Singh admits, 
with reference to the observations he had made on caste matters, 
that a member of any caste cannot rise out of his caste ; the ties 
of caste were so strong in our days that they could not be broken. 
He refers, however, to the Shastras. The Shastras certainly do 
not uphold the system of caste ; but he cannot deny for a moment 
that the effect of the caste system is what has been described. A 
man in a certain caste cannot get out of it. Both the cobbler and 
the tailor all their Hves remain the same to the end of time. 
Another speaker said that perhaps civilians considered them- 
selves too superior to mix with the ordinary people of the country. 
So far from that being the case, no civilian can do his duty 
without doing so. In speaking of civiHans he must not be 
understood as referring only to members of the Civil Service. He 
had distinctly in his paper talked of civilians as the covenanted 
and uncovenanted services of mihtary officers civilly employed, 
and as the whole class of natives employed in the Civil Service of 
the coxmtry. The term, civilian, therefore, was meant to apply to 
all, and not merely to the European civilians. He says that the 
Europeans do not mix with the natives, and that the natives have 
only been admitted to positions which the Europeans will not con- 
descend to take. Now, in the Bombay Presidency there are native 
assistant-collectors who have precisely the same functions^as officers 
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as the Europeans iu every coUectorate. There are natives there, 
UH deputy-collectors, on precisely the same footing as Europeans 
iu the administration of the country, and they manage the revenue 
and tlie criminal work exactly in the same manner, and have 
exactly the same legal powers that Europeans have. (Hear, hear.) 
There are natives now sitting on the benches of the High Courts 
of Judicature of very high character. He had said throughout 
that he should be very glad indeed to sec natives raised more and 
more every day to higher positions — and what more could he say ? 
The civilian cannot do his duty unless he docs talk freely with the 
people of the country. Yon may be for months together iu tents 
alone without a European to speak to ; and a man, in order to 
occupy his mind, if for no other reason, will natiurally speak to the 
people about him. Not only that, but in his morning rides he 
goes about aud interests himself in all that is going on. He asks 
the cultivators whom he sees how their fields are getting on, and 
sees for himself whether there has been sufficient rain or not ; and, 
conversing freely with the people, ascertains their feelings and 
thiir wants. Mr. Stent has said he did not come here to hear only 
civilian*s views, but that he expected to hear more of the influence 
of the British Government on the national life of India, especially 
town Hfe; and also with respect to education, whether it was 
having the effect of producing homogeneous or harmonious life 
amongst the natives. Well, those are very large questions ; but 
he (Mr. Rogers) could answer for it that every endeavour is being 
made on the part of the Government to raise the status of the 
natives. Education is being spread broadcast in every possible 
way. Funds are raised which are locally applied to primary as 
Well as to higlier-class education, and the natives in every conceiv- 
able way are being trained by the Government for the exercise of 
greater powers of self-government. Municipal institutions are 
being introduced throughout the country. He had already said ho 
had always considered the natives of India very capable of 
managing their own local affairs. He was certain of this, that if 
he had read this paper in India, and the natives there had spoken 
of it, they would not have spoken of it as native gentlemen had 
here. (Loud cheers.) Que native gentleman hoped that a better 
feeling would soon arise between the two races in India. He did 
heartily wish that there was more such between the natives 
aud the Anglo-Indians. But he could say, on the part of the 
Europeans, that they desired no distinction whatever to be made, but 
that the fault was on tlie part of the natives themselves ; for many of 
them considered themselves defiled even by a European*s touch, 
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and would not admit them into their own honses. When people in 
England associated with each other, it was not only the men iriic 
went to other men's houses, but men and their wives called on other 
men and their wives. At present the custom was for a few of the 
chief Europeans to be invited to miutches or other formal enter- 
tainments, but there was no real social intercourse between the 
two. He feared that, until the natives overcame their prejudice 
against allowing female members of their families to associate 
more with the English ladies, that the social barriers which stood 
between the two races would not be overcome ; but the sooner they 
were cast down the better, in his opinion, it would be for India and 
England also. (Hear, hear.) 

The Ghaibman : We are much obUged for the excellent paper joa 
have read, and are glad to see these gentlemen who have made 
remarks upon it. It is one of the uses of debate to have eTerything 
that is done or said properly criticised ; but I think that if Mr. 
Rogers had entered into anything like a number of subjects touched 
upon by the speakers this evening, instead of being allowed to go 
away by eleven o'clock, we must have taken our positions up here 
for a week. (Laughter.) India is too great a subject to be dealt 
upon in the course of a few hours. But it is certain that England 
is awakened to the fact of its enormous responsibilities in India, 
and being a nation of people gifted with a considerable common 
sense, and knowing that we are in a very small minority and the 
Indians in a majority, we are more likely to try to govern them 
through their affections than anything else. I beg to ask you to 
give a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Bogers. 

This was duly seconded and carried amidst choei's. 

A Gentleman from Bombay, whose name did not transpire, said : 
I have come from Bombay, and beg to express my want of sym- 
pathy with the expressions of opinion given here by the other 
Indian gentlemen. I only know this, that out there, there are a 
great many who would not agree with the sentiments wliich have 
been uttered, and nobody can regret more than I do myself to have 
heard the expressions of some of the Indian gentlemen. 

The meeting then separated. 
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NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The ninth and last meeting of the session was hold at the '* Pall 
Mall,' 14, Regent street, S.W., on Tuesday evening, the 10th June, 
1879. 

In the absence of his Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., the 
chair was taken by Jjlmes A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G., Member of 
Council. 

The Hon. Secbetaby read the Minutes of the last Ordmary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and also announced that 
Kince the last meeting the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows : — 

Colouel W. F. StcpliuQS (late of Tasmania), Messrs. Robert S. Frascr 
(Ceylon). £. II. Graut (British Goiana), James B. Laing, Frank Macken- 
zie. Francis H. S. Orpen (Suryey or- General Diamond Fields, S.A.)i T. 13. 
Payne (Melbourne, Australia), John Paddon (Cape Colony), J. Pattinson, 
Leonard Pelly, Arthur Smith (late Tasmania), Adam RiUand, J.P. (New 
Zealand), and William Nanghton Waller, J.P. 

The IIox. Secbetaby also announced that tlie following donations 
of books, i^'c. had been presented to the Institute since the last 
meeting : — 

By the Government of Canada : Parliamentary Papers, VoteF, and Pro- 
cocdiogp, &c. 1979; Bine-Books, 1870 ; Canadian Pacific Railway, Report 
by Sandford neoung. C.M.G., Engmcer-m-Chief, 1^7 1). The Govern- 
ment of New Zealand: Parliamentary Papers, lbi78. The Govcmmciit 
Astronomer of South Australia : ObeervatioLS, June and July, I($7^. Tlio 
M'Kiot y of Arts : Journal of the Society. The Royal Geographical Society ; 
IVoc^cdin^ of tha Society, June, 1H70. The AnthiopuloKical Institute : 
Juurual of the Institute, vol viii. No. 3. February, 1H7'J. The East India 
Association : Journal of the Association, No. 1, vol xii. Tho Uoyal Eugi- 
nocr Institute, Chatham : Occasional Papers, Nos. 8 and 0, vol. iii. Ihe 
Free PubUo Library, Sydney: Report of the Trnstees, 1878 70. The Cana- 
dian Institute. Toronto: Proceedings of the Institute (new series), vol. i. 
part i. Hyde Clarke. Esq.: Report of Surveyor- Genen I Charles D. Bell on 
the Copper Fields of Little Namaqnaland, 1855 : Return upon the Mineral 
and Geological Structure of South Namaqualand and the Adjoining Mineral 
Districts, bj Andrew Wyley, 1857. Stephen Bourne, Esq. : On some Phases 
of the Silver Question tpamphlet), 1870. John Aahwood, Esq.: The Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Sierra Leone, 1865. G. A. Coz, Est). : Report by the 
Surveyor- General on Irrigation in Ciarendon, Jamaica ; The Vere Irriga- 
tion Law, I'^Tu. R. J. Pinsent, Esq., Q.C., Newfoundland : Across New- 
foundland ipaniphlet), l^m. H. M. Hull, Esq., Tasmania : Sydney Inter- 
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national Exhibition, List of Tasmanian Commissioners, &c. 18 7 U. MessiL 
Dalgliesh and Reid : Bradshaw's Goide to New Zealand, 1879. Uentenaat- 
Colonel William White : Canadian Blue-books, 187S. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Palliser, C.B.; Hon. Henry Hocting 
(Attorney-General, Western Australia), Sir Samuel Wilson (Melb^ome), 
Sir C. Farqubar Shand, Colonel Johnson, Hon. S. Constantine Bailee, 
M.L.C. (Jamaica), Captain Edward Palliser, Captain Stanley, Messrs. J. 
D. Wood, F. A. Du Croz, Philip T. Smith (Tasmania), Alexander 
McArthur, M.P.; Alex Rogers, W. Moore Bell, Alexander Mac Fazlan, 
W. Petersen (Victoria, Australia), Barclay Pollock, Dr. J. Forbes Watson, 
Major C. Carpenter, R.A.; Messrs. J. A. Fairfax (Sydney, New South 
Wales), T. B. Payne (Victoria, Australia), J. Murray Kennedy, John 
Wilson, D. C. Da Costa, Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, Sir Charles £. F. Stirling, 
Bart.; Messrs. F. C. Ilanbury, E. Pittis, R. H. Prance, E. A. Wallace, F. 
P. Labilliere, Captain Mcllwaine, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Campbell-Johnston, 
the Hon. Arthur Dillon, Messrs. J. Price, Thomas Plewman (Cape), J. 
Beaumont, Miss Marshall, Miss Budgett, Miss Dake, Messrs. John Mar- 
s^iall, P. L. Simmonds, John Lascelles (Victoria), J. H. Angas (South 
Australia), W. L. Shepherd (New Zealand), William Webster, Charles J. 
FoUett, F. Stewart, W. T. Deverell, E. H. G. Dalton (British Guiana), J. 
W. Phillips, Mrs. Sparkes, Messrs. Frederick Young (Hon. Sec), J. V. H. 
Irwin, John McNevin, ^fr. and Mra. Lindsay, Lady Fox Young and Miss 
Fox Young, Mr. J. Davison, Lieutenant-Colonel Garnet, Mr. James 
Stevens, Mrs. Payne, the Misses Payne (Melbourne), Messrs. Julius P. 
Jameson, G. S. N. Millard (Tasmania), A. Doran (Tasmania), Guy Elliott, 
A^cot Barker (Victoria), R. Hamilton, Angus Munro (Victoria), Edward G. 
Ochiltree (Victoria), Edward Curtayne (Victoria), H. J. B. Darby, Mrs. 
Mcllwaine, Mrs. J. L. Miller (Tasmania), Mr. Clifton Sturt (Victoria), Dr. 
and Mrs. Ord (Tasmania), Messrs. W. Luke, Wolfson, Thomas W. Phillips, 
Mrs. L. Schmitz, Messrs. C. J. Pipe (Tasmania), P. Lempriere (Victoria), 
P. J. Bennett (Tasmania), W. A. Winckworth, J. H. Buder, W. H. Fysh 
(Tasmania), Lindsay, Mrs. P. O. Fysh (Tasmania), Mr. P. Oakley Fyah 
(Tasmania), Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Gill, Hon. P. O. Fysh (Tasmania), 
Messrs. Francis Ormond (Melbourne), Thibandeau, W. Patterson, Mrs. and 
Miss Patterson, John Frost, Stephen Bourne, John Ashwood (West 
Africa), Dr. A. Hershell, Mr. James Farmer and Miss F. E. Farmer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Landale, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Westgarth ; Messrs. Chas. 
J. Nairn (New Zealand, £. M. Young, A. DureU, W. H. J. Carter, Alfred 
Jennings, Q, Steele Perkins, P. Warner, J. S. O'Halloran, Miss White- 
White, Messrs. Charles Wheeler, J. Booker, Captain G. W. Reinecker, Mr. 
W. S. Wetherell, Dr. and Mrs. Pugh, Mr. Arthur Fell, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart.; Messrs. 0. D. Buckler, W. Manford (Barbadoes), Rev. 
R. Goodwin, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Captain Stab, Captain Maclachlan, Messrs. 
Thomas Hsmilton, and Charles Dunckley. 

The Chairman then called upon Dr. J. Lindsat Miller, of 
Launceston, Tasmania, to read the following Paper : — 
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TASMANIA— PAST AND PRESENT. 

Siitiug by ilu fire in Loudou ou a frosty, foggy morning of tlio 
past Dccombcr, and idly watching through the window the little 
that could bo scon of the blue, pinched faces of the passers-by, 
luufUed in great coats, furs, and comforters, what so natural as 
that my thoughts should revert to another part of Her Majesty's 
dominions, where I have spent the best years of my life, and where 
the Christmas and New Year season is one of sunshine, fruit, and 
dowers. When the leadengrey sky threatened that the snow, 
which had been falling elsewhere in the kingdom, would soon be 
here, here in that London where but a few months before one 
could scarcely breathe in the close, stifling heat, pleasant 
memories arose of that bright cUme where, in the clear, dry, 
exhilarating atmosphere, summer heats arc not oppressive, and yet 
where during more than twenty years' residence I never saw a snow 
shower. 

Far away in Austral seas, clothed with evergreen woods, its wild 
western coast bufifeted by the rolling billows of the Southern Ocean, 
while its eastern shores are kissed by the lapping waves of the 
bunny Pacific, and separated from Victoria — the southernmost 
colony of New Holland — ^by Bass Strait, lies the too little known 
island of Tasmania. 

When, in 1642, the Long ParUament was yet but a young 
as>embly, and Englishmen little dreamt of the vast colonial 
empire of which their small kingdom would one day be mistress, 
a Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman, who had been sent out to 
explore the southern seas by the Governor of Batavia, sighted land 
ill tho forty -third parallel of latitude, and named it Van Piemen's 
hand. Anthony Van Diemen was the name of the Governor of 
l>:itavia, and Tasman was in love with his daughter, after whom 
he called a small island ofif the eastern shore of the new land, 
htill known as M^ia Lsland. And for more than two centuries the 
now country bore the name of the Dutch Governor, and as such 
was long associated in the minds of the English people with the 
transportation of criminals. Soon after lU5d, however— when 
transportation was abolished on the Colony's completing the fiftieth 
year of its existence — Her present Majesty, by royal proclamation, 
honoured the memory of the first discoverer by giving to the island 
the euphonious designation of Tasmania. 

iUit neither Abel Jans Tasman in 1612, nor Captain Cook in 
177i^ nor cither of the two or three other navigators who iu the 
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long intervening period had sighted the shores of Van Diemen's 
Land, had any idea that it was an island, but supposed it to be the 
extreme southern point of New Holland. It was in 1798 that the 
stxait which now bears his name was discovered by Mr. Bass, a 
surgeon in the Boyal Navy, who made an adventurous exploring 
voyage in a whaleboat, from Sydney, which had then been settled 
for about ten years. The first attempt at colonisation was made 
in 1808, when a small party was sent down from New South 
Wales, imder Lieutenant Bowen, to the shores of the Derwent» 
where they camped at a spot which they called Eest-down» now 
know as Eisdou. Soon after, in 1804, Colonel Collins, having 
failed in his attempt to establish a new colony at Port Philip, 
removed his whole company to Van Diemen's Land, and there, on 
the banks of the Derwent, founded a settlement which he named 
after the then principal Secretary of State, Hobart Town, and 
which to this day remains the capital of the island. In the same 
year another party from Sydney landed near a broad navigable 
river on the northern coast, the outlet of which Bass had named 
Port Dalrymple, and which was by the new-comers called the 
Tamar, after the well-known Cornish stream ; while the town 
wliich afterwards rose on its banks, some forty miles from the sea, 
was designated Launceston. 

For many years, the progress of the Colony was slow, and the 
people few in number ; but about 1820 a stream of free immigra- 
tion began to set in, fostered by the liberal grants of land, and the 
assistance in the way of stock, seed, servants, and rations 
offered to suitable settlers ; so that in 1824, when Colonel Arthur 
assumed the reins of govei-nment, the white population numbered 
twelve thousand souls. And much had the early settlers to contend 
with ; and the state of prosperity to which most of them ultimately 
attained was not reached without severe struggles against opposing 
circumstances, and the endurance of many hardships inseparable 
from life in a new country. Nearly everything they required, 
except what the soil itself produced, had in those days to be 
obtained from England ; and the voyage, now performed by steam 
in little more than six weeks was then prolonged for as many 
months. It is noteworthy, however, that the first cattle imported 
came from Bengal, and that the first Tasmanian herdsman was 
Joseph Holt, who had been General of the rebel army at Wexford 
in 1798. But in the enjoyment of the lovely scenery and delightful 
climate of their new home, the settlers would have cared httle for 
ordinary difficulties had they been allowed to live in peace and 
security ; but, alas I it was not so, and for a period of many years 
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tlicro wero frequent troubles and dangers from blacks and bush- 
rangers. Some account of the latter will be given a little farther on, 
but here it is well to relate briefly the story of the aborigines of 
Tasmania. 

Various estimates have been made of the number of the 
aboriginal inhabitants at the time of the foundation of the Colony, 
some placing it so high as seven thousand, but there can be litiJo 
doubt that there were at least from four to five thousand of them. 
They were of the negro type, and quite a diflferent race from the 
natives of New Holland. Though utterly wild and savage they 
were, as a rule, at first peaceable and quiet, and did not actively 
molest the intruders on their ancient domains ; and the aggressors 
in tlio long retaliatory warfare between the two races wore the 
wliitos. A large portion of the convicts (or prisoners, to use the 
Colonial tonu) in tliose early days, when men wore transported for 
very trifling crimes, were well-behaved and orderly ; but there were 
also among them some bnitcs of the lowest sort, who soon availed 
themselves of their opportunities to maltreat the ignorant savages 
of the busli, to shoot the men, to steal their women, and even to 
ill-use their children. One villain exhibited in Hobart Town the 
ears which he had cut from a living boy ; and another used as a 
tobacco-stopper a dried finger forcibly removed from an aboriginal 
man. These fiends were punished; but the vast majority of such 
atrocities remained undiscovered and unknown, while very soon 
the injured race began a repayment in kind. Unable to discrimi- 
nate, to distinguish friends from foes among the white people, they 
naturally regarded all as their enemies ; and many innocent persons 
were speared, and many lonely homesteads given to the flames. 
13 lit such conduct on their part could not be permitted; the very 
existence of the iufiuit community was at stake ; and even the best 
meaning and most benevolent of the colonists were forced to 
take measures against the common foe. 

Wlion men are living in a wilderness, remote from their fellows, 
dependent on themselves for their own safety and that of their 
wives and diiLlron, and having good reason to regard every 
prowling savage as an enemy, it would be an absurdity to expect 
tliem to act in accordance with those laws which regulate men's 
conduct in a settled and civihsed country. And so the strife went 
on year after year, the deadly muskets of the j^tes killing many 
more than the spears of their antagonists. J3ut though their 
number was greatly reduced, while that of the colonists was con- 
stantly increasing, the blacks still proved themselves to bo dan- 
gerous and irreconcilable foes, and many atrocious outrages were 
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committed by them. Many tales have I heard from old r&adak 
of the state of constant dread in which they lived — of attacks on 
settlers' homes, and of men speared in the bush by unseen haodi. 
The way in which the natives concealed themselves, even in plaees 
where the means of concealment seemed almost wanting, ms 
maiTellous, and a shower of spears was often the first intimation 
received by the most wary traveller that enemies were at hand. At 
length, in 1830, Governor Arthur determined to adopt extrone 
measures, and the settlers were called out to assist the regolar troops 
in what was famiUarly styled ** the black war.*' Some 5,000 men 
were engaged, and a cordon was drawn across the accessible parts 
of the island, the object being to drive the natives into the district 
known as Tasman's Peninsula, where they were to be not killed 
but captured. The result, however, was a miserable failure, only 
two infirm savages being taken at the cost on the side of the whitc^ 
of one soldier wounded ; and it was then resolved to try what could 
be done by strategy. In the previous year a small body of the 
natives had been taken prisoners, and were confined on Bnmi 
Island, near Hobart Town, under the charge of a Mr. Bobinson. 
This gentleman, who seems to have been endowed by nature with 
remarkable aptitude for the duty he afterwards was engaged in, 
had acquired from his charge a knowledge of their language ; and 
ho undertook to go out into the wilds and by moral persuasion to 
induce the untamed aborigines to surrender. He went, unaccom- 
panied by any of his own race, and an entirely unexpected success 
crowned his efforts. He was for many years engaged in the work ; 
but at length, in 1842, the last outlying tribe was brought in, and 
the whole body, now only about a tenth of the lowest estimate 
formed of their numbers when the colony was founded, was located 
in Flinders Island, at the eastern end of Bass Strait, under the 
charge of a protector of aborigines and his staff. But confine- 
ment, even in an island containing over 500,000 acres, seemed to 
have a wonderfully disastrous effect on the native race, and the 
mortality amongst them was excessive. Possibly there were other 
causes at work besides the confinement, but in a comparatively 
few years only a small remnant was left, and those composing it 
were removed to Oyster Cove, a place on the mainland near the 
capital. Here the mortality was less, but no children were bom, 
and the males died^off more rapidly than the females. At length, 
in 18G2, there appeared at a ball in Government House, dressed in 
European costume, quiet and well-behaved, and much made of by 
the assembled company, one young man and three elderly women 
— all that remained of the aboriginal Tasmanian race. They too 
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are now all gone, the last, an old woman named Tmganini (or 
** seaweed*'), haying died about three years ago. It was told of 
her that she had been the first to listen to Robinson's proposals 
that the tribes should surrender, and had bedn largely instrumental 
in inducing her own people to accept his offers, and that, when 
afterwards in captivity death was thinning their ranks, they had 
told her that she should see them aU die and be left the solo 
survivor of her race. 

But while the original possessors of the island were diminishing 
in number and gradually approaching extinction, the European 
colony was steadily advancing in population and prosperity ; and 
long before Tmganini departed to join the shades of her fathers, 
the whistle of the locomotive was daily heard in what had been 
their favourite hunting-grounds. Though the fortunes of the 
Colony had fluctuated, like those of other communities similarly 
situated, safe and steady progress had heen made ; and from small 
beginnings wealth and prosperity had flowed in upon the land. 
Hobart Town now contains nearly 20,000 inhabitants, and Laun- 
ceston about 12,000.* Both towns are well and regularly laid out, 
with wide streets aud many handsoiiie private houses ; while the 
public buildings and shops are much superior to those found in 
towns of the same size in the United Kingdom. They have a 
practically unlimited supply of the purest water laid on to every 
house, Launcestou being particularly well off in that respect; they 
are Ht by gas; and have their public gardens and recreation 
grounds. Each town may reasonably be proud of its public library 
and reading-room, free to all ; and each has its churches, banks, 
schools, daily papers, theatre, hospital, hotels, and numerous clubs 
and societies, such as ever follow in the wake of advancing civilisa- 
tion. From Launceston a most excellent railway, the property of 
the Crown, extends for nearly fifty miles into the rich grain-pro- 
ducing district of the Colony; while another line connects the 
northern town with the capital This latter belongs to an English 
company, but of it perhaps the less said the better. It is certainly 
unique ; during somewhat extensive wanderings I have not seen 
another like it, and a journey I made by it, some two years ago, 
was the most uncomfortable and disagreeable thing in the way of 
railway conveyance that I have ever experienced. If the popular 
idea be correct that a good jolting is useful in spme cases of liver 
complaint, then no sufferer in the island Colony had for to seek for 



* The 06timmt4Hl population of the whole Colony on the SUt December, 1877 
18 107,101, of whom 56,623 were males and 60,592 were females. 
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the remedy. It is reported that since that time much in the way 
of improvement has been effected, and truly the able and affable 
engineer in charge had ample scope for the exercise of his abilities 
in that direction. 

All over the settled districts are well-built, clean, comfortable- 
looking townships, connected for tlie most part by excellent roads, 
than some of which — notably that which, 120 miles in length, 
extends from Hobart Town to Launceston — there are no better^in 
the world. No other British Oolony has the same home-look about 
it, and in many districts it requires but little stretch of the imagi- 
nation to fancy oneself in England. Snug farmhouses, surrounded 
by well-grown orchards and gardens, are seen in every direction ; 
and hedges of hawthorn, gorse, and sweetbriar separate the well- 
tilled fields. Here and there are the more important houses of 
the large landed proprietors, the owners of the herds of cattle and 
vast flocks of sheep which depastiure the plains and wooded hills. 
The stock in the island will compare favourably with that of any 
other country, no expense having been spared in importing the 
best strains of blood from all parts. The Tasmanian merino sheep 
is a famous animal, of sturdy frame and heavy fleece, much sought 
after to improve the breed in other Colonies. A ram named '< Sir 
Thomas,'' from a Tasmanian stud flock, was sold, a few years since, 
by public auction in Melbourne, for 860 guineas.* 

And pleasant is the life of the dwellers in those Tasmanian 
country houses, where peace and plenty reign. No longer in fear 
of either blacks or bushrangers, the landowner in his large roomy 
mansion of brick or stone (the wooden house is fast disappearing 
in the longer-settled districts), surrounded by his lawns and gardens, 
his cultivated home-paddocks, and the wide extent of his pasture- 
lands, lives one of the freest, healthiest, and happiest lives that 
man can be bom to. His flocks and herds, his well-fllled poultry 
yards, and various kinds of game in their season from his own 
estate, supply his table ; he grows his own wheat, and sometimes 
converts it into flour at his own mill ; and his gardens furnish a 
never-failing supply of fruit and vegetables. From the stores of 
the neighbouring township, or from one of the two principal towns, 
to and &om which he travels by his own carriage or by rail, he 
obtains such further supplies as he needs, as well as his books and 

* The area of TaBmania is 26,215 square miles, or 16,778,000 acres (indading 
islands and lakes), and a large proportion is monntainoas. There were on the 
Slst December, 1877, 848,841 acres in onltivation, the remainder of the avail- 
able land being pastoral country. At the same date there were in the Colonj 
22,195 horses, 126,882 cattle, 1,831,125 sheep, and 55,653 pigs. 
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kiila, and tin; uiilis{<eiia«ble dresses luid bonnet)] for his 'nife 
nml dangbtors. He Atlouds tlie aniiDnJ race-meetiugs - ut Hobart 
Town and LnnnccstoQ, v/liicb, witli balls and otber aiaasemeata, 
make a gay week iii caoli place ; aud if fond of Uie apart lio m&y 
be present at many nonntry meets as well. Ho lias his daye witli 
tbe Louuda after di^r or kangaroo; aiid ^uice bares as woU as deer 
have multiplied in tlio Colouy, lio lias bad conraiug added to the 
list of liis oatdoor amnsoinents. It ie now aBcertainod beyond 
donbt tliat the saLmou, the ova of which were sent from England 
by a FuUaw of this Instilitte, Mr. James A. 1oa\., is established ax 
the Derweut ; while l^higUah trout have so inoreaaed and multiplied 
in nearly every river in tbe settled districts, that thoy furoifih 
abundance of sport, and every aununer attract numerous disciples 
of Isaak 'Walton from the neighbouring Colonies. 8ome of the 
indigunous fisb also afford ciccUent sport, luid are certainly better 
eating than the imported trout. 

Rabbits are ho nnmerotis in many districts as to bo a perfect 
pest; and our Tnsmanian country gentleman is conferring a favour 
on his neighboars, and benefiting himself and the whole country, 
when with two or tlirctt friends h« fill* (aa I have known to be 
done) a ehoise-cort with bunnies in the course of an afternoon. 
In nutunm and wiutor he can enjoy himself with dog and gun after 
the native qunii, tb:in which no gamier or better-flavoured bird was 
ever eaton ; while the wattle bird, the wild duck, the bronzo- winged 
pigeon, tbe snipe, the plover, and others of the feathered tribe, 
afford both good sport and a welcome addition to the table. And 
if not tirod with his dayUght exertions, he m.iy again take out his 
gon in tbe bright moonUght nights and bring down tbe oposanms 
from the high branches of th« gnm-trwa ; nnd have tlioir skins 
mode into warm rugs Ibr his English friende. The black opossum. 



* TheM ncot, thcHmb nut of eooli oaumqaenco m the gmM. lum/ti ul 
Maltwnritf aod Sjdnay, Kre jot mncb more imponani ftflnira tLun llio l^nglith 
rcodor nisht «appcM. Tlu-y ura •dmirB.blj' oouilucinl, tlio grontcal orJer 
pfOTslU, •lid the mom ot^octionabta ffotanii of limflar gnthorinf^ in ihs otd 
co u ntry ua abmil. Thn lumiM «ig«g*d wa iplmdid utnula — monj' of Umiiii 
fniia Dtdgbbooriiig Colosir*. and tha priiM ore Trntnable. l^M. year u Uobut 
Town ilia Make in tka priucip*! went, oxcluiUo o( tho nwp mhI uLbcr wldi- 
Uooa, wu £1,000>- Die LduaoeaUn gold cnp u a vnlualilo trnplij, with & l4rK0 
nun in added iwaof. Then ii no iluabt that tbt- ricli prIxM ufltred fur oom. 
poUtkia at nc^oMting* lliivagliuat Iba Auxlralian CaUmiof liave InoD ono 
gnu indooanaat ta htMden to lotrodoo* tUiod atock from England. Large 
abipnsoU of horM* am bow avnl tnvtj yoar to India, obleflj from ViotoriD 
una S«w SonUi Wab*. 
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tbe fur of which is by far the most valuable, is found ozily in 
Tasmania. 

It will thus ,be seen that when not engaged in looking after his 
estate, or run, the country gentleman has plenty to ocoupy and 
amuse him ; and it must be added that, with rare exceptions, he is 
a remarkably pleasant fellow, courteous and well-mannered ; not so 
much led by the nose by fashion, or prejudice, as are some folks in 
the mother-country; and that, like most colonists, he practises 
the virtue of hospitality to an extent, and after a manner, quite 
xmknown in England. There seems to be but one drawback to the 
thorough enjoyment of country life in Tasmania — the snakes. In 
all the Oolonies of Australasia man has nothing to fear from pre- 
datory animals, but in all, except New Zealand, there are venomous 
reptiles. In Tasmania they are not so numerous as in the warmer 
climate of the more northern Colonies, but one cannot wander 
thirough the woods or in long grass with the careless freedom that 
one does in England, or in the green meadows of the Emerald 
Isle. Some persons, especially the native-bom, will tell you that 
they never think of the snakes, and it must be admitted that accidents 
are rare. But persons are sometimes bitten, and sometimes the 
bitten persons die. It is, however, a reassuring fact that during 
over twenty years' active medical practice in the Colony, during the 
whole of which time I was connected with a pubUc hospital, and 
much in the country districts, I saw in all just eleven Uve snakes, 
a2nd was only once called on to treat a case of snake-bite. The 
man bitten, or who said he had been bitten, did not die, and indeed 
it is very doubtful if he had been bitten at all. 

The physical features of the country are varied, and combine all 
the elements of good scenery, the grand, the picturesque, and the 
beautiful. A large part of the western portion is an elevated table- 
land, over 8,000 feet above the sea level, on which are seven large 
lakes, the sources of most of the chief rivers of the island. Some 
of these lakes are very beautiful, and riding parties are often made 
up to visit them. Here also are extensive forests of dead trees, 
standing up bare, white, and ghostly in the summer's sun and 
winter's cold, of which the tradition of the natives was that all 
vegetation in that upland region had been destroyed by a mighty 
frost long years ago. This elevated tract is generally covered with 
snow in the winter, but affords rich feeding-ground for great herds 
of cattle during summer. 

The eastern wall of this table-land rises from an extensive 
imdulatory plain, which occupies a great portion of the centre of 
the island, and forms a mountain chain of uTcgular and most 
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piOtonsquo ontline known as Uie Wcatcrii Tiers ; while to 9i>pu 
peatiB ami jutting Hfiirs distinguishing appellations nro given. 
Another muss of inoimtaius is Bittiated to the eastward of the 
central plain, the ■chief of which, over E.OOO feet high, is called 
Hen Lomond, though much superior in majestio grtuideur to its 
Scottish namesake; and most of the Boiith-westoni district of the 
inland is also occnpied by ranges of groat elevation. The capital 
itself lies at the foot of the magnificent Mount WoUington, which, 
covered with evergreen forest to its very summit, towers to a 
iieight of 4,000 feet above the deep-blne vat«ra of the estuary of 
the Derwent. It is difficult to conceive a situation more beautiful 
than that of Hobart Town, its long streets of white bouses and its 
many giudcus spreading over the low simny hills which he between 
its guardian moautain and the waters of its splendid harbour. 
Who that has stood on any of the heights above the city and looked 
on the panorama before him ; who hits tt.^vclled by tlie winding 
hill'iiido road seawards to Brown's River; or taken the route inlacd 
by the rivor-stream to Sew Norfolk, can ever forget the series of 
bewitching prospects which he most there have seen. 

In close praumity to LaonoestoD, on the rifere Sonlh Esk and 
North Esk, and by the banks of the Tamar, there is much pio- 
turcsiguc buauty, Ihongli there the mountain ranges are remote; 
but tiidi'Ld beautiful scenery is found everywhere in the island. 
Thp toiinwt who for the first time descends St. Mary's Pass, along 
the steep spurs of tit. Patrick's Head, looking down into the green 
recei^ies of the valley beneath,* where the gigantic tree-ferns, 
dwarfeil by distance, overshade and bide the rippling stream; 
while the sasafms, the blackwood, the myrtle, the mimosa, and 
innnmerable encalypti clothe with varied verdure the opposite 
elopes ; and, as the road winds and turns, getting, over nearer and 
nearer, bright glimpses of the blue expanse of the snn-ht Pacific, 
will ever cticriiih that day as one of the most memorable in liia 
lifutinte. And who Uiut on a summer evening has wandered by 
tlie oroek-side at Coonorvillo, the deep slillneiis only broken by the 
twitter of a bird, tlio bloating of sheep, or the distant lowing of 
cattle, and watched the doud nhAdowit slowly passhig over the 
riclily>wooded sides of " tlie BInff " and its neighbouring tiers, till 
llie declining nm boa lit np all the mouiitain peakit witli the gorgeous 
mauve tints pecnUar to the sunsets of that southern clime, but will 
admit that, howevnr oxtonsively he may have travelled, few scenes 
more lovely have ever mot his view. 

.\nd added to tlio charm nnd plooiiare of living 'mid thin beautiful 
scen«rjr is ibo clear, hriglit atmosphere which surrooods it. There 
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are exquisite prospects to be viewed in the United Eingdom, on the 
dozen days or so in the year when the weather is clear enon^ to 
admit of their being properly seen ; but the days in Tasmania, qd 
which one cannot see as far as the eye can reach are the exoeptiim 
and not the rule. It is difficult to make use of other than the 
strongest terms when speaking of the climate of the island Goloiiy. 
It is not perfect, but it may be described as being as nearly pei£Det 
as any climate can bo hoped for in this terrestrial sphere. It is 
emphatically the climate to live in. Here in the United Kingdom 
those who are rich can no doubt make life endurable, if not always 
enjoyable, but there cannot be that pleasure in living^ in beingt 
breathingt and existing, that is felt by the dwellers in more fayooied 
climes. 

An old gentleman who, after travelling much over -the earth's 
surface, is now spending the evening of his days in Tasmania (near 
Launceston), a man of thought and research — a Fellow of the 
Boyal and Linntean Societies of London — has often said to me, 
** There is no other country in which there are so many enjoyable 
days — so many days during the year on which one can go outside 
and enjoy being in the open air." Writing to me of the winter of 
1877, he said, that during its continuance there were only three 
days on which he, an old infirm invaUd, was xmable to take exercise 
out of doors. Part of the town of Launceston Ues in a eid-desae^ 
and on calm winter mornings a white fog often rises from the 
river and collects there, but it rarely remains longer than ten 
o'clock, and the foggy morning is, almost invariably, succeeded by 
a lovely day — ^bright and balmy. Snow falls occasionally in upland 
districts and in the southern part of the island, but not near 
Launceston or in the valley of the Tamar. Night frosts' are by 
no means uncommon in winter, and sometimes are experienced far 
on into the spring, doing much harm to early vegetation. The 
island never suffers from the long-continued droughts which 
periodically occur on the mainland of Australia, while, on the other 
hand, the rains, though sufficiently frequent to ensure a fertile soil 
and ever-flowing rivers, are not of that constant day-after-day sort 
which so often characterise the climate of Great Britain. Andrew 
Fairservice's parish of ''Dreep-daily " could not be found in 
Tasmania. 

The summer heats are not oppressive, and the hottest day is 
followed by a cool night, which braces one up in readiness for the 
coming morrow ; while the fierce hot winds from the interior of the 
neighbouring continent are cooled and rarefied in crossing Bass 
Strait, and in North Tasmania are never felt. It is owing chiefly 
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to tliU nbseiieu of extremes in tomperatttK that the climate is 
BO remarkably favourable to infant life, and tha dcatb nite 
at all ages tlirougbout tJie Colony so low.* luttaoccs of great 
longevity nro nnmerotie. Within n period of Beven years threo 
Aged oouplos, living iu ailjoiiiiiig houM^s cIoM to my resideacc, 
celebrated thoir golden weddings. l)at there is ono drawback to 
tbe climate — it might be cnUud the climate of the lolus-catcrs. It 
is tliat happy modiaui between heat and eold chtit indnces a sensd 
of physical Initnrions contoutmont, and is apt to mal<e people lazy. 
Free from oppresisiTO heat on the one hand, and pinehing cold on 
tbo other, yon feel disposed jnst to lounge about, breathing in tlie 
freslt, pure, bnlniy air, eating, drinking, and sleeping by InniB, and 
taking all things easy. That is the state of matters a man hviug 
in Tasmania has to fight against. 

Fmit of nearly all the sorts prodaced within tbo temi>orate zone 
IB abundant in Tasmania, and of excellent luiility; so plentiful 
indeed, sometimes, ns to be scarcely worth tlie trouble of picking. 
In my own garden bushels of poaches and cif plimas of the cboicBBt 
varioties Iinvo often lain rotting beneath tho trees ; while tbo 
vhol« Mason'fl fmit on muty oberry-trees haa dried is the boo and 
then Mlwi to the gtotmd. The growtli of timber is very rapid, it 
not bcin? nucommon to &nd one season's wood ou cherry and plum 
trees incostinng rIs fr'^t. On some of the free-growing roses I have . 
often men.inred single shoots, and found them to be from twelve to 
tliirtccu feet in length. Haapberry-cancs have grown so higb tiiat 
it has been nooeseary to stand on n chair to pick the topmost trmt. 
Z IiBV« tnjBelf oft«n filled a qaart-baskot with the Hirawberries 
then ripe on ono plant (British QneenB); and I have heard from 
good nntborily of strawhcrries grown near Hobart Town which 
were seven inches in ciicumference. Flowers grow iu great pro- 
fuition, and need comparatively little core ; roses do partionlorly 
well, and many plants that in England can only be cultivated 
nnder glass flonnsh in the open air oil tlie year round. There was 
for many years in the nudcr-gooler's garden at Lawuceston, quite 
onprotected, a sweet-secnted verbena, which was some fifteen feet 
liigb, and of which the stem was as thick as a stout man'* thigh. 
I have s««n a white nmm in full fiower in my own garden, in the 
open air, on tho fllst of June, the sbortcat day in tho year. It 
must be added, however, Uiut that was an nnnsual occurrence, and 
two nights afterwards a iluup frost Iniil it low. In the gnat forests 

■ In llio vig)it jt*rt •■onlninpd within iho poritxl 1&6G-73, wbieh had an 
aroni^ an<l pim DiDrtalKy, tha dntlh ntc wu U 07 por 1,000. Slnoo 1S7S it 
tuu Uva (onutwIiBl hl|ih*r, thit incrmu hititig tven chii'Dj la tho t«wn>. 
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on the north coast, ai)d in the Hnon River district, gigantic trees 
are met with. Three hundred feet — a hundred yards ! — ^is a not 
unusual height of these forest monarchs, and they have been founds 
near the Huon, considerably above four hundred feet high. Many 
of the native wild-flowers are very beautiful, and the common 
idea in Europe that all Australian indigenous flowers are scent- 
less is quite a mistaken one, some of them exhaling a delightful 
perfume. 

No dust-storms, no plagues of flies or mosquitos, trouble the 
dweller in Tasmania, neither earthquakes nor hurricanes disturb 
him, and high winds are rare in the island, more especially in the 
midland and northern districts. 

The Colony has now enjoyed for more than twenty years the 
blessing of a free constitution (if that be always a blessing), and 
elects its own Parliament and makes its own laws. The proceed- 
ings of its legislators may not always have been distinguished by 
excessive wisdom, but fortunately the Colony has not yet got so far 
as manhood suffrage, and there is, therefore, hope that its politics 
will not go very far wrong. Moreover, there is at work, and has 
been for many years, an excellent system of national education, 
'< free (to the poor), secular, and compulsory," all the advantages 
and honours of which, except the '' Tasmanian scholarship," are 
open to both sexes. At the State school the poorest boy receives 
a sound education for nothing ; and if he be apt and clever he may 
obtain an << exhibition,'' of so much money per annum, to enable 
him to attend a ** superior school " for a period of four years. 
There he is prepared for the examination for the degree of Associate 
of Arts which is annually conferred by the " Council of Education." 
The Associate who stands highest on the list receives a scholarship^ 
by means of which he may continue his studies for a further period 
of two years, when he may hope to pass the examination for the 
** Tasmanian scholarship." Two of these scholarships, which 
are held for four years and are of the annual value of £200 each 
(open to youths between sixteen and twenty who have resided in 
the Colony for Ave years), are bestowed annually, the conditions 
being that the holders shall proceed to Europe and prosecute their 
studies at a British University. In this way many young men of 
abihty have been enabled to obtain a first-class education who 
without such a system could not have done so ; and the ultimate 
result, one must needs hope, will be beneficial to the Colony as 
well as to themselves. 

There is no State Church in Tasmania, but all the principal 
forms of Christianity are represented ; there are bishops of the 
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Anglican and Romnn CatlioUc Chnroh«s, onA places of worehip of 
all dcnommatioue will be fonnd througliout ilie Culniiy. 

Liviug is mncb cheaper than in England ; and it is strauga 
that many families with small incomes in not go out Uicro, more 
«iipocially of that nam«Tous class who in this conntry hang abont 
the outskirts of the fashionable world — that " society " into which 
they cannot afford to entor. A great many retired Indians have 
settled on tho north coast and formed quite a little community of 
their own ; bnt for idle tneu, who do not care for country life, a 
residence in or near Ilobart Town would be better. There they 
will find house rent moderate and living cheap, eiccllont society, 
a capital club, first-class schools for their children, and every 
comfort and convenionce of ciTilised life. 

No paper on Tasmania would he complete without some reference 
to the old transportation fiystem, under which so many prisoners 
arrived at Botany Bay (in New Sontli Wales) and in Van Diemen's 
Laud. It waa diAcontiuned to the farmer place in 1840, and to the 
latter in 1858 ; and beyond the excclKmt roads ami other public 
works execntcd by the conTicts, it has left fow traces behind. Of the 
prisoners who arrived in Van Diemen's Land the vast majority an 
dead ; and of those still living some have Utl tlie island, soma 
feeble old people are inmates of the Government invalid depots, 
and many have reformed and become orderly citizens and useful 
members of the community. Whether the Colony was benefited 
by, or suffered from, the transporlaUon of criminala to its shores 
wa« baoe a vexed question. Certain it is that their labour enriched 
many, and effeetod great works of pubho utility ; while the large 
imperial expenditure involved in their supervision and main- 
tenance, and tliat of the roilitar}' force which their presence 
nndarcd ueocsaary in tho island, increased the wealth of the 
general oommnnity. But, on tlio other hand, they Itronght much 
moral nril into tho Colony, and they vera the perpetrators of nearly 
all the crime committed within its borders. From escaped convicts 
came the bosbran^rs who at various times were tlie terror of 
country residetitD, pillngtn);, robbing witli violence, and often 
murdering peaceable and inoffensive persons. Eluding the vigl- 
lauco of tho parties of soldiers and armed police who wero sent in 
pursuit of thein, these lawlos* Nooundrels would rob and frdinoutly 
kill travellers ; or would suddenly appear at u remote homestead, 
from which, after perpetrating acts of violence more or les* 
strociouo, they would carry off into tlio mountains, or some other 
wiU retreat, oj] tlio tloros they could Uy hands on, often pressing 
into their service a^ burden -bearers tlie male domestics of the 
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establishment. Some of the men thus taken would be dismisMi 
after thoy liad gone some distance, but, not nn&eqnenfly, thq 
never returned. Occasionallj they were never heard of afterwitdi, 
and sometimes, having themselves been conyicts, they were indnol 
to join the outla\7s. Of course, sooner or later the bnsfaraDgai 
were shot or captured ; and for a time the country was quiet, til 
the Gazette announced that another party of convicts had taken to 
the bush. There can be no doubt then, that, whatever may hsm 
been the case in the early days of the Bettlement^ transportatkft 
had become a great evil, and was most inimical to the best interesfa 
of the Colony ; and those who throughout Australasia formed 
themselves into a league to accomplish its abolition deserre the 
lasting gratitude of posterity. Thanks to the persevering efforts 
of the *' Australasian League*' transportation was abolished in 
1858 ; and though a few years elapsed before its attendant evils 
entirely disappeared, bushranging and robbery under arms have 
long been unknown, and nowhere in Her Majesty's dominioiu 
are life and property more secure than in her Colony of 
Tasmania. The following story, often told to the writer by the 
gentleman who played the principal part in it, a man well-known 
and respected in the Colony, illustrates the state of country life in 
the island during the bushranging period, and is of special interest 
just now, in connection with the recent outrages of modem out- 
laws in another Colony. 

Mr. James Eobertson, a strong, sinewy Scot, from. Badenoch, 
arrived in Van Diemen's Land as a free settler in 1825 ; he l^ing 
then just as old as the century. He got a grant of land on the 
South Esk river, some twelve miles down stream from the present 
township of Avoca, and was Uving there, immarried, in one of the 
primitive bush dwellings of those days, commonly called " the 
hut,*' about tlu^eo years after his arrival. He had two assigned 
servants, well-conducted prisoners, or ** Government men " as 
they were usually termed, one employed as cook and general 
servant, and the other as shepherd. One day he was out alone on 
the run (slicep-farm) not far from home, when he observed four 
men carrying firearms approaching him. He had heard that a 
party of convicts had taken to the bush, but did not know they 
were in his neighbourhood, and supposed that the men coming 
towards liim were constables till they presented their pieces and 
ordered him ** to stand.*' Being unarmed, and one against four, 
he had no alternative but to throw up his hands, in token of sub- 
misson, after the approved fashion. They told him to lead on to 
the hut, which he did, the men following and covering him with 
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Arrived at tlioir destmatiou tljey madu i>risoiier of 

r tLe coi.k, wlio was » big, powerfnl fellow, sliglitly Umo. Tliia done, 

L tniQ man stood guard over tbo captives while tbo otbcra rammnged 

tlio Iiut and colTectod ererj'thing they thought might be useful to 

thorn, making np buDdlea of tea, sugar. Hour, aod other stores. 

They also liimed out &[r. Jtobertson's wardrobe and dressed them- 

Mlvea in lus olothes ; ordered the oook to prepare dinaer for them, 

I and heartily enjoyed the meal. Just as they had finished, tho 

shepherd came in from the run, and ho too was made prisoner ; 

and not long afterwarda Mr. Gray, a magistrate, whose land 

adjoined Mr, Hob^tbon's — where the wcU-known estate of Van- 

cIubo now is — came along on horseback, and was " bailed up " 

before he know that ho was in danger, and his horse appropriated 

by hia captors. 

The foor bnshrongcrs had now secured as many prisoners, and 

dclermincd to make a start, and to take their captivei) with ihem 

for some distance, eiUier to prevent their going off to the police- 

I ttation at the nearest township and giving the alarm, or, possibly, 

[, witli some ulterior end in view. They tied Mr. Bobertson's hands 

a Btrong stick — going from wrist to wrist — ^behind his bade, and 

rjCr. Oray and the shepherd were fastened together by a wrist of 

I each, so tliat they two had each one hand free. 

One «f the outlaws was named Howe, and was a nephew of a 

more celebrated desperado of the same name, Mick Howe, who 

flome years before bad been the terror of tho Colony. Another 

f oallod Brown, and was a tall strong-looking man, while 

I Uic names of tho others my informant had forgotten. The 

Lbig cook was not bound, and him they forced to carry an immense 

rbuuiUe composed of tho various stores and other articles they hod 

^propriatedi while Howe armed himself with Mr. Robertson's new 

L^nble-barrelled gnu. Tlie whole party now proceeded for several 

lilcti along tb« bank of the South Esk, the prisoners in front, 

yiir. RobertAOQ all the time planning and plotting a way of escape, 

ft.but seeming to ho hght-hearted and merry, and exchanging jokes 

Vvitli his ORptors. Howe appeared to fancy something was wrong, 

fhe was suspicions of Robertson'? nneeasonnllo gaiet;, and wvecal 

|ftim<-» proposed to Ids comnulea tliat ho should shoot " that d d 

L-bman," but to this proceeding tho others, fortunately, did not 
KITS thoir consent. At louglii they came to n place where a boat 
d ou the other aide of the river, and there it was deter- 
I crosft, tho intention being, apparently, to make for tho 
nd tiers. For tliit purpose Howe, who had been riding 
tt. Gray's horse, swam the animal across the stream, which was 
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there of a good width, and having tied him to a tree proceeded to 
return in tlie boat. 

Meanwhile the captive party were allowed to sit down and rest 
on a fallen tree, apart from one another, but near enough to con- 
verse, the bushrangers being at a little distance watching the pro- 
ceedings of their comrade who had crossed the river. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity Mr. Robertson explained to Ik 
companions in bondage his plan of escape, and obtained their pro- 
mise of hearty and vigorous co-operation. He had a clasp knife in 
his coat-tail pocket behind, which as he sat on the log he contrived, 
pinioned as he was, to get out, and having with great diffienlij 
opened it, he cut the cord which bound him sufficiently to allot 
of his getting his hands free, though in so doing he inflicted 
a severe gash on his wrist, the mark of which he bore till his 
death. 

When Howe was seen returning with the boat, the other ouUavs 
came over towards their prisoners and told them to stand up, 
which they did. They were then all close together, the bushrangen 
unsuspicious of any attempt at escape. Holding a large horse- 
pistol at full cock in his hand. Brown having first looked to see if 
Mr. Gray and the shepherd were securely tied, advanced for the 
same purpose to Mr. Eobertson, who was then merely holding the 
stick behind his back with his unfettered hands. Just as he came 
close,Eobertsonshoutcdhis preconcerted signal ''Now'* at the vezy 
top of his voice, and at the same instant clasped Brown ronnd the 
body over his arms (the pistol dropping from his hand), and 
downed him on the grass. Taken by surprise, and feeling the 
sinewy arms of the Highlander grasping him like bands of steel, 
Brown cried out, '* Don't hurt me,** just as Mr. Robertson planted 
his knee upon him. '' Turn on your face then,** said Robertson, 
at the same time helping him to roll over, and then tearing the 
black silk kerchief from his own neck, he firmly tied his prisoner's 
hands behind his back. In the meantime, at the moment when 
the warning signal had been shouted, Mr. Gray and the shepherd, 
who had each one hand free, had rushed the second bushranger, 
and the big cook the third, and so soon as Mr. Eobertson had 
finished t}ing Brown he ran to the assistance of his fellows. Both 
men were secured, much to their disgust and chagrin, their arms 
taken from them, and Gray and the shepherd unbound. Howe was 
now approaching in the boat, but seeing his late captives on the 
bank with arms in their hands, he pulled away down stream. 
Several shots were fired at him, one of which passed through his 
left arm above the elbow, but he escaped for the time, only to be 
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captured n few honrs Inter, voundod as dosoribott, by a [mrty of 
constables. 

itlr. Bobertson and his nsRocifttos morclied their piisonors back 
to Iho but, AUil the shepherd vont olT wMb the navrs to the ncftrost 
police-station, from whence a detachment of constables came am) 
rnnoTcd the bnshruigern, glad to fiud tlint the work of capturing 
such reckless villains h&d been so vr«tl done for them. Howe wns 
brought in the some OTeuing, And next day all four wore marclied 
off to the gaol at Launcc^tou. Strange to Icl], however, the tlircc 
nnwounded meu escaped from prison before the lime fixed for their 
trial had nrrtved, ami again took to the busli, vowing vengeance on 
Mr. Itoberltion. He ap|iUed to the authorities for protection, and 
a corporal and five privates wore sent to garrison his domicile. 
This guard lay eoncealod in the house all day, and patrolled around 
at night. But though the escaped desperadoes " stuck np" many 
houses in the district, »ud said at all that thry were " going to kill 

that d d Scotohmau." they never wcut near his place. They 

were afterwards again tnkeii, tried lot robbing and shootiug at a 
man near the townsliip of Oollania, and were all throe hung. 

And tlta brave Scotchman was not killed, bat lived to a ripe old 
age, and ai a ball on the oocoaibn of tbe celebration of his seventieth 
birthday danced a reel with all comers, and exhau'^led portncT after 
parUier of both sexes htforo he himself gave in.. He lived to see 
I Ibe colony pcitccable and prosperous, free from blacks and bnsb- 
kngcrs : and Ito died quietly in lus b^d, snrronnded by his weeping 
tily, iwt in a bash lint, but in his own handsome mansion, tluit 
a ornament to dny street or square in the metropolis 
But be did not live loug enough to be aware of the 
iftmice in prosperity which the mineral discoveries of recent 
» given to bis adopted country. Since the commence- 
ment of the present deoada the vaino of the exports lias more than 
doubled, and as tlio progress of exploration in the hitherto almost 
nnlmowu western districts of tbe island goes on, there is every 
reoMD to cxjwct that still more important deposits of various ores 
will be brought to light.' Bitberlo the great results have chiefly 
benefltodLaunce«ton, and the northern parta of the island where the 
gold, and tin, and copper, and other metolj have been discovered and 
worked. Bnt the whole colony must participate in the increase of 
wealth dcriv^ from the rich treasures brought up from the earth 

• Ik 1670 thf n)aa of xb» lmt>arls km £719,018. maii of ibe ciunu 
je6M,T09. In l»77 tlw ImporU rMcl><«<l U>b amoont i^f £1.308,671, and th* 
■ijorta wnv niluinl at <l,4t0.VTS. Th« nlM o(Um Diiumli«iport«ilm 1S77 
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within its limits ; and this paper ou Tasmania caiiiiot bett<>r c 
cludo than iu tho words vnth wliicli tha Government Statisi 
calmly aamft up his report for tho year 1877. ilo eays : " 
Tiow of theao statistics as a whole shows that daring the past yenr 
the prosperity of the Colony was iucreasjng. Tho value of its 
mineral productions was much greater ; so also was the qnimti^ 
of wooL The imports and exports, and the shipping employ* 
wer9 larger in amount ; the revenue was more buoyant ; 
and prices were higher ; the number of paupers and crimiu 
the GovETnment establishments wits smaller ; the capital in t 
banks was acouranlating ; the crown lands were sold i 
quantity and for higher prices, and, when let, produced more \ 
vay of rent ; more houses were built in the chief towns ; and c: 
dimimshed." 

Diaci;ssioN, 

Sir C. Nicholson, Bart. : I was qoito unprepared to receive n sum- 
mons to address yon on the present occasion. For althongb I have 
been conuected with Australia for many years — I ohould hanlly 
like 10 say how many — yet my acquaintance with Van Diemen'e 
Land, notwithstanding its being the first part of Australiftonwliidi 
I set foot, ia very limited. There arc many men here present irho 
can discourse at much greater length than I can presume to do as 
to the character nnd capabilities of that charming island. The 
scene it presents of happy Arooiiiau Ufa has been forcibly, and 1 
believe faiij, delineated iu the paper to which we have just listeiiM' 
■with so muoh pleasure. I agree with the author. Dr. Miller, ] 
regarding it as a matter of surprise that amongst the vast t 
increasing numbers of educated persons of the middle class, 
narrow means, and whose lives are a constant struggle " to 
both ends meet," and to maintain a certain sodal position in 
older European communities, s greater number do not betake them 
■elves to a country hke TaBmauia. I am-disi)oaed to concur Tritil 
the writer of the paper, that of all p.irts of Australia, TasmauiftV 
possesses in the largest degree the amenities of climat« : 
sceuerj'. Its productions iu the way of fruits— bo similar 
those of the temperate regions of the old world — add to its atCr 
tions. To some few passages in the glowing descriptioi 
writer of the paper, I might perhaps slightly demur, DronghH 
are, I bcUeve, not altogetiier unknown iu Tasmania, oad It' 
during a short vieit which many years ago I mode to Lannoefitond 
and where I waa so hospitably received by my friend Dr. Pagb ( 
(whom I am delighted to see here present tiiis evening), I vritncsaccl 
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fogs ia the vnlliiy of the Tiunar tbnt would bear com- 
vitli tlios^ of a November dity in Loudon. I, however, 
with Dr. MUlcr thut the climivtc is most genial, that the 
ia of the moat prolific kinil, ami the conntry interestiag 
in VTVrj respoct. The size of the trcea iu Tasmaui& is duo of the 
most rcm&rlcable of the phenomena of the vegetable world. There 
are voU-astabliahed cases of *' gum-trees" exceeding 400 feet in 
htnght being out down in the native forests. Bu- W. Deuison was 
in the habit of recouutiug iu » very graphic way the process of 
feUing one of tliese mouBters of the woods. Having selected an 
appropriate spooiraen, a party of convicts was sent eome days pre* 
viously to commonoe the prooesa of entting through the trouk, a 
task, if I reoolleot rightly, of some days' duration. At the appointed 
time, and in the presence of those assembled to witness the operation, 
the 0nal strokes were given ; the huge mass of trunk and branches 
banding downwards brought in Us fall its inunediato neighbour, 
and tbcu the tree next iu proumity, until an open avenue of 
several miles in length was formed thongh the primeval forest, ac- 
companied with a cradi and a commotion that mode the earth 
tremble, whilst the sound carried along the line of the proattate 
trees, at first load and orerwhehuing, gradoaUy died away as the 
line oxtouded onwards. The pre-emineuce of height belongs, I 
believe, really to the Eucalyptus rather than to the Wellingtouia. 
There nre, I fancy, no equally well-authenticated data as to 
the bize and measoremout of the last-mentioned tree, cone- 
apooding with careful measurements made of some of the 
largaat gnm-trcos of Tasnuuiia by Sir WiUiam I>oni8ou. If I 
were ditpoeud to ufTvr any critioiam ou the excellent paper 
to whieb wo have listoued , it would be that acaroely adequate notice 
has been bestowud upon thu laboura of a man who has proved 
himself to be, as I really believe, the greatest of all benefactors to 
Australia. I allude to Mr. J. Youl, and his succcsafal introduction 
of tlie ulmoa into Van Diemen's Eiand. His long aud zea]ons,and 
hitherto anreqoited, labours in effecting this object have proved a 
boon of inestimable value to the proEcut and all suooeeding genera- 
tions of the iuhiibitants of onr Southern Colonies. Wo may in 
some degree estimate the value of such a contributiun to the food 
and laxaty of any commiinity, in thu aoclimaliKation of tlie salmon 
by ODUsidering the loss that England would euBtain by the with- 
drawal of tfaia most valnablo and delicate article uf food now so 
abandautly AinUshed to us by our rivers and streams. It it 
iudeed the special aim of those who colonise desert nnd unreclaimed 
hu'ls to introduce into their new homi-a the plunt-i luid nutmab 
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which axe the accompaniments of man in the abodes of ciTilised 
life. And in fulfilment of this aim we now see the vast plains d 
Australia covered with the flocks and herds of domestic anima l s , 
the fruit and grain producing plants of the ancient world. The 
transport and acclimatisation of fish is a task which I beUeye 
was never before seriously attempted in any remote British colony 
until achieved by our associate, Mr. Youl, after years of patient 
toil and anxiety and personal expense. The success of the ex- 
periment of establishing the European salmon in the waters of 
Tasmania having been fully esfcabhshed, a scarcely less degree of 
praise is due to Sir Samuel Wilson, who, recognising the fact that 
the particular species of salmon with which we are familiar in 
Europe requires a temperature lower than that found in the waters 
of Victoria and New South Wales, succeeded in bringing the 
ova of the salmon — the native of the rivers of California — to Mel- 
bourne, and establishing, as I beUeve has unquestionably been 
done, the complete acc^matisation of the fish in the rivers of 
the mainland of Australia. I would only add a few words 
expressive of the gratification we must all feel at the picture 
which is presented to us of the entire security of life and 
property now so characteristic of Tasmania, and so different 
from that which formerly prevailed whilst it was in the con- 
dition of a penal settlement. I recollect, on landing in Australia, 
how one of the first painful objects that greeted our sight, 
was the spectacle of some eight or nine men expiating their 
misdeeds (some of a comparatively trivial nature) on the scaffold. 
But ghastly exhibitions are no longer witnessed, and peace, order, 
and security of life and property are as thoroughly established in 
Tasmania as in any part of the Queen's dominions. (Applaofle.) 

Mr. Prance : I am sure we have all to thank the lecturer for the 
interesting paper which he has read to-night. But in doing so I 
would make a few remarks upon the subject which is perhaps more 
under my notice than it has been amongst others in the room, and 
in doing so, I will ask the lecturer, when replying, to give us a few 
more particulars relative to the railways of the Colony. He 
referred, if I mistake not, in speaking of the railway, to the 
Tasmanian Main Line Railway. If it be so, I would simply say 
what he said, *' that the least said soonest mended." But if that 
question is to come up, let us hear a little more about it. I would, 
therefore, just say a few words on this subject, because it is one 
that comes to my mind very vividly. I should think that the 
Colony of Tasmania might perhaps have followed the example of 
"^ther Colonies of Austi*alia, which, I think, he will agree with 
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me ihoy did not do. The New SonUi Wales railways, the Victorian 
railways, the Sontli Australian railways, the Queensland railways 
were made with money raised by the different Colonies, and 
secured on the general revenues respectively of those Colonies; 
but in tlie case of Tasmania its Government chose to employ cer- 
taiu speculative contractors, who, at the expense of the British 
investors, made a railway which was unsatisfactory to the Colony ; 
for it is quite true it was badly constructed, and I have myself 
heard, from an individual who travelled on that railway, that 
it was so badly constructed that absolutely he was sea-siok owing 
to the motion from it. (Laughter.) Well, that was not the 
w:\v that railways were made in the other Australian Colonies ; 
and the English capitalists have received no interest on the money 
thoy supplied for making that railway, and in consequence the re- 
putation of the Colony, in my opinion, was degraded thereby — 
(hoar, hear) — and it is only of late — I think about fifteen montlis 
a;,'o — that an Act was obtained in the Colony by the colonists 
themselves, for the Colonial Government to meet their en- 
gagements to pay the interest on the capital, and, so to speak, to 
take over the railway. If that be so, and I think I am correct, I 
trust that this will prove to be an example, not only to the Colony 
of Tasmania, but to all other Colonics, that they should employ 
their own capital and make their own raUways, raising the money 
on the general revenue of the Colonies, and expend it with prudence 
mulor the guidance of their own engineers and other recognised 
officers under their own control. I would simply ask the lecturer 
and those who have spoken to give us some information ui>on the 
railways of the Colonies ; if I am correct or not, or at any rate let 
u-^ know more about the railways. I believe now that the Tas- 
mnnian Main Line Railway is equal to any railway in any of the 
Colonit.-^, and that this is clearly the case is proveil by the fact tliat 
no uuo can now tmvel over the railway and feel the sea sickness 
that has been mentioned. But bo that as it may, I am j^'iven to 
understand that the Ta^^manian Main Line Railway and all tlio 
otiier railways in Tasmania are in good order, and I am happy to 
think that such is the case. As regards otlier points mentioned 
by the last speaker, of course we must agree that the question of 
-almon culture is one of the greatest importance, not only to 
Tasmania, but to the other Colonies of Australasia, especially to 
New Z« aland, for, n-^ I understand the Colonies, I believe tlie riverH 
of Nr w Zialaiid are a<) capable as any that the Enghsh salmon is 
acchnijili.-ed in, and here I speak strongly, bccau-c Iftrl \rvy much 
\utli rejard to New Zealand. I b-.lieve that it is tlu- greatest 
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Colony Great Britain possesses, inasmuch as it is more like Eng- 
land tiian any other Colony. (Laughter.) In all probability it is 
the beau ideal of Australasia. 

Mr. Denistoun Wood: Like Sir Charles Nicholson, I did nol 
expect to be called upon to speak. I thought the rale was thfti 
anyone desirous of speaking should send in his cord. Some one 
may have sent in my card for me ; I certainly did not myself. How- 
ever, I can only add my tribute of admiration to the merits of the 
paper which has been read by Dr. Miller. During portions of it 
I almost felt a regret that I had ever been tempted to leave that 
Colony. Nevertheless, although that Colony has its charms, Eng- 
land also has its charms, although of a different character, and it 
is difficult to say which of the two countries one would prefer ; but 
there can be no question that, as Dr. Miller has pointed out, 
Tasmania is a Colony for a certain class of persons with mioderate 
incomes, and persons who have a small capital, and who desire to 
invest that capital in such a way as would give them some return 
for it — who look to leading a country life and also to make a little 
income as well as enjoying the pleasures of a count];y life. While 
there are openings for that class of people in the Colony of Tas- 
mania, perhaps better openings than are to be fonnd in the 
Austrahan Colonies, it may be also said that the society which they 
may meet with is also very good. In the early days of Tas- 
mania — Van Diemen's Land, as it was then called — ^the Govern- 
ment offered inducements to settlers of a good class, such as officers 
in the army and navy and members of the East India Company's 
service, who received free grants of lands, and the consequence was 
that many persons of that class emigrated to Tasmania, and on 
the whole did very well. Most of tlie original settlers may liave 
departed this life, but they have left their families behind them, 
and very good traditions, which, I believe, have been kept up to 
this day. Some persons are afraid of Tasmania from the fact that 
it was at one time a convict settlement ; but for many years it has 
ceased to be a convict settlement; and, as Dr. Miller pointed out, 
of the original convicts a great many have died, and a great many 
more have left for Australia. In fact, few of the convicts originally 
sent out to Van Diemen*s Land are to be found in Australia. They 
have ceased to exist in Tasmania, for since the gold-fields were 
discovered in Austraha numbers of these men emigrated — ^if 
we may call passing from one Colony to the other emigration — to 
Victoria, those men who committed those outrages of which we 
have heard in the early days of the gold-fields. These men have 
many of them met the due reward of their crimes : they have been 
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cxeonied, imprisoned, or died out, and I think no one need have 
liny apprehension in settling in Tasmania ; for, although originally 
it was no doubt a convict settlement, I believe in no country in the 
world can a man live in greater peace and security. Highway 
robberies are unknown ; burglaries and things of that sort are never 
heard of. In point of fact, anybody can now live with greater 
security in an inland township in Tasmania than ho can in many 
towns in England. He need not lock his door ; ho need not keep 
up any domestic guard, as I believe it is necessary to do in many 
country houses in England. Highway robbery and burglaries are 
tliinf^'3 unknown in Tasmania. It is owing to the prosperous 
circumstances of the population : every man has had a chance of 
f^'ottiug on in the world, and there is no great temptation to have 
recourse to robborv for a livehhood. In this country, unfortunately, 
there is a great class of men bred up to crime from infancy, who 
have nothing else to look forward to. In the Colonies, I am glad 
to say, that is not the case. There is no doubt that crime has its 
followers, but as a rule there is not to be found in Tasmania that 
class of professional and hereditary criminals which is to bo found 
in this country. Passing to another subject, Dr. Miller has referred 
to the beautiful scenery in Tasmania, and I think, although he has 
described it in glowing terms, he has done no more tlian justice to 
it. I have heard people ifay, who had travelled in many countries 
and seen the most picturesque part of Switzerland, that the view 
at the top of Mount Wellington had beauties of its own, and might 
hold its place in comparison with any of them. By the kindness 
of our Chairman you have before you a map representing the 
estuary of the Derwent and Storm Bay, and if you look you will see 
what an expanse of water there is there ; from the mountain, 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea, you can see bay after bay and island 
after island ; and if you sail by the steamer from Ilobart Town to 
New Norfolk, or travel by coach, you have a succession of the most 
charming scenery that it is possible to conceive. At every turn 
of the road you discover some lovely nook or bay, or some new head- 
land. Throughout the whole track of country you come upon a 
succession of orchards, hop plantations, and small thriving town- 
ships. Again, if you travel through the length of the island, ironi 
Launceston to Ilobart Town, you have an equal variety of pluiihiug 
scenery. I speak <f days when people travelled by coach -and 
cort liuly driviii;,' on tin- tip of a coach is, I agree with Dr. .lohniun, 
on« of tlio fj'rtalj-t j'leaauros in existenco. You IjuVo not only 
rapi'liiy of motion .ind thi.* pleji:»uro of ^eoing liju ti aim of lioraea 
f< r th« y have very line team^^ of horscH on that roail— but you Imvtj 
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also the graidfication of a succession of pleasant landscapes. I hive 
often heard persons who have come from Victoria and Tasmaiu% 
travelling that way, say that what struck them above all was tbe 
EngUsh-like appearance of the whole country. If yon traydin 
Victoria along the roads you will see there one of the most nn- 
picturesque things in the world — that is, a fence with three or four 
rails ; but if you go along these high roads in Tasm ania jon have 
a succession of hedges, either hawthorn or sweet-briar. Ag<>.i7i^ iq 
Victoria, the sheep farms if we may call them so — stations, as they 
would be called in the Colony — are generally very large in extent ; 
in Tasmania the holdings are smaller, so that you have a greater 
number of homesteads than you would find if you travelled over 
Victoria and New South Wales. This gives a charm to many 
landscapes which is wanting to many parts of the continent of 
Australia. I will say nothing about the salmon — ^that subject has 
been dwelt upon. Dr. Miller has, however, pointei ont that even 
before the salmon ova were introduced, many of the rivers abounded 
in excellent fish, which offered very good sport to the followers of 
Izaak Walton. Then you have also hunting and shooting in many 
parts of the island. You have packs of beagles, for the country is 
60 hilly that it would be difficult, indeed, to ride with foxhounds ; 
and even with the beagles, which go very much slower, it is often 
not so easy to keep within sight of them, as, I am ashamed to say, 
has sometimes been the case with myself. Then, again, as regards 
climate, it is admitted that Tasmania is one of the most healthy oi 
the Colonies, I will not say of Australia, but of the whole world. 
It is admitted that for persons suffering &om many kinds of diseases 
you have only to send them to Tasmania and ihey are perfectly 
certain to be well. It has often been proposed that a sanatorium 
should be established for invahded Indian troops. That has been 
recommended by the highest medical authorities in the Tnrl^n p 
army. I think that that recommendation being made is the greatest 
proof of the salubrity of the Tasmanian cHmate. No doubt 
Tasmania was for a time not a very go-ahead place. It was very 
quiet— some people might possibly say the same of some English 
places — that it was rather dull and slow; but of late years 
discoveries of tin especially, and also of gold, but more especially 
of tin, have been made, and have given life and animation to many 
parts of the island. The settlers in the new district are complaining, 
I see, of not having good roads made for them ; but no donbt 
this is only a work of time. For wliere there are rich mines, the 
experience of all countries, more especially of Victoria and New South 
Vales, is that the making of good roads will very soon follow. I have 
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ioubl tlio.^e complaints of wliicli wo hear so muck will come to nii 
I, ouil all the new ilihtricts uboiuuling in wealth will be open to the 
i:i'pri.so of men, ami you will iiml that thriving townships will spring 
as> if l-y nmgic. I believe tliort.» is no Colony which oifers a fairer 
d lo :i person desirous of living in comfort and lioalth, and at the 
it.' 111110 earning a moderate yet not unsatisfactory competence. 

Jr. Ar ]:\\\i>Ku McAKTuru, M.P. : Iliad not the slightest ex- 
iiution of bfiii'^ calltvl upon t<> speak, or of saying a word. I 
ao horo to listen to the paper, and I congratulate the writer 
iU the very admirable success ho has achieved. I am glad to 
ogni-r Iiim a-: an old fellow-citizen. I was not aware of it till I 
uo hero this evening. It is gratifying to those Colonial residents 
aoot ol'l I'lioiid^ i>f who.se presence in London tlicy were previously 
iwar'\ 1 think that is oni? of the great advantages of this 
loninl I list it uto— it brings together colonists from dififerent parts 
:Lo world, and affords opportunities of seeing friends, and having 
cnssion^ hire which we might not otherwise have an opportunity 
bing. (11' tir, hear.) With regard to Tasmania, Bir Charles 
uSiolaon nud tho preceding speakers have said almost everything 
I is to bo said upon tho question ; at all events, they have said 
rent deal tif what I hliould have said if I had s2)oken iirst. I 
UrtOy ondi^r.se what Sir Charles Nicholson has said with respect 
[tie honour tmd crctlit due to our excellent Chairman for tlie 
icfitB which he has conferred upon the Colonies by tho intro- 
'tfon of .'•alinon. It is a very gratifying fact to find that the 
irt has Luvu succosr^fnl. I have no right to speak authoritatively 
Hi regard to Ta&mania, U-cause I have ntver resided there; 
t I liul t]i>' pkasup' of visiting Tasmania a vi-ry long time ago, I 
! W)rry to -ay about thirty years ago. I recollect perfectly well 
ito|* up Un- Tamar and arri\ing at Launceston, and I was struck, 
the i-uiiit way a.-* Sir ( liarKv^ Nicholson has btvn, by the remarks 
Dr, Mill- r \\ilh ro>ptci to Launctston. I spent a few days there, 
Jit 6*.' buppthLd that a dtu-t- fog hung ovt-r it till about ten 
lock. Atur ll:at tliC ilny \Aas injnyable, and we had sunshine 
1 |ilc.i :«i!l ^Y•a•h•r. I wa-- idia-td with Launctston. Since 
•n no <V lilt it h:L> lar^;i ly ii.rrca>cil. and is nuK-h more populous 
in it v>ii-> :.t tbat tinii-. I rL-colltct, aNo. I had no cxpi-rience of 
\ rail-vay wl.ii-h lia-; tho peculiar advaiit:i;ji' of in.Iucing tho 
iMtiiin 'if Si a*«i*-kn( :•-. At tliat time tliero wt re no railways in 
snuuiiu. but 1 had tbi.' grt-at i>lLa-uro of goin-: lai tlic outside of 
> eoach fr-jni Lauiii-i.ston to llnbart Town. Ihi.-iiranging was 
(then a.< unusual as it is n<»w. The coach was .•^topped a few 
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days before I crossed, and I believe it was stopped a few days after- 
wards on the journey; but it was not stopped while I was a 
passenger. I do not think I ever enjoyed a ride more than that 
ride from Launceston to Hobart Town. It was a beautiful day ; 
the scenery was charming. I was struck with some of the 
peculiarities of the journey. We went from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
passed over Jordan, and then, as in olden times, you were in danger 
of falling among thieves. The swellings of Jordan were not 
formidable, for it was perfectly dry — (laughter) — and we crossed 
over without seeing a drop of water. I spent a few days at Hobart 
Town, went up to Norfolk, and enjoyed the scenery; visited my 
friends, and returned. I was exceedingly pleased with Hobart Town, 
and I beUeve ndk a word has been said too much respecting the 
climate of Tasmania. I do not know whether Dr. Miller has visited 
the other AustraUan Colonies, but I believe the nearest to perfection 
of climate you can approach in the world is New South Wales in 
winter and Tasmania in summer. People in that part of the world 
have more frequent intercourse now, and it is a common thing for 
persons to go over from Sydney during the summer months to enjoy 
the comparatively cool weather there, the fruits, the blossoms, and 
the scenery ; and I can say from my own experience, the short 
time I was there, that I beUeve Tasmania ds a whole is, perhaps, 
as enjoyable a country as can be found anywhere. I do not quite 
endorse the sentiment expressed by the writer that people barely 
exist or manage to Hve in this part of the world, but it is scarcely 
worth calling existence. I have seen many parts of the world ; 
and notwithstanding the gloomy cHmate we have, for I heard a 
gentleman a short time ago say that here, while the sun never sets 
upon the dominion of Queen Victoria, he seldom shines upon this 
portion of it ; but notwithstanding that I believe there is a great 
deal of enjoyment in old England ; and I am inclined to adopt the 
language of the poet: **0h, England, a happier land than thee 
these eyes ne'er saw, and ne'er expect to see.'* 

Sir Charles Farquhar Shand, Chief Justice of Mauritius : I am 
afraid I shall be thought somewhat obtrusive when I rise to make 
a few observations, because I cannot claim to have the sUghtest 
connection with the part of the world Embracing Tasmania. I 
never have had the good fortune to be on the mainland of 
Australia, if I may use the expression, still less in the island of 
Tasmania. Speaking as I do as a colonist, a man who has passed 
many years of his life in an old Colony, Mauritius, perhaps I may he 
allowed to make a remark or two with reference to the lecture 
to-night on a colony comparatively new, which, although not coming 
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iroiu ono who lias any special knowledge on tlie anbject, may not 
bo nltogetlicr tUrowa away on tlio niunoroDs company whom I Iiavo 
Uio ploasuro of seeing oroaud me, oomiug from eo many diftcrent 
parts of our Empire. One tiling hns occurred to me, not once or 
twice since I came to England a feir months ago — it baa oooorred 
fifty times, viz. when I go into society, and people hear that tlisre 
i^ a man in tfao room connected with the Colonics, some one or 
other, sometimes many gentlemen, come up to me and say, " Is 
thoro any opening for yoang men in yoiir part of tho world J" I 
am obliged to say " No," nnlcss the young man has s large capital. 
The inhabitants of our Colony, as you know, arc mainly French, aad 
that is naturally one ronson why wo ore known so little here. I 
am glad to say that for the last few years we have liiul great 
proBp«rity. I am told by City gentlemen, larger returns for capital 
arc being mado from onr island than &om almost any otlier single 
part of tho British Empire. Wc grow sugar on a great scale ; wo 
carriL-d uff the first prizes at Paris, as we have always done. We 
work at high prcHnure. Wo have all the appliaoeea of Frouoh 
diemistry and Oorman improvemeuts as well as English. The 
estates ara large, as yon know, but they are gmdnally becoming 
oooBoUdated into the hands of a still fewer proprietory. We have 
some 200 largo propnetoru, and tliey are all owners of sugar 
estates ; so hi our part of the world tliero is no opening for young 
men, mileaa tltay come with a largo amount of capital. 1 wonld 
enggest that, seeing that Tasmania, which in so many respects, 
iMiug almost A terrestTial paradise, is so little known to most of ns 
in oUier parts of the Empire, but so well described to as to-night, 
it would be a great thing if this lecture wore to be published for and 
wide, so as to bo made known and become accessible to the general 
British public. Wo have now-a-days a systemof education at home 
which cmbi-accs oil classes of onr young people ; from the lowest — 
all are educated : and thus many young people coming from the 
lower strata of society are now gifted witli aspirations, and stirred 
with feoliugn to rise, which coold scarcely bo looked for iu our 
&ther»' time, when many wore not educated at all. ^Vllat a 
prussuro this brings upon the middle classoe I What an immense 
number of eompetiiont tboro are now in the field for any sort of 
employment 1 I beard of a case only the other day wltoro a sitoa- 
tioQ of not worth more than £120 a year was advertised, for which 
then wore apwarda o( 120 aiiplicAuti. What are wo to do with 
these young men f — certainly among th« best educated part of tlu 
popotation of Europe — what are we to do with those for whom 
there is no homo career, what are wc to do with all these charming 
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young ladies we see around us everywhere ? England is already 
full to overflowing, and, most seriously, we ought to do everything 
we can to enable that young, healthy, vigorous part of our popula- 
tion to find other countries for their energies. Where can we find 
that so well as under the old British flag ? It is all very well to 
say, ** Go to the United States, they are open to us.** No doubt they 
are, and this is a vast blessing to us. But I am old-fasliioned 
enough to wish that our own Colonies should be the recipients of 
the Hfe and manhood and the womanhood of great Britain. Now, 
I think that one or two of my friends have been rather severe upon 
the paper in regard to the matter of fogs. If I am not mistaken 
the paper merely said that the fogs never lasted beyond ten o'clock 
in the morning ; so the writer did not ignore the fog altogether, no^ 
did he say that fogs were not there. He merely only told us that 
at certain hours of the day the fog prevails and the sun disappears 
for a short time. As to climate, England is worth something after 
all, as Charles I. said there are more days in the year when one 
can go out of doors than in almost any other part of the world. 
That is true, provided we are gifted with a good healthy constitution. 
No doubt we have plenty of fogs and disagreeable weather, but a 
man only requires a certain amount of money in his pocket to find 
England a most enjoyable place, and most of us come back, with 
something hke the instinct ascribed to the fish of which we have 
heard a good deal to-night, to the land of our birth to pass our 
later days there, if we can do so. We are told that one of the rail- 
ways in Tasmania has not been very well made. We are informed 
that it was constructed by a certain contractor who did not get the 
support of the Government, and that part of the debt is still out- 
standing, to the annoyance of creditors and disrepute of the Colony. 
In our part of the world we have a railway some sixty miles long. 
It cost us a million and a half sterling. We put it into Messrs. 
Brassey's hands, who made a first-rate railway, but charged a first- 
class price. But the railway mounts in some places 1 in 28. I 
cannot help suggesting to the Colonial authorities of Tasmania that 
if an EngUsh Colony is behind in paying its creditors it will hold 
a very bad position, not only in the pubHc market, but in public 
opinion. The best thing they can do is to meet the engagements 
which have benefited the pubhc in an equitable, honourable, and 
straightforward way. 

Mr. Fysh, late Premier of Tasmania, said : Tasmania, past 
and present, has been well expressed in the paper, and for w^hich 
I, a young Tasmanian by adoption, desire now to thank Dr. Miller ; 
and I am sure that Tasmania, past and present, being so well 
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represented as I know it is in this room by the old pioneers of 
Tasmania as well as by the rising generation around him, would 
desire through me to add their thanks to Mr. Youl for the energetic 
manner in which he has addressed himself to the interests of 
Tasmania in general, and to the acchmatisation of salmon in 
particular. In our ParUament it has been my pleasure, and also 
since I have been in England, to express the thanks we all feel to 
Mr. Youl, and to assure him also that the acchmatisation has been 
a great success, for we have now occasional salmon upon our tables 
— I have had one 8 lbs. weight — and to assure him that his labour has 
not been in vain, but a grand success. (Cheers.) I make these 
remarks for fear some may have thought that we have underrated 
the services of our very excellent friend and old colonist, Mr. 
Youl ; we do nothing of the kind. I am sorry that the question 
of the Main Line Railway has been alluded to, because it is a bete 
nair of which I was quite hopeful we had got rid ; and I do not 
think, in a mixed assembly like this, that the subject will be of any 
interest at all ; but as it has been mentioned, I will reply to the 
remarks that have been made, and I will so couch them as to obviate 
the necessity for further discussion on that particular matter, for 
I am sure, in attending here to-night to listen to the paper about 
Tasmania, past and present, that which is so purely a matter of 
commerce in connection with one thing only, and a disputed point 
of £ 8. d., is not one that would interest the general commimity. 
I am sure if I were to enter upon the subject, to give the Tasmanian 
view of it to those here assembled, I should be only inflicting upon 
you that which might result in a demand by others present, whether 
as bondholders or officials of that company, to give their version of 
the case. I am sure, therefore, you will appreciate my motive for 
being brief. Let me say at once this, that a dispute had risen — 
first it was a contractor's line, and several rights were acquired by 
Captain Coote, who handed them over to Clarke and Punchard, who 
carried out the railway to a certain point, where the construction in 
our opinion was faulty. The matter was referred, after much 
unpleasantness on the part of the company, and unhappiness on 
the part of the Tasmanian colonists, seeing a claim was being made 
that was unjust, to Sir John Holker, Mr. Benjamin, Q.C., and Mr. 
Cyril Dodd. The matter, on a technical point, was decided against 
the Colony, and we have introduced a Bill to enable the Colony of 
Tasmania to pay interest, and interest has been paid. I do hope 
the Tasmanian Main Line Bailway question wdll never crop up in 
matters of this kind, for it only gives trouble. The interest has 
been paid, with the exception of i£25,000, which is being resisted 
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by the Government, but which will be settled in a court of j law. 
During the period of constmotion, I can say officially, that we paid 
^690,000 in interest, year by year, during the constmction of the 
line, and we have since paid off the interest demanded from us, 
with the exception of £25,000 in dispute. It would have been a 
strange thing in a country like this, if Tasmania, taking so im- 
portant a position in our Colonies, should not have been discussed 
by you in form,in a meeting of this kind ; and I am glad my friend 
had this opportunity of introducing the subject to you. He has 
done so completely, embracing so many points, that I hardly know 
upon which I should touch. Its beauties have been thoroughly 
delineated to you, I thoroughly support them ; and the security in 
which we all live there I can thoroughly endorse. I know nothing 
of insecurity. I lock up no places ; we bolt no doors, and we hve 
there in that security which, I am sorry to say, I have not felt in 
living in the suburbs of London. Tasmania is a small place, and 
we can well understand why it should bo so Uttle known in this 
country. But the time has come when it should be more spoken 
and read of, and heard of, than it has been. We do not come before 
you as a democratic community, pressing our attention upon 
Downing Street. We do not come upon your Stock Exchange for 
extravagant loans, which might land us in debt. We cannot 
boast, as New South Wales can, of a surplus revenue of one million 
sterling, and we do not boast of ruling your com market to the 
extent South Australia does, of sending about a thousand bushels 
of grain every other day throughout the year. But if we have not 
this advantage in full, we have it to a smaller extent, for in no 
place in the world do you find so thrifty, or so happy a community 
as you will find in Tasmania. We are circumscribed to an extent ; 
but in looking at the map you gain little idea of the extent of our 
country : but you may gain a fair idea of its proportions by look- 
ing at Ireland, which contains 32,000 square miles, while Tas- 
mania contains 26,000 square miles. In that place, which was all 
bush-land seventy years ago — a period when the early settlers went 
to rest from building their log huts, the aborigines mounted the 
trees to watch and see the manoeuvres of the white men — now we 
have a large community, and our various pubUc buildings would 
be ornaments to any town. We have now 1 10,000 people. Twenty- 
five years ago we took upon ourselves the responsibilities of a con- 
stitution, and have been governing ourselves by the ordinary rule 
and method of government by party, just as you do here. When 
you look at your own Legislature, you may picture ours, as we 
are a copy, in a rmaller degree. When you have troubles, you 
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lireBume that bo Itavc^re; mid whcro you have favourites. 
Lord BtaconsfieH to-day and Mr. Gladetouo to-morrow, so liave 
M,'e ono MiniEter and sometimes anotber ; while the ins aud onta 
are always going on with us. In thnt way people like to be repre- 
sented, or, as some Hay, misrcpreaeuted, (Laughter.) They 
bcliovfl they hold the reins of govcrmneDt thcmselvofi — the hap- 
piest statti of things ; and although we are Bometimcs not a 
happy fiunUy in our Parliament, the people are happy, because 
they can turn ns out if thoy please to do so ; and that is how wo 
conduct our businciis. Wiile wo hnw been ercaling a oommnni^ 
of 110,000 people we have been building up a revenue, which 
during the last eight years, has increased about (iO per cent, {mm 
Cnfitoms and other revenues. In oppotntion to a remark which 
I have just read in the Nitietemth Crmury, by Lord Grey, he is » 
little miainformetl as to Tasmania. Wo have no Protective policy 
in Tasmania, and I am happy to say wc are not likely to have any, 
AlUiough wo are suiiill. nud have suffered materially in some 
K'Spccts, we are oouteiit to hold on under the Free Trailu flag, and 
Z think it ta Likely wo ehall continue to do eo. Wliile some of our 
vcighbotus run Uieir Chtatoms up to about £8 16b. per head. New 
Zeahind standing at the highest ; we in Tasmauia stand at tho 
lowest, £2 Is. per head. In the matter of indcbtedneSB, it com- 
pares favourably with other Colonies. Wliile our frienda and 
aeiglibonrs in New Zealand have created what I think most of us 
may regard as an ostraTagant debt, the extent of whicli is to fao 
meanmd by £88 per head, we in Tasmanin, growing ae wo ai-e, 
htms been content with £H per head as representing our public 
debt. We have spent that public debt in budding up railways, aud 
a telegraph system netted throughout tho length and breadth of 
tho laud, and there ia no little settlement with which communica- 
tion has not been made easy, X'ost>ol£ces, jetties around out 
coast arc being bttilt, and with seliool houses, and other institu- 
tions of a public character, wc have iipent A million aud a half of 
money. In olluaion to our echool», vc take great pride in tho 
l^alAtion which our School Boards iuaugara(«d so mauy years 
■go. For, long before the troubles of your Iiondon School Board 
Vcrc known to your IIoiiic Go^'ercment. the School Ooattis mn 
Imocking at our doors and giving work to tlio Loginlattiru. We 
Introdncod into our Parliamcnto a tentAtivo compnlaory measure, 
•nd took tho initiatiTO step in that particular conrss; and your 
Euglinh lo^rilatiou is to a certain oxtmt a tnnseript of our Htut- 
manion legislation. Aud while you have been transposing our 
legislation to your statute books, I am sure there are many 
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hearts in Tasmania who are grateful for its existence "with ns, for 
if nature has given them any talent, that talent has opportunities 
for development it never enjoyed before. We are often told that 
there is no royal road for learning, and that nature selects, from 
time to time, various geniuses, and through our system we find 
them out. They will come to the front, and at our earliest Board 
Schools, where the scholars should go in at threepence a week, 
latent talent developes, and they are sent forward to a superior 
school, where they may take certain scholarships, and after that 
they may take their Associate and Ai'ts degrees ; after which, at 
the age of eighteen, they may take scholarships tenable at your 
EngUsh Universities of £200 a year for four years. And we, in 
that way, are proud to have in our midst, and I am proud to know 
that we have in our presence to-night, several young men who are 
visiting your Universities under that system. (Applause.) So that 
as we go on, in the time to come, with an improved revenue, with 
a mercantile increase ever on the march, adding to our cofiTers, we 
shall, while enjoying our improved income, be able the better to 
enjoy them ; because our minds and those of our children will be 
more cultivated than many of their fathers* were. Banning away 
to the question of land, we hold out every inducement to settlers 
which I think can be held out. Our cUmate has been mentioned 
already. There the labourer may farm from day to day through- 
out the whole year ; and I read in a little book, written by a settler 
lately come amongst us, that throughout the entire year, day by 
day, the pursuit of husbandry may be followed without intermis- 
sion — such is the state of our chmate. We never fold our cattle, 
so genial is the atmosphere ; and with other advantages the position 
of the labourer ought to be a very good one. And the writer says 
he came over with his family, and immediately on landing possessed 
twenty acres for his wife, ten acres for every child, and thirty acres 
for himself, under the Immigration Act. He makes his own 
selection, and if he has money he may go on adding to the selection 
by purchase. He has to pay so much for felling his trees — and 
everyone has to do it, because the best land is where the strongest 
timber has grown — and immediately he has scrubbed his land and 
attended to his trees, he may sow the ground, and at the touch of 
the hoe he may produce three or four years' crops, without any 
interference or adding of maniurc. We bring science to bear upon 
our fanning. We have been importing manures and guanos used 
here and there, making science assist us in the perfection of agri- 
culture. Then the agriculturists have this advantage also, that in 
Tasmania we have produced for many years an average of seventeen 
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bushels to the acre, while South Australia is satisfied to exist on 
the average of nine bushels to the aero. Therefore, in Tasmania, 
we have an advantage over every other Colony except New Zealand. 
And while we can produce seventeen bushels to the acre, South 
Australia has become a wealthy Colony on the production of eight 
bushels to the acre, I leave you to judge whether Tasmania is a 
fair field for agriculturists. Wo have doubled our trade and com- 
merce by imports and exports during the past ten years, running 
them up now to 2} millions sterling. This trade is represented in 
various other ways by something Hko two millions in our banks. 
To the praise of our working classes, and in recognition of their 
work and thrift, they have in our savings banks in Tasmania 
£250,000 in deposits, which speaks volumes for their energy and 
thrift. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Capel Hakbury : I was in Tasmania in 1876, and since my 
return have kept up the interest in the island from my acquaintance- 
ship with Sir Valentine Fleming, whose opinion is that they are 
getting on in the way of progress in every shape and way. I 
remember in February, that year, going to Launceston. Before I 
went there, I stopped at St George's Bay, and saw a very fine iron 
mine, belonging to the British and Tasmanian Iron Company ; and 
when I got to Launceston I took a walk and saw the cataracts, and 
was struck with the similiarity of scenery between that part of the 
country and the scenery in Boss-shire, near the isles of Loch Nairn. 
I was charmed with the beauty of the Colony. After spending a 
day there I went on to Hobart Town, and going there I remember 
was an excellent rido. I was told that the roads were made by the 
convicts. With Hobart Town I was equally pleased. There is one 
remark I nhould like to take exception to which the lecturer speaks 
c>f with regard to hospitality over here. I cannot help saying this, 
that I should think that the real feeling here as between English- 
men and colonists is of a hearty hospitality subsisting between 
tliem. I am sure, as far as I am conccmed, nobody could have 
been better treated tlmn I was wherever I went. I am sure it must 
bo a f».*cliug of pleasure to Englishmen in ever}' way to reciprocate 
that hospitality which is shown to them when far away from home. 

Mr. Labilmere : May I add one fact to the interesting particulars 
r/ivoii by Dr. ^liller respecting the Tasmanian aborigines ? When 
thov were in Flinders* Island, at the time when the Heutvs formed 
tlie iir.-t settlement in Victoria, a proposal was made that the blacks 
should be removed over to Portland, and established there. The 
^^ubjoct wa- Ferion^^ly entertained by Sir John Franklin, then the 
Ciovoriior of Tasmania, who at first O2>posed, but afterwards con- 
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sented to the blacks being taken across to Portland. It had, ho^ 
ever, to be referred to the Governor-General of Australia, Sir Geoig 
Gipps, who submitted it to his Executive Council ; but there m 
such a strong feeling against the proposal that it was negatived 1: 
the Council, otherwise the natives would have been taken over 1 
Portland. 

The Chairman : At this late hour I cannot detain you : I wi 

only observe that with regard to the observation made by Dr. Millc 

I respecting bushrangiug, the country is now perfectly free from it 

r but when I first went to Tasmania our lives were not worth an hour 

purchase. My place was robbed by armed men, and everything 
had in my cottage taken from me. A pistol was cocked and place 
within a few inches of my head, and held there for several minatei 
my life threatened for something I had done which they did nc 
approve ; fortunately they gave me time to explain and thus save< 
my life ; but that is all of the past, and the colonists are all happ; 
j - and contented, and as safe as in any other part of the globe. '. 

j should like to have made some further observations of a mon 

pleasing character from my experience, after having resided in thai 
colony for twenty-five years, the best and happiest of my life, bul 
time will not permit, and I think I shall best meet your wishes bj 
leaving you in the enjoyment of the terrestrial paradise to which, in 
imagination, Dr. Miller has taken us. I wiU, therefore, with your 
permission, propose a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Miller for the 
eloquent, graphic, and interestiag paper which he has favoured us 
with to-night. 
The vote was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Miller, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that some 
speakers had twitted him about the fogs. But he would say, first, 
that the fog referred to was quite a local affair, confined to 
Laimceston ; secondly, that it occurred only .in winter, and, as a 
rule, was all gone by ten o'clock in the morning ; and, thirdly, that 
the gentlemen who had complained of the fogs had^visited Launces- 
ton thirty years ago, before the swamps in the neighbourhood, 
from which they rose, had been drained. They were now not 
nearly so frequent, perhaps on an average, about two in a week 
during the winter months. With reference to the Main Line 
Eailway, he would merely add to what Mr. Fysh had said, and he 
was anxious that no one should leave the room with an erroneous 
impression on the subject that the colonists of Tasmania had never 
repudiated any just obhgation in connection with the railway or 
Avith anything else. For his own part, he had always thought it a 
mistake to employ a company to make the line, which had better 
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have been done by the Colony itself; but the line was to be made 
by the contractors on certain specified conditions, and in declining 
for a time to pay the interest when they considered that these 
conditions had not been fulfilled, the Government of Tasmania was 
Biniply doing what any gentleman in this room would do under 
similar circumstances. Believing ^hat the terms of the contract 
had not been carried out, the Tasmanian Ministiy requested the 
Government of the neighbouring Colony of Victoria to appoint one 
of their engineering staff, an unbiassed and disinterested person, to 
examine and report upon the lino. Ho did so, and very strongly 
condemned the construction of the railway. Besolved to have still 
further evidence, communications were sent to other Australian 
Colonies, requesting them to send officers to examine the line. 
Soutli Australia sent its engineer-in-chief; Queensland did the 
same ; and New South Wales sent an officer from its engineering 
staff. These gentlemen unanimously reported that the line had not 
been constructed according to the terms of the contract, and then 
the Tasmanian Government, having paid already some JS90,000 in 
the way of interest during conBtmotion, very naturally hesitated 
about paying any more. Nor would the Government of the Colony, 
representing the taxpayers of the Colony, have been justified, under 
such circumstances, in paying any more interest till the point in 
dispute had been settled. The question at issue was referred, as 
Mr. Fysh has told us, to eminent legal authorities in England, and 
thoy having, on a technical point, decided against the Colony, the 
balance of interest remaining due was at once paid, with the 
exception of some £25,000, which is still in dispute. (Cheers.) 
Great improvements have, however, taken place on the line. In 
an Australian paper, received yesterday, a story is told of how one 
gentleman having a carriage on the line inquired what is the 
moaning of T.M.L.K., — a mistake, said a young lady present, it 
must stand for '* Too many loose rails.'* (Boars of laughter, 
followed by applause.) 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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CONVEESAZIONE. 

The sixth annual Conversazione was held at the South Kensington 
Museum, on Friday evening, June 27th. It was the most success- 
ful and thoroughly representative gathering as yet held by the 
Institute (more than 1,300 persons being present), as will be seei 
by the following list of names. The guests were received at 
nine o'clock, in the Private Audience Chamber, or Diwan Ehas, 
of the Palace of Akbar, in the Architectural Court, which was 
beautifully decorated with exotics, palms, and other choice flowers, 
by the following Members of the Council : — Sir Richard Graves 
MacDonnell, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir Henry Barkly, G.O.M.G., K.CB.; 
Henry Blaine, Esq., Sir Charles Clifford, Lieut -General Sir H. 0. 
B. Daubeney, K.CB. ; H. W. Freeland, Esq., A. R. Campbell- 
Johnston, Esq., H. J. Jourdain, Esq., F. P. Labilliere, Esq., Sir 
George MacLeay, K.C.M.G. ; G. Molineux, Esq., J. Montefiore, 
Esq., H. E. Montgomerie, Esq., Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. ; A 
Bivington, Esq., S. W. Silver Esq., Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, 
Bart. ; J. D. Thomson, Esq., Su: R. R. Torrens, K.C.M.G. ; J. D. 
Wood, Esq., J. A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G. ; Sir John Rose, Bart.; 
G.C.M.G. ; W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., C.M.G. ; and Frederick Young, 
Esq. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at- 
tended by the^Couutcss d'Otrante, the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord 
Colville of Culross, and Colonel Ellis, were received by the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester, at the north entrance, and conducted 
to the enclosure in front of the company of Spanish students, who 
performed an excellent programme of music during the evening. 
The members of the Council and the Honorary Secretary (Mr. 
Frederick Young) were severally presented to His Royal EUghness 
the Prince of Wales by His Grace the Duke of Manchester, as also 
were Sir Thcophilus Shepstono, KC.MG. ; Sir Samuel Wilson, 
Professor Bonamy Price, Donald Currie, Esq., C.M.G. ; the Right 
Hon.W. E. Forster, M.P.; the Right Hon. the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, M.P. ; Sir George Verdon, K.C.M.G., C.B.; Colonel C. S. 
Gzowbki. The band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction 
of Mr. Dan Godfrey, also performed an admirable selection of 
music. Refreshments were served in the corridor from half-past 
ten till twelve o'clock, as usual. 

The following gentlemen kindly lent valuable objects of Colonial 
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interest for exhibition during the evening: — Donald Carrie, Esq., 
C.M.G., a collection of Zuhi guns, assegais, and shields, picked iq) 
after the battle of Ginghilovo ; S. W. Silver, Esq., woter-colonr 
X)aintiugs of Zulu subjects ; Rev. W. B. Lawes, a valuable collec- 
tion of New Guinea products aud native curiosities ; J. G. Bolls, 
Esq., articles of Zulu manufacture ; W. A. Low, Esq., a magnificent 
collection of paintings of Now Zealand scenery ; N. Clievalier, Esq., 
Colonial paintings, &c. ; Dr. J. L. Miller, photographs of scenery in 
Tasmania and Victoria ; Henry Hall, Esq., a water-colour painting 
of Table Bay, and the staff of the Chief, Sandilli ; the Agent-General 
for Queensland, birds of Queensland, and other paintings of the 
scenery of that Colony ; — Burt, Esq., an oil-painting of the 
Dividing Range, Queensland ; Chas. Clauson, Esq., X)hotogra])hs of 
the Torlonia sculptures. 

Among the distinguished foreigners present were his Excellency 
the Chinese Minister and suite, including Fung Yoe, Tso-Ping- 
Lung, Li-Ching-Mon, Chen Yiian Tze ; the Siamese Envoy and 
suite ; Mr. Tamotz Mmami, Japanese Consul, London ; Mr. Tomita 
Tetsuoski, Japanese charge d'affaires ; Mr. Sugoki Kinso. 



The Biahop of Antigaa aad Mrs. 

Jackflon 
Sir Goorpo A. Amoy (Kpw Zealand) 
Tlie Cbiof Annosothkah (Moltawk 

Indian, CuTiaila Wfst) 
Colonel Alrock and lady 
Dr. AppoU and Indy 
Dr. and Mrs. Ambler 
Mr. 8yod Ab<lnr Rahman and Intly 
Mr. W. J. Anderson and lady iC'ape) 
Mr. Oeorn:e Arnutniro antl lady (Mel- 
bourne) 
^fr. A. W. Anderson and lady 
Mr. C. E. Atkinson and lady 
Mr. A. B. Abraham and la<ly 
Mr. A. J. Addorl»»y and lady 
Mr. Henry Attlee and la4ly 
Mr. Jametf Alexander an'l lady 
Mr. William Annandand lady (Ai»eut- 

(ienenil for Caiinila) 
Mr. David Amot and lady ((.'ape 

Colony) 
Mr. E. B. Anderson and Imlv i No\t 

/iMiland) 
Mr. J. C. Aloionder and lady 
Mr. and Mim* A'lX'ano (New /i>aland) 
Mr , Mrs., and Miw Arbor 
Mr. anl Mrs. 11. Arbor 
Mr. Anders-m, i^.C , and Mr-. Ander- 

P'ln 
Mr-». and Mij<«* Armitige 
Mil* Ander-itn 



Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mies 

Arnold 
Miss Abbott 
Miss A. Adderley and Miss C. Ad- 

derley 
Miss M. Allejne 
Miss Adams 
Miss Amot 
3[r. Anderson 
Mr. R. L. Antrobus 
Mr. Abul Fazl Abdnr- Rahman 
Mr. AbsanndJin Ahmad 
Mr. W. Ash 
Mr. F. G. ArmTtago 
Mr. W. U. Atthill 
Mr. J. M. Allbrook 
Mr. Patrick Auld (Souih Australia) 

The Bi^ht Bcr. Bishop Beckles and 

Mr*. Beckles 
Sir Henry Barkly, O.C.M.G., K.C.B., 

Lady and Miss Barkly 
Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G. (Agent- 
General for South Australia), Lady 

and Miss Blyth 
Sir W. David Barclay, Bart., and 

Lady Barclay 
SirT. Gore Browne, K.C.M.G.. C.B., 

and lady 
Colonel Bannemian 
The Rev. W. Kennoly BroJribb 

(Sydney) 
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The Rev. J. Eaj Booker 

Dr. Bedford 

Dr. James G. Beaney (Melbourne) 

Hr. Barrett and lady 

Mr. T. A. Bowler and lady 

Mr. Alfred Bate and lady 

Mr. H. A. Bowler and lady 

Mr. F. C. Brewer and lady 

Mr. William Brand and lady 

Mr. S. B, Browning and lady (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. John Balfonr and lady 
Mr. W. Moore Bell and lady 
Mr. E. G. Banner and lady 
Mr. Charles Bischoff and lady 
Mr. James Brogden and lady 
Mr. James Bonwick and lady 
Mr. Joseph Beaumont and lady 
Mr. D. P. Blaine and lady 
Mr. Herbert Brooks and lady 
Mr. Samnel Bealey and lady (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. Stephen Bourne and lady 
Mr. A. B. Buchanan and lady 

(Queensland) 
Mr. E. J. Burgess and lady 
Mr. Henry Beit and lady (Sydney) 
Mr. Thomas Briggs and lady 
Mr. Henry Blaine and lady 
Mr. Bateman (President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers) and 
lady: 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Barr 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Broad 
Mr. and Mrs. Mirza Peer Bnkhsh 
Mr. and Mrs. Bramston 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Constantino Burke 

(Jamaica) 
Miss Burke and Miss Katie Burke 
Mr. and Mrs. Bethell 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennox Brown 
Mr. and Mi*s. J. B. Brathwaite and 
Miss Brathwaite and Miss M. 
Brathwaite 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Brougham 
Mr. Brougham, jun. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bourgingnon 
Mrs. Bourgingnon 
Mr. G. Bourgingnon 
Mr. Alfred Bentley and Miss Con- 
stance Bentley 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Beimook 
Mr. and Mrs. fiiroham 
JCnu Blaine, Hiss Kate Blaine, and 
ICh 8. OoDitance Blaine. 
*S,Biodribb 



Miss Baokland 

Miss F. Bryant 

Miss Blair 

Miss Barker 

Miss C. E. Benfield 

Miss L. E. Ben6eld 

Miss Helen Barlee 

Miss Laura Barlee 

Miss Byrne 

Miss Boddoe 

Miss Brand 

KissBaU 

Miss Blanchot 

Mr. Al&ed Brittain 

Mr. Bassett 

Mr. Philip B. Batler 

Mr. Donald Bayne 

Mr. W. H. Bias 

Mr. S. Bawling Bridgwater 

Mr. Edward Beach 

Mr. Eustace Bnmside (Bahamas) 

Mr. Frederick Brown 

Mr. Edward 'Brown 

Mr. George Bartrop (Clerk of the 

Peace, Melbonme) 
Mr. A. Scott Barker (Victoria) 
Mr. Bellingham 
Mr. Charles Barry 

The Eight Rev. the Bishop of Colam. 

bia and Mrs. Hills 
Lord and Lady Clifford 
The Hon. Bertha Clifford 
The Hon. Cecilia Clifford 
Lady Cloete 

Miss Helen and Miss Celine Cloeie 
The Right Hon. Hngh C. E. Childere, 

M.P. 
The Hon. Mrs. Childers and Mia 

Childers 
Sir Charles and Lady Cli£foid 
Sir James Cockle and lady (Chief 

Justice of Queensland) 
Sir John Coodo and Miss Coode 
Colonel Crossman, RJ!., C.M.G, 
Mrs. and Miss Crossman 
Mr. Charles Cox and Lady Wood 
Mr. and Mrs. Chevalier 
Mr. and Mrs. Clausen 
Mr. Donald Currie, C.M.G. 
Mrs. and Miss Currie 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Campbell- John- 

ston 
Mr. John Cogdon and lady (Victoria) 
Mr. B. H. Cowper and lady 
Mr. G. S. Curling and lady 
Mr. P. G. Canrill and lady 
Mr. E. G. Cargill and lady (Kew Zea* 

land) 
Mr. Hyde Clarke and lady 
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Mr. Clarence Cox and lady (New 

Sooth Wales) 
Mr. B. A. Cody and lady (British 

Hfhdoras) 
Mr. 0. S. Caxtor, B.N., and lady (An- 

tigua) 
Mr. Edward Chapman and lady 

(Sydney) 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Chadwick 

(Grenada) 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodbine Cloete 
Mr. and Mrs. liagh Carlo ton (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. George H. Chambers and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cooke 
Mr. John A. Chambers and Miss 

Chambers 
Mr. Robert Carter and Miss Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss £. Close 
Mr. and Mrs. George Campbell and 

Miss Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cameron 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Allan Cameron 
Mrs. Carlton 
Mrs. Graham Cloete 
Mrs. Creighton 
Mr. Colqohnn Grant 
Mrs. George Carfrae 
Mrs. and Miss Carpenter 
Miss Maria Carrie 
Miss Campbell 
Miss Chichester 
Miss Campbell (Edinburgh) 
Miss Campbell-Johnston 
Miss F. Clifford 
Miss A. Grossman 
Mr. Gnstave Concke 
Mr. P. H. Chahners 
Mr. Carter 
Mr. T. W. Carr 
If^. Cnmming 
Mr. J. W. Cunliffe 
Mr. F. Clifftrd 
Mr. C. Clifford 

Mr. Herbert Cnrtayne (Yictoria) 
Mr. J. C. Coode 
Mr. D. Cnrling 
Mr. George Clifford 
Mr. W. D. Chamberlin 

Lien t.. General Sir H. C. B. Danbeney, 

K.C.B., and lady 
Mr. V. K. Dhairyan 
Mr. and Mrs. Derby 
Miss Dale 
Miss Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. de Colyar 
Dr. and Mrs. Langdon Down 
^Crs. Denysscn (Cape Colony) 



Professor and Mrs. Donglaa 

Miss Dove 

Mr. Dog^ld Dove 

Miss M. P. Dove 

Mr. and Mrs. William Donald (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. and Mrs. Adam Dancan 
Mr. Denenlle 
Mr. Alf. Nelson Domett 
Mr. and Mrs. Da Costa (Barbadoos) 
Miss Da Costa (Barbadoes) 
Mr. F. H. Dntton and lady 
Mr. William Dancan and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Do Croz 
Mr. Charles Danckley and lady 
Mr. James Dickson and lady 
Mr. E. H. G. Dalton and Miss Dalton 

(British Gniana) 
Mr. Stewart Doaglaa and lady 
Mr. George Dibley and lady 
Mr. Alfndd Domett and lady (New 

Zealand) 

Mrs. and Miss Eddy 

Mr. J. D. G. Engleheart and lady 

Mr. J. T. Edgcome and Miss Edgcome 

(Ceylon) 
Hon. J. Angostas Erskino 
Mr. Edmondstone 
Mr. J. B. Evans 
Miss Evans 

Mr. and Mn. J. A. Evans 
Miss English 
Miss Estridge 



Ijady and Miss Fox-Yonng 

Mr. Fox-Yoang 

Miss S. E. Fox-Yoang 

Miss E. C. Foz-Yoong 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 

Mrs. Forster 

Mr. William Forster (Agent- General 

for New South Wales) 
Mrs. and Miss Forster 
The Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser and Miss 

Fraser 
Mr. J. A. Fairfax (New Sonth Wales) 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Fairfax (New 

Soath Wales) 
Mr. -and Mrs. G. Seymour FitxGerald 
The Hon. Dudley Fortescce and Lady 

Camilla Fortescue 
Mr. Jam«j Foire.t and Iftdy 
Mr. Adolphas Focking and lady 
Mr. G. R. Fife and lady (Queensland) 
Mr. Arthur Fell and lady 
Mr. A. Fass and lady 
Mr. James Farmer and lady 
Miss Editii Farmer 
Hisi Frederica Fanner 
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Mr. B. A. Ferard and lady (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. James Flower and lady (Cape 

Colony) 
Miss E. Flower 
Mr. Alexander Farmer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Findlay 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman 
Mr. C. Follett 
Miss Follett 
Mr. James Fowler 
Miss Fowler 

Mr., Mrs., nnd Miss Fa<?an 
Mr. and Mrs. T. IT. Faulkner 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey W. Fardel 
Mr. A. G. Fraser 
Miss Fraser 
Mr. Holmes Forbes 
Miss Theodosia Fripp 
Mrs. Fremantle 
Mr. Fenwick 
Mr. H. W. Freeland 
Mr. R. Follet-Syngo 
Miss Finnic 

Major-General Sir Henry K. Green, 

K.C.S.I., C.B., and Lady Green 
Col. C. S. Gzowski and lady (Canada] 
Major Arthur Griffiths and lady 
Mr. F. A. G Wynne and lady 
Mr.T. Giles and lady (South Australia) 
Mr. A. G. Guillemard 
Mr. C. Hutton Gregory, C.M.G., and 

lady 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. H. Giddy (Cape 

Colony) 
Miss Giddv 

Mr. S. M. Gibbs and lady 
Mr. W. Brandford Griffith, C.M.G. 
Mr. Stewart Gardner and lady 
Mr. Robt. GQlespie and lady 
Mr. Gray 

Mr. George Green and lady 
Mrs. T. Riselv Griffith 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Grcathcad 
Miss Greathead 
Dr. Charles Gordon and Miss Gordon 

(Natal) 
Mr. Donald Gollan and lady (Now 

Zealand) 
Mr. Georgo Gray and lady (New 

South Wales) 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Gill 
Miss Gill 
Dr. Gordon 

Major Gordon and Mrs. Gordon 
Major and Mrs. F. Nelson George 
Mr. and Mrs W. S. Graham© 
Mr. W. S. Grahame, jnt,. 
Miss Grahamo 



Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Gahan 

Miss L. Grahame 

Mr. Stanfield Greenshaw 

Miss Lydia Gribble 

Mr. Spencer Gollan 

Mrs. Peter Gordon (Cape Colony) 

Mr. James Gray 

Mr. Everett Gray 

The Rev. John Graves 

Mrs. Raymond Ging^ll 

Miss Gellatly 

The Right Hon. thfe iVTarquis of Har- 

tington, M.P, 
Mr. W. U. Heyffate, M.P. 
Mrs. and Miss Hey gate 
Sir Charles Hartley 
Mr. Alderman Hadloy 
Ven. Archdeacon Hunter and ifrs. 

Hunter 
Mr. Thomas Harbottle and lady 
Mr. Arthur Hodgson, C.M.G., and 

lady 
Mr. Arthur Hall and lady 
Mr. Alexander Hood (Victoria) 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton and ladv 
Mr. Hastings C. Huggins and lady 

(British Guiana) 
Rev. A. Styleman Herring 
Mr. T. M. Harrington and lady 
Mr. Wolf Harris and lady 
Mr. Henry Hall and lady 
Mr. P. Capel Hanbo ry 
Mr. John Holms, M.P., and Mrs. 

Holms 
Mr. W. L. Hemming and ladv 
Mr. and Mrs. Cashel Hoev (Nc«v 

Zealand) 
Mr. E. Harris and lady 
Mr. Henry Heard and lady 
Mr. P. B. Hanbury 
Mr. and Mrs. Horsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hodges 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollway 
Miss Hollway 
Mr. John Hendy 
Mr. F. W. Hill 
Miss Hosegood 
Mrs. and Miss Hanson 
Miss Halse 
Miss Harriott 
Miss Hardy 
Mrs. Jamea Hoolo 
Mrs. James Henderson 
Dr. John L. Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hall 
Dr. and Mrs. Hood 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearson Hill 
Major and Miss Hii-st 
Miss E. Hirst and Miss B. Hiret 
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Miss Ada Hamilton 

Mr. B. Huntley 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris 

Mr. John Harper 

Mr. and Mrs. Snowden Henry 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hay 

Mrs. Carey Hobson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hollingf 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Heath 

Captain UastiogSi R.N. 

Miss Uill and Miss D. HUl 

^Ir. Hagh Jamicson and lady 

Mr. T. B. Jamicson and lady 

Mr. Julias P. Jameson and lady 

Mr. J. V. H. Irwin and lady 

Mr. Saul Joshua and lady 

Colonel W. W. W. Johnston 

Captain F. Johnston, R.N. 

Mrs. F. Johnstone and Miss F. John- 
stone 

Miss Johnson 

Miss F. Johnson 

3fr. H. Jones 

Mr. J. Jameson 

Mr. John 

Mr. Juler, F.R.C.S. 

Mr. J as. Jackson 

Mr. Saml. Johnson 

Mr. Wm. Job 

Mr. and Mrs. Jencken 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Jonrdain 

Mis!) M. £. H. Jonrdain 

Miss Jourdain 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Jonrdain 

Mr. F. Jarvis and Miss Jarvis 

Mr. W. E. Johnston 

Mr. and Mrs. John Cordy JeaflTreson 
and Miss Jeaffreson 

Mr. A. F. Janvrin 

The Rev. F. W. Janvrin and Mrs. 
Janvrin 

Mrs. Jourdain 

Mrs. H. Jones 

Miss Jordan 

MIhs E. L. Irvine 

Mrs. Kemp 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of King. 

Hton and lady 
Sir Bn)oke Kay 
Mr. A. C. King and lady 
Mr. W. T. Key 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox (New 

South Wales 
Miss Knox, Miss K. Knox, and Miss 

F. Knox (New South Wale^) 
Mr. Frank Kamth and lady 
Mr. A. U. Knight and lady 
Mr. Henry Kimber and la^y 



Mr. Edward Keep and lady (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. J. Murray Kennedy and lady 
Mr. Charles Kelso 
Mr. Bemt. Kahn (Frankfort) 
Mr. M. Kingston 
Mr. R. liOraine Ker 
Miss Bertha Ker 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kingston 
Miss Kingston 
Captain and Mrs. Kirby 
Mr. Abul Hassan Khan 
Miss Konrick 
MiEs Kidd 

Licut.-General Sir Daniel Ljsons, 

K.C.B., and Lady Lysons 
Mr. W. J. M. Larnach, C.M.G., and 

Mrs. Larnach (New Zealand) 
Mr. W. Anderson Low and lady (New 

Zealand) 
Mr. Owen Lewis, M.P., and Mrs. 

Lewis 
Mr. W. G. Lardner and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. John Livesay 
Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Lloyd 
Mr. James R. Laing (Victoria) and 

lady 
Mr. Craig Lang 
Mr. Walter Lyon 
Mr. Walter Landale (Victoria) 
Mr. Henry Laming 
Mr. A. S. Leslie 

Dr. P. Sinclair Laing (Canada) and lady 
Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Labilliero 
Rev. Herbert Lowe 
Mr. Donald G. Larnach 
Mr. George Lyons and lady 
Mr. O. List 
Miss Laing 
Mis3 Edith Laing 
Miss Susan Le Cren 
Mr. H. J. Le Cren and lady 
Mr. J. L. Langworthy and lady 
Miss Mary Tessier La Manze 
Mr. Nathaniel Levin and lady 
Mrs. John Lowey 
Miss Linklater 

Mr. John Lasoelles (Victorio) 
Mr. Clande H. Long and lady 

(Canada) 
Mr. A. M. Lawrence and lady 
Rev. W. B. Lawes and lady 

Sir Richard Graves MacDonne'.l, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Lady Mac-Donnell 
and Miss MacDonnell 

Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, Bart., 
G.C.B., and Lady Milne 
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Sir Clinton Murdoch, K.C.M.G., and 

Lady Murdoch 
Sir Francis Murphy (Victoria) 
Sir William and Lady Milno (South 

Australia) 
Miss Milne 
Misses Louisa and Maud Milne (South 

Australia) 
Sir George MacLeay, K.C.M.G. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Miller (Tasmania) 
Lady MacArthur 
Mr. Wm. R. Mowburnand lady 
Mr. G. Molineux and Miss Molinenx 
Mr. 'Wm. Manford (Barbadoes) and 

lady 
Mr. John Marshall and lady 
Mr. W. L. Merry and lady 
Mr. A. J. Macdonald and lady (Cape 

Colony) 
Mr. F. E. Metcalfe and lady (New 

Zealand) 
The Viscountess Mandeyille 
Captain Richard C. Mayne, R.N., 
C.B., and Mrs. Mayne 

Captain Maling (23rd Fusiliers) 

Surgeon- General Mouatt, V.C., C.B., 
and Mrs. Mouatt 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss Matthew (Cape 
Colony) 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Mason 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss Murray 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley 

Mr. C. W. Mackillop and lady 

Mr. Douglas McLean (New Zealand) 
and lady 

Mr. G. F. Moodie (Transvaal) and 
lady 

Mr. W. L. Marchant and lady 

Mr. R. A. MacFie and lady 

Mr. S. V. Morgan and lady 

Mr. B. Montefioro and lady 

Mr. William Miller and lady 

Mr. Hugh Muir and lady 

Mr. R. M. McKerrell and lady 

Mr. Henry do Mosenthal (Cape Colony) 
and lady 

Mr. Julius de Mosenthal and lady 

Mr. Alex. Macfarlan and lady 

Mr. H. E. Montgomerie and lady 

Mr. Herbert Meyer and lady 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss M. Mead 

Mr. Charles Mead 

Mr. and Miss Mackio 

Mrs. and Miss Maturin 

Mrs. and Miss Murray 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray 

Mrs. Moore 

Miss Muir 

Miss Janet Muir 

Miss Wilhelmina Muir 



Miss Moon 
Miss Miller 
Miss Micholl and Miss Florence 

Michell 
Miss Macintosh 
Miss Marchant 
The Misses Maclain (2) 
Miss Alice Mackenzie and Miss L. B. 

Mackenzie 
Miss Mottram 
Miss Monckton 
Miss Miles 
Miss J. Mackenzie 
Mr. L. C. Mackinnon 
Mr. F. S. S. Merowether 
Mr. A. H. Maxwell 
Mr. Emile R. Merton 
Mr. Oswell MoLeay 
Mr. Sinclair McLeay 
Mr. Alex. Michie 
Mr. Marwitz 
Mr. Fred Merrielees 
Mr. R. K. Mitra 

Mr. Alexander Mair (Cape Colony) 
Mr. J. C. McLaren 
Mr. Wm. McTavish 

,Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., and Lady 

Nicholson 
Capt. NcUl and Miss Smith Neill 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Ness 
Mr. Alexander Ness and Miss Ness 
Mr. R. W. Nutt and lady 
Mr. G. H. Nitch and lady (Cape 

Colony) 
Mr. C. J. Nairn (New Zealand) and 

lady 
Mrs. Needs 
Miss Nore 
Miss M. Nore 
Miss Newman 
Miss Newton 
Miss Neals 

Mr. Henry Nathan (British Columbia) 
Mr. W. L. Nathan 
Mi:. W. C. Niblett 
Mr. L. W. Novelli 

Dr. J. O'Flaherty 

Dr. and Mrs. Oid (Tasmania) 

Mr. and Mrs. George Ord 

Mr. Francis Ormond (Melbourne) and 

lady 
Mr. J. L. Ohison and lady 
Mr. W. Oakley and lady 
Miss Osbom 
Mr. H. W. Oxley 
Mr. W. Ord, jun, 
Mr. J. S. O'Halloran 
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Sir Philip Canliffe Owen, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., C.S.I.i and Lady Owen 

Major-General and Mrs. Phillips 

Professor Bonamy Price and lady 

Colonel Pitt, C.B. 

Captain Petrio and lady 

Captain W. Parfitt and lady 

Captain Pratt, R.N., and Mrs. Pratt 

Major and Mrs. Philips 

Dr. Robert Peel 

Dr. W. B. Pagh (Tasmania) and lady 

Mr. J. Baden Powell and lady 

Mr. Pms and lady 

Mr J. Patterson and lady 

Mr. B. H. Prance and lady 

Mr. Thos. Plowman (Cape Colony) and 

lady 
Mr. Mylos Patterson'and lady 
Mr. W. Agnew Pope and lady 
Mr. J. Pftttinson and lady 
Mr. John S. Prince and lady 
Mr. William Peterson (Victoria) and 

lady 
Mr. Geo. Phillippo (Hong Kong) and 

lady 
Mr. George Peacock (Capo Colony) 

and lady 
Mr. Cecil Parsons (Tasmania) and 

lady 
Mr. Bichard Philpott and lady 
Mr. Edward Poarce, M.H.B., and Miss 

Pearce (New Zealand) 
Mr. C. J. Poole and Miss Poole 
Mr. and Mrs.T. B. Pajme (Melbourne) 
Miss Payne and Miss £. Pajno 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Prentice 
Mr. F. Prince and Miss Princo 
Mrs. Power 
Mrs. Part 
Mrs. Piatt 

Miss Pamell and Miss E. PamoU 
Miss Parfitt 
Miss Plowman 
Miss B. Plowman 
Miss Paterson 
Miss Beatrice Prance 
Miss Charlotte Pranoo 
Miss Lanra Prance 
Miss Philpott and Miss J. M. Philpott 
Miss Poaroe 
Miss Florence Pott 
Mr. C. H. Philpott 
Mr. Edmond Power 
Mr. Clando C. M. Plomptre 

The Bight Beverend Bishop Byan and 

lady 
Sir John Boso, Bart., G.O.M.G. 



Sir Bawson W. Raweon, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., and Lady ; 

Sir William C. Bobinson, K.C.M.G. 

(GbverDor of the Straits Settlomts.) 

and Lady Bobinson 
Sir Bryan Bobinson (Newfoandland) 

and lady 
Captain Boss 
The Ber. Dr. Gould Boss 
Dr. and Mrs. Bae 

Mr. B. Byall (Cape Colony) and lady 
Mr. T. Bussell and lady 
Mr. Colin Bogers 
Mr. Hamilton Boss (Cape Colony) and 

lady 
Mr. I George Beid (Transvaal) and 

lady 
Mr. P. N. Bussell (New South Wales) 

and lady 
Mr. Thomas Bussell, C.M.G. 
Mrs. and Miss Bussell 
Mr. and ISIrs. Alex. Bivington 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Bobjohns 
Mr. and Mrs. David Bodger 
Mrs. and Miss Bead 
Mr. Heaton Bobioson and Miss Bobin- 
son 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bidley 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Biach, and Mr. G. 

S. Biach 
Mr. Augustus G. Bobinson and Miss 

Bobinson 
Mrs. and Miss Bandal 
Mrs., Miss and Miss Anoio Bavonshaw 
Mrs. Bobertson 
The Misses Bussell (2) 
The Misses Bobertson (ii) 
Mrs. and Miss Ross 
Miss Bobin 
Miss Bay den 
Miss Bobinson 
Major Bobinson, R.A. 
Mr. Bobinson 
Mr. W. H. Bussell 
Mr. P. K. Bodger 
Mr. T. P. Bntledgo 
Mr. B. Bruce Bussell 
Mr. K. D. Boss 
Mr. M. Lutfor Bahman 
Mr. John Beid 
Dr. Bobertf 

Sir Charles Stirling, Bart., and Lady 

Stirling 
Sir Theophilus Shcpstonc, K. C.M.G 

(Natal), and lady 
Sir Chas. Shand (Mauritius) and lady 
Sir E. W. Stafford, K.C.M.G., and 

Lady Stafford 
Miss Stafford 
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The Hon. Geo. Solomon (Jamaica) and 

lady- 
Admiral and Mrs. Stirling 
Captain Shab 
Mr. S. W. Silver 
Mr. and Mrs. Sketchley 
Mr. Catterson Smith and lady 
Miss Catterson Smith 
Miss Smith 
Miss Mary Smith 
Mr. Jefferies Spranger 
Miss Spranger 
Miss Isabel Spranger 
Mr. and Mrs. £. P. Start 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Spreckley 
Mr. T. Spreckley 
Mr. John Stent 
Major- General Sawyer 
Captain Stanley, B.A., and Mrs. 

Stanley 
Mr. E. C. Stirling 
Mr. Syud Sharnfuddin 
Mr. R. V. Squarez 
Mr. J. 0. Simpson 
Mr. H. A. Silver and lady 
Captain J. £. B. Stopford (Cape 

Colony) 
Captain Leopold Swaine (Rifle Brigade) 
Mrs. Swainb 
Dr. and Mrs. Spratt 
Mr. James M. Stuart 
Mr. and Mrs. Streatfield 
The Hon. Mrs. St. Clair 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart (Cape 

Colony) 
Mr. W. C. Sargeannt, C.M.G. 
Mr. J. Gibson Starke (Jamaica) and 

lady 
Mr. Henry Sargeant (New Zealand) 

and lady 
Mr. James Stevens and lady 
Colonel W. F. Stephens (Tasmania) 

and lady 
Miss Ashleigh Smith 
Miss Salmon 
Miss Schmitz 
Miss Dora Schmitz 

Mr. P. T. Smith (Tasmania) and lady 
Mr. Edward Stanford and lady 
Mr. J. J. Sonthgate (British Colnmbia) 

and lady 
Mr. W. L. Shepherd (New Zealand) 

and lady 
Mrs. Hopton Bassett Scott 
Mrs. Alice Snowball 
Mr. Abraham Scott and lady 
Mr. David Smith and lady 
Mr. W. Johnstone Steele and lady 
Mr. J. L. Stirling (South Australia) 

" nd lady 



Mr. P. L. Simmonds and lady 

Miss Amy Stevenson 

Miss Edith Schreiber 

Miss Shoobridge 

Miss Emily Sumner 

Miss Story 

Miss Stirling 

Miss Spreckley 

Miss Schreiber 

Mrs. E. F. Sichel 

Mr. G. J. Symons and lady 

Mr. Jas. W. Stuart 

Mis3 Scott 

Sir Robert Torrons, K.C.M.G., and 
Lady Torrens 

Mr. Frederick Tooth and lady 

Mr. A. Thibandeau (Canada) suid lady 

Mr. Edmund Trimmer (Soutli Aus> 
tralia) and lady 

Mr. Walter TumbuU (New Zealand) 
aud lady 

Mr. J. D. Thomson and lady 

Miss Elsie Thomson 

Mr. John Travers and lady 

Mr. James B. Taylor (China) and 
lady 

Mr. Leonard W. Thrupp (South Aus- 
tralia) and lady 

Mr. Anthony Trollope and lady 

Mrs. J. Henwood Thomas 

Mr. Robert Templeton 

Misses Taylor 

Mrs. J. Tempest 

Miss M. Tempest 

Miss C. M. Tooth 

Colonel Egerton Todd 

Miss Turnbull 

Miss Tollemache 

Miss Eva Timms 

Miss Timms 

Miss E. Skeffington Thompson 

Mrs. S. Nugent Townshend 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Terry 

The Rev. William Trimmer 

Mr. Charles Thibandeau 

Mrs. and Miss Denny Urlin 

Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. (Agent- 
General for New Zealand), Lady, 
and Miss Vogel 

Tho Hon. W. B. Vail (Canada) and 
lady 

Sir Geo. Verdon, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Melbourne) and lady 

Mr. P. G. Vander Byl (Cape Colony) 

Mr. and Mrs. Valpy 

Mr. Henry Vavasour 

Mr. Valentine 
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If P. J. M. Verkoutcren 
Mr. Henry Vontrie 
Mr. JamoB VootriB 
Mr. Vilinoria 

Sir Stephen Walcott, K.C.M.G., and 

lady 
Mr. W. Whiteway (Newf oan dland) 

and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace WaJpoIo 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wingfield 
Admiral and Mra. Welleslcy 
^lisa Wellesley 
Mis 4 Wale 
Sir Samuel Wilson 
Mr. Charles Wheeler and lady 
Mr. W. J. Williams and lady 
3rr. Charles M. Wakefield (I^cw Zca- 

land) and lady 
Mr. £. Q. Watson (Melboome) and 

lady 
Mr. W. S. Wetherell and lady 
Mr. Robert White (Cape Colony) and 

lady 
The Rev. Dr. Albert Wood 
Mr. Herbert M. Whitehead and lady 
Mr. Edward Willis and lady 
Mr. William Wostgarth and Mrs. 

Westgarth 
Miss Westgarth 
Mi«s A. C. Westgarth 
Mr. C. J. Ward (Jamaica) and lady 
Mr. W. W. Wilson (New Zealand) and 

lady 
Mr. J. G. H. Wilson (Qoeensland) and 

lady 
Mr. George Watt (New Sonth Wales) 

and lady 
Mr. Chiirles R. Western and lady 
Lady Frances Warbnrton 
Mr. £. W. Westby (New Sonth Wales) 

and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Wood 
Mr. Edward Wyatt 
Her. William Wood and Mrs. Wood 

(Melbourne) 



Mr. P. S. Watkins and Mrs. Watkins 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wolfen 

Major- General Weatmaoott, R.E. 

Mrs. and Miss Westmacott 

Major and Mrs. Alexander Wood 

!Mr. and Mrs. Wason 

Mrs. Webster and Miss Webster 

Miss T. Webster 

Major Wostrup 

Mr. W. Webster 

Captain Walford, R.A. 

Mrs. West 

Mr. H. Schultz Wilson 

Mr. A. C. Williams 

Mr. Edward West 

Captain Worthington, R.E. 

Miss Wood 

Mr. Alexander Wood 

Miss Walker 

Miss Wells 

Miss Jessie White 

Miss Watson 

Miss De Wilton 

Miss Wilson 

Miss H. Wnght 

Miss E. Watson 

Mr;». White.Whito 

Miss White. White 

Hon. C. Bnmey Toong and Miss Nora 

Creina Toung 
Mr. James A. Youl, C.M.G., and lady 
Mr. S. Yardley and lady 
Mr. Jesse Young (South Australia) 

and lady 
Mis. Emma Youl 

Miss Youl and Miss Floronco Youl 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Young 
Mr. Frederick Young (Hon. Secretary) 
Miss Cecilia Young 
Miss Ada Mary Young 
Miss E. Young 

Miss Young and Miss N. Young 
Mr. J. C. Young 
Mr. W. H. Young 
Mr. W. Young. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the Listitute Y?as held at 
the Rooms, No. 15, Strand, on Saturday, the 28th of June, 1879, 
at half-past 11 o'clock. 

The chair was taken by the Chairman of Council, His Grace 
the Duke of Manchester, KP. Among those present were the 
following : — 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ; Sir Charles Stirling, Bart ; Sir 
Richard Graves MacDonnell, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Messrs. J. A. Youl, C.M.G. ; 
H. W. Freeland, W. C. Sargeaunt, C.M.G. ; S. W. Silver, E. Trimmer, 
R. A. MacFie, J. G. Starke, Jacob Montefiore, William Duncan, C. H. 
Broad, H. J. Jourdain, Edward Willis, Rev. A. Styleman Herring, 
Captain Parfitt, Messrs. P. Capel Hanbury, H. B. T. Strangways, Henry 
Blaine, Colonel Alcock, Messrs. John Rae, M.D. ; Claude H. Long, J. 
V. Lrwin, W. G. Lardner, F. P. LabiUiere, J. T. Edgcome, W. Manford, 
Alexander Rivington, W. A. Low, H. E. Montgomerie, E. H. G. Dalton, 
S. Constantine Burke, Rev. John G. H. Hill, Frederick Yoimg, Hon. Sec. 

The HoNOBARY Secretaky read the notice convening the meeting, 
which had appeared in two of the daily Papers. 

The Chairman then nominated Mr. H. J. Jourdain and the Bey. 
A. Styleman Herring, Scrutineers of the ballot for the members 
of the Council to be elected at the meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Chairman then read the Annual Report, which had pre- 
viously been circulated among the Fellows. 

Report. 

The Council have the pleasure of presenting the Eleventh Annual 
Report to the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

In doing so they have the gratification of announcing the highly 
satisfactory progress which continues to attend the career of the 
Institute. A much larger number of Fellows have been elected 
than have ever before joined it during a single year. The total 
has reached no less than 215, viz. 96 Resident and 119 Non- 
Resident. 

This fact appears to the Council of the greatest importance, as 
indicating the widely-spread sympathy which is felt throughout the 
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Empire for the great objects and principles which the Institute 
was founded to promote. 

The Council also perceive in this rapid accession of Members the 
prospect which they trust may be realised at no distant date, of 
giving to the Institute that development which will enable it fully 
to carry out the important functions which it undertakes. For 
this purpose it is most desirable that it should be established in a 
permanent building, suitable to an Institution having such great 
national objects in view as the promotion of everything tending to 
consoUdate the various parts of the British Empire. 

During the past Session the Council have anxiously considered 
the question of having a more appropriate building for the Institute, 
and they appointed a Committee of their body with the especial 
object of considering the whole question. This Committee, after 
leaking full inquiries, have recently presented a Report on the 
subject The result of its investigations is summed up in the 
following brief extract, taken from this Report, viz. '' The whole 
question seems to resolve itself into one of cost." 

The Council feel that they would not be justified in recommending 
the removal of the Institute from its present Booms, unless they 
considered its income would justify them in incurring a liability 
to the amount of at least from £600 to £1,000 per annum for rent. 

The Council being impressed with the advantage that would 
result, both to the United Kingdom and the Colonies, from the 
establishment in London of an Exhibition of the produce of the 
Colonies, and of articles that may be of service to Colonists, have 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the best means of carrying 
out that object. 

The following is a list of the Papers which have been read at 
the Ordinary General Meetings during the Session, which it will 
be perceived embrace subjects of the most varied interest, bearing 
upon every considerable and important part of the Empire : — 

1. England and her Colonies at the Paris Exhibition. By 

Frederick Young, Esq. 

2. New Guinea: its Fitness for Colonisation. By Signor 

D*Albertis. 
8. Canada: its Progress and Development. By Caldwell 
Ashworth, Esq. 

4. British South Africa and the Zulu War. By John Noble, 

Esq., Clerk of House of Assembly, Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Native Taxation in Fiji. By IJie Hon. Sir Arthur H. 

Gordon, G.C.M.G., Governor of the Fiji Islands. 
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G. Jamaica : a Home for the Invalid, and a Profitable Field 
for the Industrious Settler. By Kobert Eussell, Esq., LL.B., 
and Logan D. H. Kussell, Esq., M.D. 

7. The Extinct Animals of the Colonies of Great Britain. 

By Professor Kichard Owen, C.B., F.R.S. 

8. Life in India. By Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

9. Tasmania — Past and Present. By J, Lindsay Miller, 

Esq., M.D. 

At a recent Meeting of the Council, the question of awarding 
Medals for conspicuous service in or to Her Majesty's Colonial or 
Indian Empire, or any considerable portion thereof, was fully 
considered. It is intended that the term conspicuous service should 
extend to and include personal bravery, and any important 
invention, or scientific and geographical, or otlier discovery. A 
resolution will be submitted to the Fellows at the Annual Meeting 
to carry this object into effect. 

The Conversazione took place on Friday, the 27th June, by the 
special appointment of the President, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

No better proof of the success of the Institute could be afforded 
than by the increasing interest taken in the Papers and Discussions 
of each succeeding Session. The audiences become larger, and the 
discussions not only specially treat of important questions connected 
with each portion of the Empire, but of those which are of common 
concern to it as a whole. Far beyond the Institute, Colonial 
subjects, and subjects bearing on the relations of the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, now possess interest for the people of 
this country to an extent which but a few years ago there was 
httle hope of their ever exciting. Both the daily and periodical 
press devote a considerable share of their attention to such topics, 
and they find then* way into the consideration of Societies having 
no especial concern with the Colonies. It is becoming more and 
more apparent to what a vast extent the interests of the various 
parts of the Empire are identical and indissoluble. 

The Council cannot but think that the Institute has had no little 
share in creating such an interest in the great questions with which 
it has to deal. In promoting sentiments of unity, it is inducing 
British subjects, whether of Home or Colonial birth, to feel that 
their nationality is not Umited by the comparatively narrow bounds 
of the particular portion of the Empire to which they belong, but 
includes their fellow subjects, whether living in the same land as 
themselves, or at the most distant extremity of British territory on 
the face of the Globe. Frederick Young, 

June, 1879. Hon. Sec. 
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List or Donors. 



W. A. B. A(lam«i, Esq. 

C. E. Ashton, Esq. 

Joha Ashwood, Esq., late Sierra Leone. 

Alfred E. Batoman. 

C. J. Becker, Esq., Transvaal. 

Dr. George Bennett, Sydney. 

Kev. J. Bickford. 

Stephen Bourne, Esq. 

W. H. Bracov, Esq. 

W. H. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., British 
Guiann. 

Hugh Cark'ton, Esq., lato New Zea- 
land. 

Hon. J. J. Casey, M.P., C.M.G. 

Dr. Cha])nian. 

The Lord Alfrod S. Churchill. 

Hyde Clarke, Esq. 

Captain J. C. R. Colomb, B.M.A. 

G. N. Cox, Esq. 

J. Cro.^by, Esq., British Gaiana. 

Dr. J. Langham Dale, Superintendent- 
General of Education, Caoe Colony. 

Messrs. Dalgleish & Reid,New Zealand. 

N. Darnell Davis, Esq., ^Postmaster- 
General, British Guiana. 

Samuel Deering, Esq. 

J. Ferguson, Esq., Ceylon. 

H. A. Firth, Esq., Calcotta. 

J. Vesoy Fitzgerald, Esq. 

E. G. Fitz-Gibbon, Esq., Molbonrnc. 
Chevalier O. W. A. Forssmann, Trana- 

vail. 
W. M. Frasor, Esq., Ceylon. 
Henry Hall, Esq. 
U. H. Uayter, Government Statist. 

Melbourne. 
Joseph Home, Esq., Fiji. 
W. Uosack, Esq., late Jamaica. 
Hugh Munro Hull, Esq., Tasmania. 
Messrs. Hunter Itose & Co., Toronto, 

Canada. 
Abraham Hyams, Esq., Jamaica. 
J. V. H. Irwin, Esq. 
Henry Jordan, Esq., Registrar- General, 

Queensland. 
J. C. Keefer, Esq., C.M.G., Canada. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberloy. 

F. P. Lubilliere, Esq. 

P. Lemberg, Esq., Sierra Leone. 
Douglas McLean, Esq., New Zealand. 
W. J. Mercer, Esq., C.E., Gold Coast, 
West Africa. 

G. Molineux, Esq. 

G. P. Moodie, Esq., Transvaal. 

H. E. Montgomcrio, Esq. 

Sir Ferdinand Von Mueller, KiC.H .G., 

Superintendent of the Botanical 

Gardens, Melbooroe. 



F. W. North, Esq., M.E., Capo of Good 

Hope. 
Professor Richard Owen, C.B., F.R.S. 
W. J. Patterson, Esq., Montreal, 

Canada. 
C. J. Perciral, Esq. 
R. J.Pinsent, Esq., Q.C., Newfound land 
D. W. Prowso.Esq., Q.C., Newfoundland 
George Robertson, Esq., Melbourne. 
Governor William Robinson, C.M.G. , 

Bahamas. 
John Sands, Esq., Sydney. 
Dr. R. Sohombnrgk, Superintendent 

of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide. 
The Secretary of State for India. 
S. W. Silver, Esq. 
P. L. Simmonds, Esq. 
Edward Stanford, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. B. Strange, R.A., 

Canada. 
H. B. 'f . Strangwajs, Esq. 
Messrs. G. Street & Co. 
A. Todd, Esq., Canada. 
C. Todd, Esq., O.M.G , Adelaide. 
R. B. N.Walker, Esq., British Sherbro, 

West Africa. 
Thomas Watson, Esq., President of the 

Capetown Chamber of Commerce. 
His Excellency F. A. Wold, C.M.G., 

Governor of Tasmania. 
W. Westgarth, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel William White, Ottawa, 

Canaaa. 
James A. Youl, Esq., O.M.G. 
The Anthropological Institute. 

Auckland Institute, Now Zealand. 
Canadian Institute. 
Cape Town Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Council of the City of Man- 
chester. 
East India Association. 
Free Public Library, Sydney. 
Free Public Library, Liverpool. 
McGill University, Montreal. 
Mechanics' Institute, Lannceston, 

Tasmania. 
New 2^1and Institute. 
Royal Agricoltural and Commer- 
cial Society of British Gaiana. 
Royal Engineer Institute, Chat. 

ham. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Royal Society of New South 

Wales. 
Royal United Senrico Institution. 
Society of Arts. 
Victoria Institute. 
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The Government of 

British Guiana. 

Canada. 

The Cape of Good Hope. 

Ceylon. 

Natal. 

New South Wales. 

New Zealand. 

Queenslan^. 

South Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Victoria. 
The Legislative Assembly of — 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 
The Department of State, Washington, 

U.S. 
The Agent-Gen. forN. South Wales. 
„ „ South Australia. 

„ „ Victoria. 

The Minister of Education of Ontario, 

Canada. 
Also File of Papers from The Pro- 
prietors of the — 

Adelaide Illustrated News. 

Argus and Australasian, Mel- 
bourne. 

Barbadoes Globe. 

Barbadoes Herald. 

Beaufort Courier. 

British Columbia Weekly British 
Colonist. 

British Mercantile Gfizette. 

British Trade Journal. 

Gape Times. 

Gape and Natal News. 

Colonies and India. 



Colonial Standard and Star of 

India. 
Darling Downs GlaKette. 
Demerara Colonist. 
Demerara Bojal (Gazette. 
Demerara Times. 
Fiji Times. 

Fort Beaufort Advocate. 
Friend of the Free State, Orange 

Free State. 
Grahamstown Eastern Star. 
Grenada New Era. 
Grenada St. Geoi^ge's Chronide. 
Hobart Town Mercuiy. 
Illawarra Mercnry, N.S.W. 
Jamaica Colonial Standard. 
Jamaica Gleaner, 
Kapunda Herald. 
Malta Public Opinion. 
Malta Times. 
Manitoba Standard. 
Mauritius Mercantile Beoord and 

Commerciai Gazette. 
Montreal Daily Witness. 
Nassau Times. 
Natal Colonist. 
Natal Mercury. 
Natal Witness. 
Newfonndliuid North Star. 
Port Denison Times. 
Strathalbyn SonUiem Argas, 
Sydney Morning Herald. 
Toronto Mail. 
Timber Trades JoomaL 
Trinidad Chronicle. 
West Australian Times. 
Tass Courier. 

&o, &o, &o. 



The Noble Chairman said : I should Uke to make one or two 
obBervations on this Report, which was drawn up before the 
Conversazione took place last night ; and I am sure that eveiy 
member of the Institute must feel great gratification at the success 
of it — (hear, hear) — and the great impulse the Institute most have 
received not only from the presence of His Boyal Highness but of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. (Cheers.) I ventured 
before Her Royal Highness left to thank her for her presence, and 
to assure her that I thought it had put the Royal Colonial Institute 
at the head of the societies of London — (hear, hear) — for I tbinV 
she has scarcely honoured any other society of London with her pre- 
sence up to now — (applause) — and we have reason to be proud of 
it. (Hear, hear.) I have also to state that since this Report 
has been printed, several Fellows of the Institute have remon- 
strated against the proposed resolution with regard to the 
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issuing of a medal. There is obviously a very considerable difference 
of opinion about it ; and the Council therefore think that it would 
be advisable, at any rate for the present, to postpone taking any 
action on 'the point, and they have decided not to propose a 
resolution on the subject There is another matter to which I 
wish to draw attention, and that is with respect to the rooms we 
occupy and the difficulty of finding better accommodation. The 
Committee who have investigated the subject have reported that 
it would require an income of Jg600 or Jgl,000 a year in rent if we 
wish to obtain sufficient and proper accommodation for the comfort 
of the members of the Institute and appropriate to the dignity 
which I think it has attained, especially since last night. (Hear, 
hear.) But an idea has occurred to me, which I did not suggest 
being embodied in the Beport, because I think it would be 
obviously injudicious to have done so — but I thought I might throw 
out personally the suggestion, that perhaps the Agents-General of 
the dififerent Colonies might see fit to consider favourably. Although 
our funds are nothing like sufficient to provide the required 
accommodation for the Institute, yet a small sum contributed by 
each Colony would very easily accomplish the object. I therefore 
appeal to the Agents-General of the Colonies, whether they could 
not suggest to their respective Governments the vote of a small sum 
of money from each to obtain the accommodation which I think 
the Boyal Colonial Institute has the right to expect. (Hear, hear.) 
With those remarks I move the adoption of the Report (Cheers.) 
Mr. W. Brandfobd Griffith : My Lord Duke, — ^I hope I am not 
out of order, as a non-resident member, in addressing your Grace 
on a subject of interest to several members of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. A short time ago Mr. N. Darnell Davis, who took a great 
interest in the Institute, prepared an address — which was 
numerously signed — to the CouncU, requesting that the Illustrated 
Papers, and what are termed ** Society Papers ;** and the Athenaum^ 
the Examiner^ the Economist ^ the BulUonistf and Herapath's Journal^ 
together with several magazines and reviews, might be added to the 
list of publications which are to be found in this room. I under- 
stand that the Council on considering the matter had divided 
equally, and that the chairman, actuated no doubt by the usual 
precedent, in order to afford further consideration to the question, 
gave his casting vote against it. Now, it may be said, you can get 
all these publications at your clnb. (Hear, hear.) Well, I notice 
that of the 215 fellows elected during the year, more than half were 
non-residents, who probably would consist of official0, mercantile, 
and other men, cominj to England on leave, business, or for a 
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holiday, from the various Colonies. Many of them would net, as 
a rule, care to incur the expense of entrance and subscription fees 
to clubs for the shoi^t time they would remain here, and probably 
would much prefer if they could get that accommodation at this 
Institute as regards the publications referred to besides the Colonial 
newspapers, the last being unobtainable at a club. (Hear, hear.) 
Another point. Some short time ago, a gentleman said to me in 
this room : ** I belong to a club at the West-end, but when I go there 
I feel the people are cold and formal. I am a stranger amongst 
strangers, and I therefore prefer to come here and write my letters. 
I meet fellow- colonists, and altogether I feel more at home." That 
is a feeling I think we should encourage in the interests of the 
admirable proposition which your Grace advocated just now with 
regard to getting the Colonial Legislatures to aid us ^vith means for 
procuring a better building. I will quote a few words taken from 
a paper on *' Life in India" which was read by Mr. Kogers at a 
recent meeting of the Institute. He said : ** The Anglo-Indian 
you meet in society is pretty much the same as other people, except 
that his conversation on his first arrival is sometimes apt to turn 
too much on things Indian. But this he soon gets over, and 
becomes as eminently respectable as most middle-aged people in 
general society are found to be, except that I think, if I may be 
pardoned the remark in a London audience, his attachments to his 
friends are closer and warmer than among those who have never 
left home*' — and this is a feehng quite as much Colonial as Indian 
— "in consequence of the greater habits of intimacy brought about 
by the peculiarities of Indian society. . . . Under such circum- 
stances people are of course much and intimately thrown together, 
and being mutually dependent on each other, it is natural that 
closer ties of friendship should be formed than people in the world's 
huge metropolis can often find the opportunity of contracting." 
That pretty much expresses an idea, which I wish to place before 
your Grace and the Council, as to the feeling that would be created 
by bringing colonists more and more together, and offering them all 
the opportunities and inducements you can to come to this place. 
If I may so express myself, there is a fireemasonry amongst 
colonists which those who have never been colonists, or have not 
lived in Colonies, never seem to me to understand, with the exception, 
I will say, of our Honorary Secretary, who certainly makes us 
colonists, when we come here, feel as if we meet in him an old 
fellow-colonist, whose courteous attention and kindness we deeply 
appreciate and gratefully acknowledge. (Cheers.) Well, after all, 
what I fancy is at the bottom of the difficulty as regards the pro- 
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position I alluded to at starting, is tho £ s. d. question. (Hear, 
hear.) I submit, however, with great respect — and to guard against 
possible misconstruction I would remark that I hope I am tho last 
man to give expression to anything that would oflfond your Grace 
or tho Council — I say, that if tho difficulty in supplying the 
publications desired is one of money, and the Council cannot see 
thoir way to incur tho outlay, but will permit a subscription list to 
be opened hero, that thirty or forty colonists would quickly be 
found to supply tlio .1*30 or i*10 necessary for the purpose. I think, 
too, that if wo had the additional papers and publications to 
attract members and so to tempt them to spend their mornings at 
this place, that the objects proposed m paragi-aphs two and four 
of the Annual Report would be largely promoted. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to his Grace's suggestion as to Colonial Legislatiu'es, 
I think they will contribute if asked. I feel confident that when 
colonists come home and ascertain for themselves the advantages 
this Institute affords to them — enlarged as they would be by the 
suggested additions — that on retiurning to their respective Colonies 
they would say to their friends : ** We must encoiirage and assist 
the Institute, for we shall be promoting our own interests by so 
doing." (Hear, hear.) Not many years ago when I was the 
leader of tho Legislative Assembly at Barbados, H.M.'s Government 
sent out a proposition, which had been submitted to them, asking 
that {he Colony should contribute towards the erection and main- 
tenance of a Colonial Museum in London, and I got the Assembly 
to pass an Act granting £170, the proportion we were asked to 
contribute towards the building of tho museum, together with an 
annual allowance of i'lO so long as tlie institution existed. I 
cannot undertake now to say what would be done by Barbados, as I 
have been away for some time, but what I have stated affords 
somewhat of a precedent for the proposition which your Grace has 
made. (Hear, hear.) And when we look at the representatives 
in the Institute from the great Colonies in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the Dominion of Canada, as well as from other 
Colonies, I hope, after what your Grace has said, that there will 
bo a hearty response to your appeal. (Hear, hear.) And I doubt 
not if the Council will reconsider favourably the proposition sub- 
mitted to them, and to which I referred at the outset of my 
observations, and should find it in their power to add the publica- 
tions mentioned to them now supplied, it would tend to increaso 
tlie number of Fellows and to promote tho interests of tlio Boyal 
Colonial Institnta (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hydf. Clabkk: The observations made by the hon. Non- 
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Resident Fellow induces* me to say a few words, not only with 
regard to what he has said, but as to the general question which 
has been opened by your Grace. I think this is a very good 
period — after the great success which we had last night, and 
which I cannot help thinking is due in a high degree to the 
personal influence and consideration which yon have enjoyed 
throughout society — this, then, is a good period to review our 
position, and if I say a few words in regard to the past, it is more 
with reference to the future, and will refer to the nature of the 
shortcomings, such as those to which the hon. Fellow has 
alluded. 

Mr. Griffiths : I did not allude to shortcomings — far from it. 
Mr. Htde Glabse : I will not contend with the hon. Fellow. I 
will refer to the shortcomings myself. The noble Duke in the chair 
has referred to our shortcomings, because he said that we ought to 
be in possession of a building worthy of the Colonies and worthy 
of this Institute, and that is one object we have got to attain. 
It appears to me, that if the Council, instead of directing their 
attention to the modes of saving expenditure, and economising, and 
cutting down expenditure, would direct their attention rather to 
that of increasing the revenues of the Society, there is a field open 
for its accomplishment. They participate to some degree in the 
self-congratulatory remarks made by them in the report of the 
Council ; at the same time I cannot help considering that the 
success of this Institute is in a very great degree owing to its own 
peculiar nature and the merits of its design. It is a practicable 
object, which, if only carefully nursed, must result in exercising 
a very great influence upon society at large. The circumstance 
of last night is in favour of this, that we were able to obtain for 
this Society the almost exceptional advantage of the presence of 
Her Koyal Highness the Princess of Wales. Now, it seems to 
me — I am a Httle older than our hon. friend — but it does seem to 
me, that there must be something among my hon. friends on the 
other side of the table which does influence their proceedings in 
some respects. I notice we come here on an extraordinary day, 
and at an extraordinary hour, and there is only one other Society 
that I Imow of in London that does the same thing, and where 
that occurs, I notice there is a clique, which considerably cramps 
the proceedings of the society. I find our report is drawn up, I 
will not say in an objectionable form, which it is not; but it is 
printed rather in an odd and unusual form. I find that the Council, 
which must necessarily be a close body, as all such Councils are, seem 
in danger of being made into a great deal too close by not intro- 
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ducing fresh blood. Every Governor is put in as a vice-president, 
instead of, when he comes home, beipg put upon tlic Council, and 
working his way up to the vice-presidency, and you have only two 
fresh names on the Council this election. Then, with regard to 
the papers selected by the Council, many of them are of a highly 
valuable character ; but those papers surely cannot represent the 
extent of the Colonial interests, which are far wider than can be in 
any degree represented in the small number of papers which are 
annually read. Out of those small number of papers we have one 
by that iUustrious man. Professor Owen, on << Extinct Animals in 
the Colonies,'' then an unfortunate one, or an unpractical subject, 
called <' Life in India," by my friend Mr. Alexander Sogers, which 
brought together a body of professional agitators, and which was 
calculated to produce a bad effect upon those persons in India 
and at home who may read the discussion which ensued upon the 
paper, and which constitute attacks on the integrity of the 
Empire. Now, it appears to me that there is no reason why this 
Society, like other societies, should not hold its two meetings in 
the month, so as to enable it to cover the ground much more 
effectually than can be done in that short list enumerated in the 
Report. Another thing it appears to me to which the attention 
of the Council should be directed, is the publishing of the 
proceedings. At the present moment we are left, I may say, to the 
benevolent spirit of a munificent man for the publishing of our 
papers in an emigration journal ; but how is it that in a Society of 
this kind, which is undoubtedly successful, and the progress of 
which is undeniable— how is it iJiat we have not got a monthly or 
quarterly journal like other societies ? How is it that those papers 
which are of such great interest, cannot be communicated to the 
Fellows like those of other societies, which, however great may bo 
their scientific interest, certainly do not possess that national 
interest which the proceedings of this Society do. I make these 
remarks, not in a captious spirit, but for the purpose of supporting 
those views which you yourself have proposed, and which you 
have to a very great degree carried out by your example and in- 
fluence, and I certainly believe that if my friends on the other side 
of the table will put their shoulder to iJie wheel, they will obtain 
all the funds which we want. Great as are the exertions of our 
Honorary Secretary, I think you could afford to pay a man who, 
if competent, would pay his own salary, and thus get a good ad- 
ministrator as secretary, who would accomplish all those objects to 
which the Fellows have referred io, and all those which are in your 
contemplation, and those of our Honorary Secretary. I am not a 
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colonist myself, but have for very many years been engaged in 
their advocacy, and being in contact with a number constantlj, 
I do know this, that the accommodation referred to by Mr. 
Griffiths and others would have been greatly appreciated, and 
would have materially added to the numbers of the members of 
this Society. 

Mr. MacFie : I have great pleasure in seconding the Eeport. 
In doing so I will say a few words, first with regard to this 
Institute. I have been forty years a member of a Juvenile 
Debating Society of the University of Edinburgh, the Dialectic 
Society. The University of Edinburgh takes no cognizance of the 
proceedings of these bodies, of which there are several, and in no 
way controls anything that is done by them, yet it gives them a 
home, what is called the Societies* Hall. It would be for the 
interests of this country, and it would certainly be congenial to the 
colonists if, in a Uke genial and alma vuiter spirit, this Institute had 
a room in connection with the Colonial Office. I prefer such 
accommodation to any obtained by subscription of the Colonies, as 
has been suggested ; for there might be a feeling amongst some of 
the smaller Colonies. These might not like to give as much as the 
larger, and yet not like to contribute on a smaller scale. And 
some might hesitate, or decUne. It has often been proposed that 
there should be a Colonial Club. I think the Institute ought to 
give countenance to such a scheme. With considerable advantage 
an office could be got in such a club's premises. I suggest that 
there should be some change with regard to the corresponding 
membership. Our friends, if they look at page 11, article 82, will 
find this : **The Council may appoint in any Colony or Dependency 
of the Empire, one or more Fellows as Corresponding Secretary or 
Secretaries." I should like to see that plan enlarged, so that in 
any part of British dominions, I mean at home as well as in the 
Colonies, there could be such persons, whom I would rather call 
corresponding mcmhers than corresponding secretaries. Why not 
in Liverpool and in Edinburgh have corresponding members? 
I think the subject worth considering in the course of the ensuing 
year. I have spoken of one Scotch Society of which I am a 
member, and now will speak of another, the Highland Society of 
Scotland. It is considered a mark of respectability, and no man 
can be held to be doing his duty in Scotland who is not a member 
of that society. Apply the same principle to this Institute, and 
establish in the south a similar view, viz. that a man who can 
afford the subscription is not in his proper place, and is not doing 
his duty properly, if he does not join this Institute. I miss a list 
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of members. Perhaps however, this should not bo pubhshod nntil 
it lias reached, as it nearly has, the round thousand. Might I not 
ask this favour, however, that you appoint a deputation of the 
Council or of other friends and members of the society to come and 
Wsit us in the Scottish metropoUs. I will promise you tliero an 
audience who will be glad to hear what you have to say on behalf 
of the Society, and of that rising — yes, risen — and necessary object, 
the confederation of the Empire. And we will do what we can to 
give you a stimulus in that direction. Another topic still. It 
appears to me that we ought as an Institute to favour as much as 
possible the communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Ocean, and I throw out the idea whether it would not be a gracious 
thing for our cousins in the United States who have the Alabama 
surplus money to devote it to the service of mankind, and of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in particular, by helping therewith the establish- 
ment of that communication. 1 1 would be an advantage to Australia 
and the rest of the Dominion as well as themselves, and would be 
very gratifying. The only other tiling I will refer to is that at the 
end of the Report, where it says : ** The Council cannot but think 
that the Institute has had no Httle share in creating such an 
interest in the great questions with which it has to deal. In 
promoting sentiments of unity, it is induciu«; Englishmen, whether 
of Home or Colonial birth, to feel that their nationality is not 
limited by the comparatively narrow bounds of the particular 
portion of the Empire to which they belong, but includes their 
fellow subjects, whether living in the same land as themselves, or 
at the most distant extremity of British territory on the face of the 
globe.*' I cannot forget that iuy own countrymen have done a 
great deal in connection with the Colonies, and we know the Irish 
have. Let us substitute, then, for the word "Englishmen** *'all 
subjects of Uer Majesty Queen Victoria." (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. W. Frkelani> : I wish to make two observations with 
reference to two points of importance alluded to by preceding 
speakers. First with what was referred to by Mr. B. Griffiths 
respecting the papers taken in. I am quite burc that the Council 
are wiUing to consider any suggestions that are made, and that any 
hint which is thrown out will receive due and careful consideration. 
But I would ask ^Ir. Grithths to remember this, that this is an 
Institute for diffusing and collecting inf(»rmation specially with 
reference t^) Colonial matters. Wo take in here, or have given to 
u.^, a great many Colonial papers— we take in the Cohmifs and 
several English papers, including the Tiwrf. 

Mr. Yorxo : Five morning papers are taken daily. 
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Mr. Freeland : And if we go farther and take in literary papers 
wo shall, I think, be departing from the objects for which this 
Institute was started. Most of the daily papers are a penny each 
and can be got outside, and Colonial papers are given to ns. 
(** Not all.") Well, some of them at all events. The next point 
referred to by Mr. Hyde Clarke is the question of a journal. Now, 
I am not surprised that a gentleman who has been an active 
member of a powerful and rich society like the Society of Arts, 
should wish and should propose that we should follow its example, 
but I take the hberty of saying that I think the first thing we have 
to do is to economise in order to get better quarters than we are in 
now — (hear hear) — before going into a large pubHcation expenditure. 
Our meetings, it is true, are not very frequent, perhaps they might 
be more frequent with advantage, but I want my friend Wc. Hyde 
Clarke to consider what the difference would be between the 
moderate expense which we at present incur and that which would 
be involved in the publication of such a journal as that of the 
Society of Arts, and in our becoming publishers for ourselves. By 
our present arrangement we pay the reporter for the Colonies 
three guineas for the report of each of our meetings, and at the 
price of one penny each we get for each member of the Institute a 
copy of the Colonies^ of which the price to non-members is 
threepence per number. While I think the suggestion valuable, I 
do not consider that it should be acted on at this moment. It has 
been suggested that we might get a paid secretary or assistant 
secretary to help us. I know that Mr. Young is so terribly worked 
that I should be glad to get any man to come and take some of his 
duties off his hands, but he does his work excellently. And I think 
that the question of a paid secretary or assistant secretary may 
very well stand over for the present. We have got a small sum 
invested, which I hope will help us when we endeavour to obtain 
better rooms and better accommodation. I hope that this sum will 
be annually augmented, and will facihtate the achievement of those 
practical objects which we have at present in view. (Hear hear.) 

Mr. P. Capel Hanbuby : I shall detain the meeting for a very 
short time, and my only reason for rising is to ask a question for 
information. The Royal Colonial Institute is now acknowledged 
to be an institution of great service and benefit to all who take an 
interest in our Colonies : I cannot therefore but entirely agree with 
the remarks of his Grace the Duke of Manchester that an institu- 
tion such as this should have larger premises in course of time, 
and that the Colonies themselves should aid this object, the matter 
having been put before them by their various Agents-General in this 
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country, it being patent that it is as much to their interest as that 
of the mother country to further this object. I wish to conclude 
my remarks by asking this one question : When the Colonial 
Museum is built, is it intended that rooms for the Boyal Golonial 
Institute should be provided in the building ? 

The Noble Ghaibman : I should think there would be more 
chance of getting contributions from the Colonics for a building for 
this Institute than for a Colonial Museum, because it would require 
a very large sum of money to construct a building sufiScient in size 
for a museum. One of the great difiSculties in the way of a 
museum is, that it would be probably of little advantage to the 
colonists and persons interested in the Colonies unless it was built 
in a central position in London ; and anybody can judge what the 
cost would be of a site of the dimensions to accommodate an 
Indian and Colonial Museum in a central position in London, irre- 
spective of the cost of building. With regard to Mr. Hanbury's 
question, one of our original ideas with regard to the Colonial and 
Indian Museum was, that this Institution should have accommoda- 
tion in the same building. But I see very little prospect of our 
obtaining a site and sufiScient funds to build a Colonial and Indian 
Museum, while accommodation for our Institute is much more 
practicable and much more within the compassable limits of our 
means. 

Colonel Alcogk : We have heard a most satisfactory account of 
the Institution, of the great interest which it has created, and 
which is felt by the daily Press, for it has grown and expanded 
with the progress of events ; but, in addition, I would just like for 
one moment to be allowed to make a remark upon the third para- 
graph of the Beport, which refers to the widely-spread sympathy 
which this Institute has obtained. Now I think I am not wrong 
in saying that it is possible, in fact it ought to be the case, as being 
no more than it deserves, that the influence of this Institute 
should extend even far beyond the objects for which at first it was 
founded to promote, and for this reason, that the emigrants from 
every part of the world are received into our Colonics, and. there- 
fore, the unsettled state of any one of them must be a matter of 
the greatest possible importance to emigrants who require to ascer- 
tain, not only the condition of that to which they go, but of their 
safety when they get there, as well as the nature and security of 
the land which they are likely to occupy. Therefore, I think I am 
right in saying that the influence of this Institution, and the sym- 
pathy whicli it will create in other countries, may justly extend 
beyond the imperial bounds to which we supposed the limit to have 
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been. My reason for ventaring to introduce that subject Ib, that 
the present war, which I believe to have been unavoidable, has 
been the occasion of a very melancholy event, one in which every 
member of this Institute must take a most painful and a most 
absorbing intcrst, as well as in the war itself; much as we lament 
the loss of valuable Uves, much as we sympathise with those who 
mourn, we know the war to be undertaken for the purpose of 
crushing the most savage despotism, which would retard the pro- 
gress of civiHsation, colonisation, and commerce, and in that sense 
it was undertaken in the interests of the world. The Prince 
Imperial was serving in that war, and was serving therefore in a 
very great cause, and one in which, impelled by his high and 
chivalrous spirit, he was determined in any achievements he might 
effect that they should be worthy of his nation and himself. He 
unfortunately fell by the hand of a savage, and it is known through, 
out this land the greatest possible sorrow in consequence prevails — 
that sorrow will historically remain — it will be an historical fact, 
and his nam'e will for ever be associated with the efforts of this 
Institute and with a war which ouglit to produce beneficial and 
lasting results, and he will be lamented in every family. My object 
in mentioning this is to testify how much we condole with the 
Empress Eugenic on the loss she has sustained by the death of her 
gallant son, the Prince Imperial. (Hear, hear.) I need say no 
more than — 

" That in £he wreck of noble lives, 
Something immortal still survives." 

Mr. Labilliere : Will you allow me to make an observation about 
one of the paragraphs in the report containing a Ust of the papers 
read during the past session ? Mr. Hyde Clarke has somewhat criti- 
cised our programme, but I think no Society could show a volume of 
Transactions with such comprehensive and instructive papers as those 
before us now. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Clarke suggested that we should 
have more meetings — once a fortnight. I for one would be too glad 
if Colonial subjects created such a large amount of interest as to 
command large meetings, such as we now have, once a fortnight. 
But I think it would be unreasonable to expect that even with the 
great importance that attaches to Colonial questions here that they 
would command sufficiently large audiences to justify a departure 
from the present monthly meetings. (Hear, hear.) And if we were 
to attempt to have more meetings than now, our attendance would 
dwindle down to the small numbers to be found at the meetings 
of those Societies which have adopted what I conceive to be the 
unwise course of having too many meetings. It would be unwise 
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to impose too great a tax upon our Fellows by asking Uicm to 
attend a greater number of meetings. (Hear, hear.) With regard 
to the suggestion made by ISIr. MacFie as to a meeting in Edinburgh, 
I have oftrn thought in connection with this Society that eventu- 
ally we might perhaps, when a larger body, follow the example of 
some other societies which annually air their ideas in the provinces ; 
and I do not think it would be a bad thing for the Colonial Insti- 
tute eventually if we were to go, like the Social Science Congresses 
and British Association, and air Colonial topics and questions bear- 
ing on their relations with the mother country ; but I do not think 
we are ripe for doing that just yet. (IL^ar, hear.) 

Mr. II. J. JouRDviN : I am sorry that Mr. Hyde Clarke should 
have left, as I wish to correct a statement which he made, and 
which, from the influence he possesses, may have a greater 
weight with the Fellows present than I think right. Mr. Clarke 
made the suggestion that there should be on the Council of this 
Institute a constant infusion of new blood. I think wo all recog- 
nise that such a course is advisable, but he coupled his remarks 
with the statement that Governors of Colonies on their return to 
this country were immediately made Vice-Presidents, instead of 
working up to that post as members of Council, and in due course 
aniving at the Vice-Presidency chair. If Mr. Clarke had really 
taken the trouble to refer to the names on the ballot list, which 
as scrutineer I examined just now, he would have seen that among 
the Vice-Presidents there are oulv two returned Governors, both of 
whom have rendered immense service to this Institute — one liavhig 
been formerly President for some time, and the other having 
worked verj' hard on the Council before being elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, so that the only two ex-(iovernors (»n the list of Vice- 
Presidents have frone through the training which he sugg«?sted they 
should ; wliilht on the liht of members of Council elected to-day, 
you will find the re-election of one vtiy di.^tingui.shcd Colonial 
Governor, and also that another distinguiwhed (iovernor has been 
proposed by the Council to be added to their number, and ho haa 
been duly elected by you. Therefore, the remarks of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke were perfectly unfounded, and I should be sorry for tho 
Fellows to go nway witli the idea that what he had said was Uic fact. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SxRAMiwws : I wi^h to ask whether I riglitly understand 
that it is not intended to pr(»po^«' a resolution to the meeting with 
respect to the ^'rantin.i' of medals for couj-jjIcuous nervicea ? If 80, 
I think the meml^er.^ of th<- Council ought to have been infunned 
of that decision. At tho last meeting of the C'ouncil, il waa decide<l 
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that a resolution should be proposed, and there were no protests 
then made, except by one of the members of the Conncil, who has 
all along objected to the [nroposal, and that was on the ground that 
the grant of the medals might cause heart-burnings to disappointed 
recipients. In my opinion, the more heart-burning the better, as 
it would show the value attached to the award Mr. Hyde Clarke 
has made some remarks which I think he had better have left 
unsaid ; he has gone away, but that is his fault, not mine. I do 
not see why I should abstain from saying what I have to say 
because he does not happen to be present to hear it. He has fired 
his shot and I will fire mine. He referred to Mr. Alexander Bogers' 
Paper on *' Life in India," and complained of such a Paper being 
read, and said that it only gave excuse to a number of Indian 
Fenians to attend and show their spirit of disloyalty, and what they 
were made of. But I think that some of those Indians who spoke 
on the occasion showed they possessed considerable experience, and 
a much greater knowledge of the subject on which they spoke than 
Mr. Hyde Clarke himself does, although I believe he is able to 
speak on any subject whatever. (Laughter.) Those Indian gentle- 
men who spoke felt they had grievances which Mr. Bogers, they 
considered, did not do justice to, and they got up as they were 
invited by the chairman, as anyone else is invited, a custom which 
has been commonly adopted at the meetings of this Institute, 
except when we had such a terrible bother with the Governor of 
Fiji, who was shooting at the Fijians all round, but would not let 
anybody have a shot at him in return. (Laughter.) I was not 
present at that meeting on the Indian Paper, but I read the 
report in the Colonies, It is true I disagree with some of their 
opinions, but I am confident of this, that there is a great deal more 
truth expressed by those so-called Indian Fenians than many of 
those old Anglo-Indians would admit. (Hear, hear.) Old Indian 
and old colonist are somewhat analogous terms. Changes are 
taking place in every part of the world, but old men do not always 
appreciate even the most necessary changes. I do not think it 
right for any Fellow of this Institute to get up here in his place at 
our annual meeting, and condemn those who are equally with our- 
selves subjects of the Queen, simply because they ventured to 
express in a respectful manner, as I say they did, their views of 
the mode in which a great social improvement in the government 
and management of India might be effected. I am rather dis- 
posed to go with Mr. Hyde Clarke in his proposal that we should 
liave a journal of our own ; but we may be able to carry out the 
suggestion in another way : we may be able to extend the arrange- 
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ments we have with iho Colonies newspaper, and have a periodical 
sapplement, to convey a fuller report of all our proceedings than 
we give at present. I think the time has arrived when we ought 
to pay greater regard than we have hitherto to the state- 
ment in part of the fourth paragraph of the Report : '* The 
Council also perceive in this rapid accession of Members the 
prospect which they trust may be realised at no distant 
date of giving to the Institute that development which will enable 
it fully to carry out the important functions which it undertakes.*' 
Now, I have had the misfortune to differ from Mr. Freeland before, 
and I differ from him again. I differ from him in toto as to the 
functions of this Institute, which are not merely to have monthly 
meetings and papers on various subjects and an annual ponver- 
sazione. The object of the Institute is to advocate a United Empire, 
and I consider that everything that will tend to carry out the 
motto of the Institute will be strictly within the objects of this 
Institute, whether it consists in having monthly papers or a 
monthly dinner at the Pall Mall Bestaurant, or the conversazione 
such as took place last night. We must in all our dealings take 
cognizance of every branch of the subject that may bo of interest. 
(Hear, hear.) We get our subscriptions from colonists from every 
part of the world, and the way to continue to get their subscrip- 
tions is to pay some attention to their wants and wishes — (hear, 
hear) — and if we devote, as we fairly and properly might do, some 
evenings in the year to the consideration of subjects other than 
those we have hitherto discussed — I do not say once a fortnight, 
or at specified times, but from time to time when an important 
subject does crop up which is not necessarily directly connected 
with the permanent unity of the Empire — ^we shall attract greater 
attention to our proceedings. I hope that the Council of this In- 
stitute and the Institute itself will take this matter in hand. We 
must not forget that we have to keep a look-out to the future, for 
we find that the Society of Arts is adopting a Colonial branch ; an 
Indian Institute is being formed at Oxford ; other societies are 
taking up Colonial questions, and we must keep pace with them or 
stand still, and in tliese matters to stand stiU is to go backwards. 
If we take up many of these questions which are of great and im- 
portant interest to the colonists, we shall find that the colonists, 
if we render them useful information, wiU be more ready to give us 
more funds. Eeferring to recent inventions for smelting copper 
and iron ores by aid of a small quantity of fuel, those and kindred 
subjects he thought worthy the attention of the Institute as matters 
affecting our colonists ; and although, said he, such subjects may 
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not tend directly to the permanent nnity of the Empire, neverthe- 
less they will give hundreds of thousands of colonists an interest 
in the Institute. You will appeal to that part of their apparel 
which conveys the strongest sentiment to every human heing — that 
is, the pocket ; and if you can show the colonists how to work 
mines at a profit which are at present unprofitable, they will think 
there is some good in the Colonial Institute after all. (Cheers.) 
With respect to the Institute erecting a building, and applying to 
the Colonies for aid, I will not enlarge on that. I am afi-aid from 
what I know of Colonies that an application to them for a vote of 
money for the purposes of this Institute, if made by the Institute, 
would bo at once rejected. The only way to do it, if it is to be 
done at all, is for the Fellows to do it privately, and any applica- 
tion to be made should be made by the members to the Colonies 
with which they are connected. If the Government of South 
Australia would give £5,000 towards a building for this Institute, 
in my opinion that would be money well spent by them, and I 
believe I should bo justified in saying the same thing with respect 
to other Colonics. (Hear, hear.) The suggestion of Mr. MacFie in 
inviting us to take part in discussions in other parts of the United 
Kingdom is a good one, and may be carried out with advantage. 
But it is a question whether, if it is to be done, it ought not to 
proceed from the locality itself rather than from this Institute. 
And no doubt if some of the large Societies were to invite some of 
the members of the Institute to come down and discuss any parti- 
cular question in any locality, they would within reasonable hmits 
always be able to find some members ready to do so. (Hear, hear.) 
1 would say in conclusion that if I was invited to Edinburgh, I 
should have considerable pleasure in going there, and although I 
would not undertake to prove myself a good Scotchman by joining 
the Highland Society, still I should have much pleasure in joining 
Mr. IVIaoFio in a good bowl of Highland whiskey toddy. (Much 
laughter.) 

Tho Chairman then announced that the following noblemen and 
gentlemen had been elected as the governing body of the Institute 
for tho ensuing year : — 

rRESIDKNT. 

Hia Royal Highness the Piinre of Wales, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.T., 

G.C.M.G. 

ClIAIBMAK OP Ci^rXClL. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, KJ'. 
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ViCE-PrBSI DENTS. 



His Royal Ilighness tho Frinoe 

ChriBtiaD, K.G. 
Ilis Graco tho Duke of Mauchoster,K. P. 
His Grace tho Dako of Argyll, K.T. 
His Grace the Dako of Baokingham 

and Chaados, G.C.S.I. 
HisGrace thoDuke of Satherland^K.G. 
Tho Right Hon. the Marquis of Lome, 

K.T., G.C.M.G. 
Tho Most Noble the Marquis of Nor- 

manbj, G.C.M.G. 
Tho Right Hon. tho Earl of Carnarvon. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Granville, 

K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dufieriii, 

K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 



The Right Hon. tho Earl of Dunraven, 

K.P. 
Tho Right Hum. Visooont Monck, 

G.C.M.G. 
Tho Right Hon. Viscount Bury, 

K.C.M.G. 
Tho Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrouk. 
Tho Right Hon. Lord Carlingford. 
Tho Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. 

Northcoto, Bart., C.B., M.P. 
Tho Right Hon. Step»ionCave» M.P. 
Tho Right Hon. W. E. Forstcr, M.P. 
Tlie Right Hon. Hugh C. B. Childcrp, 

M.P. 
Sir Richard Graves MacDonncl^ 

K.C.M.G., C.B. 



Council. 



Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

Honry BUiino, Esq. 

Sir Charles Clifford. 

Lieut-Gon. Sir H. C. B. Daubcncy, 

K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Sir James Forgusson, 

Bart, K.C.M.G. 
H. W. Freoland, Esq. 
A. R. Campbell-Johnston, Esq. 
H. J. Jourdain, Esq. 
F. P. Labilliore, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir George MacLoay, K.C.M.G. 



(iidbomo Molinouz, Esq. 

Jacob Montefiorc, Esq. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 

Alexander Rivington, Esq. 

S. W. Silver, Esq. 

Sir Charles E. F. Stirling. Bart. 

H. B. T. Strangways, Esq. 

J. Duncan Thomson, Esq. 

Sir R. R. ToiTons, K.C.M.G. 

WilUam Walker, Esq. 

Sir C. WingBeld, K.C.S.I., CB. 

J. Dennistoun Wood, Esq. 

James A. Youl, Esq. C.M.G. 



Sir John Rose, Bart, G.C.M.G. 



Tbustkes. 
Lord Kinnaird. James Soaright, Esq. 



Hon. Tbeasubeb. Hon. Secretary. 

W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., C.M.G. Frederick Touug, Esq. 

The Noble CHAmiiAN put it to tbo meeting that in tho Report, 
the words ** British subjects " be substituted instead of " English- 
men." This being agreed to, the Report was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Saboeaunt (Hon. Treasurer) said : Allow me first to express 
my pleasure in once more standing at the comer of this table to 
give you an account financially of our past year's proceedings. 
Last year at this time my position was temi)orarily occupied, I am 
sure more worthily and with more ability — (No, no) — by Mr. MoU- 
neux, who was good enough to undertake, during my temporary 
absence in a distant possession of Her Majesty, the duties of your 
Hon. Treasurer. I mention this in order that I may add my thanks 
to him in addition to those which you have already accorded him 
for the able manner in which he has performed those duties, and 
the satisfactory manner in which he had left me the accounts to 
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lake np sgain. (Hear, hear.) My pleasure in addressing you to-day 
has increased, inasmuch as J have to lay before you a very satisfac- 
tory financial statement. Our income of the present year is con- 
siderably larger than it has been in any preceding year. Our 
receipts last year amounted nearly to the respectable sum of J62,000. 
I do not say that that is a larg^ income, but, still, when I remem- 
ber that not many years ago w6 had to be content with £400 or 
£500 a year, I think the fact that it has increased to £1,856 is a 
very satisfactory state of thingsT (Hear, hear.) Neither is this a 
sudden jump. ' From the years 1874-75 we have had a continual 
increase. I will read the hundreds ; I will not weary you with the 
fractions: 1874-75, income, £1,100; 1876-76, £1,200; 1876-77, 
£1,295 ; 1877-78, £1,400, and this year it was £1,856. (Hear, hear.) 
I think it must be a matter of congratulation that this large 
income should have accrued to us in the first year that His Boyal 
Highnesses name appears as our President. (Cheers.) I can only 
say that I hope it may continue, and that we may shortly be 
in a position to do all those things and provide all those con- 
veniences in the way of periodicals and better accommodation 
which many of the Fellows have to-day advocated. (Hear, hear.) 
So much for our income. Our payments during the year I shall 
divide into two. First, we have invested nearly £800 of this year's 
income. The salaries paid by the Society amounted to £208. 
Now, I think you will admit that as far as economy is concerned 
there is nothing to find fault with there. (Hear, hear.) Allusion has 
been made to paid officers. I can only say this, that from my 
knowledge of the manner in which your work is conducted by your 
Honorary Secretary, no payment, let it be what it may, let you pay 
the whole of your income to a Secretary, would secure more able or 
more zealous services than you now enjoy at the hands of your 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Young. (Applause.) In my humble way 
I contribute my services gratuitously, and am happy to do so. (Hear, 
hear.) But I refer to this small item of £208 as the total outlay 
of this large Society with pride. With these two exceptions the 
whole of our expenditure of £1,662 may be said to have been spent 
solely for the purposes of the members themselves, such as printing 
reports, advertising, rent, and so on. Our rent is £281 10s. per 
annum. We began the year with a balance of £501 16s. 6d. and 
we close our acounts up to the 12th June this year with a balance 
of £695 — (hear, hear) — while the total amount invested at the 
present moment is £1,500. (Cheers.) There is one remark I should 
like to add : in the early days of the Society — I forget the year — it 
was resolved that all the commutation of subscriptions and all the 
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entranco-feoB should bo inyestod. It was considered, and wisely 
considered, I think, that the commttiation was not legitimate 
income —(hear, hear)— but that the interest which we derived from 
the investments of the amounts received on those accounts was 
properly income. Our necessities and our poverty up to the present 
time has prevented the carrying into' effect of that resolution in a 
complete manner. I find that our commutations from Besident 
Fellows have amounted to £781; from non-Besident Fellows 
£585 10s.; and our entrance-fees have amounted to £1,958. There- 
fore the money we ought to have invested is £8,898 lOs., and we 
have actually invested £1,600. I hope that as our income in- 
creases we may be enabled to carry out more thoroughly the 
resolution to which I have referred. I do not hope that we may 
do 80 in order that we may have the gratification of seeing some 
£8,000 or £4,000 or £5,000 invested, but that we may have the 
means wherewith to purchase a suitable building for the use of the 
Institute. (Cheers.) 

The GuAiRBiAN then put it to the meeting that the report of the 
Hon. Treasurer be received, which was unanimously adopted. 

Sir Ghables Stiblino : One pleasant duty remaining to us is to 
return our thanks to EUs Grace the Duke of Manchester, for the 
great kindness he has shown us in continuing his position to this 
Institute. (Cheers.) It was I beUeve through his Grace^s efforts that 
the Prince of Wales was induced to become our President, and we 
have seen what valuable aid that has contributed to our Institution, 
but we are all gratified to see that his Grace has not lost the 
interest which he had always taken in its welfare before — when he 
himself occupied the position of President ; and now as Chairman 
of the Council he still continues to render us that valuable help, 
and to continue his efiforts on behalf of the Institution that he has 
so long served. I trust you will all cordially agree with me in passing 
a unanimous vote of thanks to His Grace the Duke of Manchester 
for his continued efiforts on behalf of the Institute. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. YouL : I shall have great pleasure in seconding it 

The resolution was carried with enthusiasm. 

The NoBLB Chaibman: I have only to thank you again very 
heartily for the kind way in which you have recognised my very 
small services — but willing services ; small though they be, they 
are most willingly rendered in a cause which I consider a most 
useful as well as a most patriotic one. I believe that this Institute 
has been of enormous use to the Empire, and I hope it may long 
remain so. I shall be proud if by any acts of mine I may pro- 
mote the object which the Institute has in view. But I must 
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also ask you to allow me — and I am sure you will readily do so — to 
include in the vote of thanks the name of our Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Frederick Young. (Hear, hear.) His work has been — though 
perhaps not so prominent — much harder than anything I have 
done, and he has been most successful on all occasions, and I am 
confident that he has unquestionably succeeded in giving entire 
satisfaction to the Institute, which he gratuitously and excellently 
serves. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. Capel Hanbury : I have a paiiiicular interest in seconding 
a vote of thanks to om* excellent and energetic Honorary Secretaiy, 
because only at the close of last year, though I had known Mr. 
Young some Uttle time before, did I discover that his father and mine 
years ago were old friends. It is needless for me to speak of the tact 
that our friend Mr .Young uses as Honorary Secretary of such an im- 
portant institution as the Royal Colonial Institute has now become, 
how he keeps us all together, and how sincerely his efforts are 
given to further in every way the objects we all have in view. I 
can but hope that for many years he will have health and strength 
given him to be our Honorary Secretary, and that now, till we meet 
again for our next session, he will enjoy his well-eamt rest. 

Mr. Young : My Lord Duke and gentlemen, — This is not the 
first time I have had the honour of receiving at your hands the 
too flattering compliment which you have been good enough to 
pay me on the present occasion. When a man is engaged in a 
great cause like the one the Institute is founded to promote, an 
enthusiastic temperament such as I possess urges him on, in spite 
of anything that may happen to check him in endeavouring to 
further its progress ; but it is a very great gratification to me to 
find that my efforts are appreciated so kindly as they are by those 
with whom I am associated. All I can say is, that I can but re- 
peat what I have had great pleasure in saying in this room 
on previous occasions, that you may be all quite sure that the 
comphment which you have just paid me will stimulate me to go 
forward in that path which I believe, as his Grace has said, is a 
** patriotic one," in favour of the great national cause we are aU 
embarked in. I scarcely think that many of those who are pre- 
sent here to-day yet adequately realise the great benefits which 
this Institution is calculated to perfoiin hereafter, in connection 
with some of the gi*eatest national objects. I have listened to 
the discussion of the various questions which have just taken 
place in this room with considerable interest, and I can assure the 
Fellows that the hints which have been thrown out from the dif- 
ferent speakers are not lost upon me. As far as their suggestions 
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can bo consistcutiy carried out during the next twolve months, I 
will certainly undertake on the part of the Council to say that 
we will endeavour that they shall be. Of course it is impossible 
to promise that everything shall be adopted that has been sug- 
gested, but we will go as for as we can on the lines which have 
been pointed out to us in trying to make the Institute as attractive 
and useful to the Fellows as possible. I cannot sit down without 
again bringing to your notice the very great assistance I derive 
from my valued friend, Mr. Labilliere — (hear, hear) — and which 
he so readily renders to me in the performance of the duties which 
I am called upon to fulfil He is constantly here, and is always 
willing to co-operate with me at all times, and prompt to assist 
me in anything we may think of benefit and advantage to the 
Institute, and I could not in my heart bear to receive a vote of 
thanks at your hands for my services, without tendering my own 
individual thanks to him ; I hope you will accept from me my 
attestation of the great use and value of his services also to the 
Institute, in which he takes such a warm and lively interest 

The NoBLB Chairman : I need not put that. 

The vote was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fbksland : It has been suggested to me that we ought not 
to separate without recording a vote of thanks to our friend, Mr. 
Sargeaunt, who is a most satisfactory Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He not only keeps our accounts with great perspicuity and clear- 
ness, and charges us nothing for it, he not only presents to us a 
satisfactory Budget, showing this Institute to be in a flourishing 
condition, but he takes upon himself the functions of the Opposi- 
sition in the House of Commons, and instead of waiting for them 
to criticise his balance-sheet, he does it himself. (Laughter.) He 
has given us some useful, practical hints, as regards our duties in 
the matter of investment, and I have no doubt that at our Council 
Meetings we shall avail ourselves of them. 

Mr. H. E. MoNTooMERiE, as a former Member of Council, 
seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 
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